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A LEADER Al AND AN ORDER. 


There is wisdom in the voice of those who have lived 
and achieved, and always some lesson to be learned from 
any strong life, if one look for it. The future has its 
mists and its mirages, but one can look back over the 
past with a clear vision and a true perspective, and 
study to some advantage the causes which have brought 
about desired results. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has kept this in mind in 
the series of articles which have appeared upon this page, 
and upon this occasion, in connection with the gentleman 


whose portrait appears herewith, is led to some reflections’ 


regarding the fraternal order with which his 
recently become prominently associated 
and which he firmly believes to have in it 
the elements of one of the greatest of 
known fraternal orders. 

There are others who have seen in the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo only an 
opportunity for nonsense and merry-mak- 
ing, and at the outset the prediction was 
freely made that an order having no regu- 
lar lodge nights nor regular meeting place 
nor avowed beneficial objects could have 
only an ephemeral existence. Nevertheless 
Hoo-Hoo has gone on with an ever increas- 
the Black Cat has a world- 
wide acquaintance and the grotesqueness 
which the order affects has made it fam- 
ous, although it has served to obscure from 
many people the more serious uses and 
more intrinsic worth to be found in this 
distinctively lumbermen’s fraternal organi- 
zation. 


name has 


ing success; 


Fraternity, however, is not altogether 
a matter of an oath bound ritual declara- 
tion, or of a large benevolent fund, or of 
social intercourse forced upon those whose 
business interests may be diverse, who 
move in different society even if they 


have time at all for what Dame Fashion 
wants the word to mean, and: who per- 
haps never may see each other outside of 
the lodge room. Hoo-Hoo was the first 
secret order in the world to be confined to 
those who were identified in the same line 
of business. It did not attempt to estab- 
lish artificial fraternal relations, but merely 
to strengthen natural ones. With the busy 
man of today the business tie is the 
strongest one. Here he forms his most 
intimate acquaintances. The man he meets 
in his own or a. neighbor’s parlor he may 
come to know 
satisfied with knowledge as comes 

to him casually; but the man _ with 

whom he does business he makes it his business to know 
from the ground up. Hoo-Hoo takes this business 
acquaintance as a foundation and extends it along ra- 
tional lines, among those engaged in the same line of 
business. It has somewhat the social benefits that 
belong with the lumber associations, and effectively sup- 


superficially, and he is 


such 


plements them in bringing about a oneness of feeling 
and a mutual acquaintance and confidence, although not 
itself subject to the geographical or other limitations 
Which define the scope of membership in the various asso- 
ciations. The seed of fraternity, sown in such favorable 
soil, could not fail to grow; and it is but a repetition of 
the old fairy story of Jack and the beanstalk. The Jacks 
of the lumber trade who are disposed to do so can now 
climb higher and get the advantage over the giant of 
Selfishness, whose only eye is a capital I, poor, short- 
sighted ogre that he is. 

It is but natural that the hospitable southern nature 
should have had a warm welcome for the principles of 


Hoo-Hoo, and the order has secured a large ciiiieiniia 
in the south and southeast. Hitherto no annual meeting 
of the order has been held in that part of the country; 
but this year the people of Norfolk will have the pleasure 
of entertaining Hoo-Hoo in annual conclave. Ever since 
the Virginia coast was first settled by the cavaliers Nor- 
folk has been a lumber manufacturing point, and is so 
still. It was not the only competitor for the honor of 
entertaining the Hoo-Hoo annual, but having secured it 
will doubtless take every means to make the occasion 
one of much benefit to the material interests of the order, 
as well as of much entertainment and pleasure to the 
visiting members. 

Going down the Atlantic coast from Norfolk, immedi- 





WILLIAM B. 
Secretary and Treasurer Southern Pine Co. of Georgia. 


STILLWELL, SNARK OF THE UNIVERSE ; 


ately after reaching the Georgia line one will find him- 
self in another hotbed of Hoo-Hoo, as well as in a lumber 
section which was so absolutely the pioneer in the man- 
ufacture of longleaf pine in a commercial way that for 
years that timber was known as none other than Georgia 
pine in the markets of the north; and in some cases 
architects who had become impressed with the merits of 
the Georgia production rejected with indignation the 
products of other southern states offered them under the 
trade term of Georgia pine. Georgia still is and will be 
for years an important factor in the lumber production 
of the south, and especially so in the trade which creeps 
up the Atlantic coast in the small coastwise vessels, 
bound for eastern points. There have been notable men 
in the Georgia lumber trade, and one of the more prom- 
inent of those now alive is William B. Stillwell, the 
present Snark of the Universe. 

However august in his official capacity, Mr. Stillwell is 
unofficially an alert business man whose name is pretty 





well known up and down the Atlantic coast from Maine 
to Cuba. He was born in Rome, Ga., March 11, 1851, 
and his name is not quite half way down the official 
register of family births which must have overflowed the 
record pages in the old family bible, for there were six- 
teen children. At the close of the civil war ten of these 
were still living, nine boys and one girl, four brothers 
older than William having seen service under the confed- 
erate flag. 

The family, which during the war had “refugeed” 
pretty much all over the state, moved back to Rome at 
the close of the war, and William got his first experience 
in saw mill operations in an upright saw water mill 
operated by his father, whom he assisted as yard man 
and general utility man. In February, 
1866, he went into the employ of Millen & 
Wadley at Savannah, which afterward be- 
came Millen, Wadley & Co. by the admis- 
sion of D. C. Bacon as junior partner. 
While with this firm Mr. Stillwell served 
also as a director of the Savannah board 
of trade for several years, and for two 
years as its vice president; was for several 
years a director in the Citizens’ bank, a 
member of the Cotton Exchange and was a 
director in the Savannah Construction 
Company, which built the road from Colum- 
bia to Savannah afterwards operated by 
the Florida Central & Peninsular railroad 
and now a part of the Seaboard Air Line. 

In 1876 Messrs. Bacon and Wadley 
formed the firm of D. C. Bacon & Co., H. P. 
Smart being afterward admitted to the 
firm. This firm formed and operated a 
number of other companies, including the 
Vale Royal Manufacturing Company, the 
Atlantic Lumber Company, Central Geor- 
gia Lumber Company, Screven County Lum- 
ber Company and Amoskeag Lumber Com- 
pany, Mr. Stillwell being for several years 
president of the last named company, as 
well as an officer in all the others named. 

In 1887 the firm of D. C. Baeon & Co. 
was dissolved and the firm of Stillwell, Mil- 
len & Co. was established, with headquar- 
ters at Savannah, and L. R. Millen & Co., 
of New York city, consisting of W. B. 
Stillwell, Loring R. Miller and L, Johnson, 
R. H. and W. R. Bewick being admitted 
several years later. The firm owned and 
operated the Screven County Lumber Com- 
pany, Central Georgia Lumber Company 
and Augusta Lumber Company, and also 
built and operated the Waycross Air Line 
railroad and the Millen & Southern rail- 
road. In all these companies Mr. Stillwell 
held official positions, and was president of 
the Waycross Lumber Company. In 1895 the lumber 
business of Stillwell, Millen & Co.,L.R.Millen & Co.,Me- 
Donough & Co., the James K. Clarke Lumber Company, 
Henry P. Talmadge and C. C. Southard was consolidated 
into the Southern Pine Company of Georgia, and Mr. 
Stillwell became secretary and treasurer of the company, 
which position he still holds, being also director of the 
purchasing and shipping department. His place has 
always been in the executive department and he has had 
an influential voice in shaping the policies of the various 
companies. “If we have any reputation at all,” he 
said recently, “it is that we are prompt in everything. 
We keep our promises, and when we make a sale to be 
delivered upon a certain time it is delivered. It is not 
uncommon for us frequently to sell at great advantage 
because we can be depended upon in this respect. This 
is accomplished first by care in making promises, and 
then in looking after the details and keeping things 

(Continued on Page 43.) 
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Prices on white pine dimension are likely to be ad- 
vanced before long. Wisconsin manufacturers have been 
demanding the advance for some time and now con- 
ditions on the Mississippi river are such that the man- 
ufacturers in that section are coming into line. 


PPP P PLD PDL LLL IPD 


The improved tone of the speculative markets, es- 
pecially in stocks, is shown in the statements of the 
clearing houses of the country for the week ending 
June 13, as reported to Bradstreet’s. Total clearances 
for the country were $2,419,191,049, and for New York 
$1,642,914,878. The percentages of increase as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year were 
66.3 percent for the entire country, 95 percent for New 
York and 26.7 percent outside of New York. 


The treasury department has instructed collectors 
of customs to require importers to furnish, whenever 
practicable, the original invoices or bills of sale or pur- 
chase covering imported merchandise, regardless of the 
value, instead of a formal statement of the value pre- 
pared by the importer or a customs broker. 


PAPAL 


The working of the national bankruptcy law in prac- 
tical operation leads to the belief that it may be made 
permanent. The present law has already been in force 
longer than that of 1841 and while it has some faults 
they are all subject to correction, and the aggregate ad- 
vantages of the act, in reducing the expense of admin- 
istration, the avoidance of preferences and, in the main, 
the prevention of fraudulent failures, are giving it con- 
stantly more favor in the eyes of business men as they 
become accustomed to it. 


i i il 


The yellow pine molding business has been conducted 
in too loose a way. There has been practically no stand- 
ard, though of course the better manufacturers have 
adapted themselves to the custom and numbers of the 
trade in describing moldings. Almost every mill, how- 
ever, has had its own special designs in addition, so 
that there has been a diversity which is not good for 
the business. It should be remembered that the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued a 
yellow pine molding book and it is the hope thit the 
manufacturers will use it as a guide for standard pat- 
terns and either decline to make other patterns or do 
so at prices and in a way which will discourage order- 
ing them or secure full recompense for the expense in- 
volved. 

OPD ADP PD LD ID DDD 

It used to be said of the steam nigger that it could 
do anything but talk. Another thing that it could not 
do, however, was to think, and that is the trouble with 
all machinery. The more efficient machinery is the bet- 
ter brains it takes to run it, and for that reason, if for 
no other, labor should be paid better wages these days 


than of old. 
PAPO 


There promises to be an excellent crop of the small 
grains, while the condition of corn has improved re- 
markably within the last two weeks. Agricultural pros 
perity therefore seems to be assured in spite of any 
local drawbacks that have developed. 





Too many employers in the lumber industry are try- 
ing to buy brains at the same price as muscle. 


PBDI DPD DD DDD 


The lumber trade of Great Britain, at least as far as 
relates to American woods, seems to be under a cloud 
just at present. Our Liverpool correspondent, in his 
letter published this week, descries no bright spots in 


the situation, 
OPA PADD PDD DPD PPL 


The statistics of building in twenty-one of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country for May, as compiled by Con- 
struction News, shows an extremely satisfactory con- 





dition. The table it presents is as follows: 
1901 1900 Percent 
Ciry, No. Cost. No. Cost. Gain. 
New York 408 $4,515,695 553 $6,480,547 * 29 
Chicago ...:.. 719 4,835,100 295 1,122,600 330 
Pittsburg..... 406 4,358,325 217 788,310 452 
Philadelphia. . .1,672 3,877,325 850 2,359,990 64 
Brooklyn..... 518 1,677,535 559 1,966,292 * 14 
Cleveland. ... 4382 1,236,900 272 877,085 228 
Bt. ROU c:0.6 x 359 1,296,354 171 411,231 215 
Minneapolis .. 460 1,012,211 860 692,083 46 
Washington... 357 680,819 242 522,365 30 
ars 342 586,000 174 307,500 90 
eee 169 518,080 124 270,728 91 
Milwaukee .... 179 459,630 166 411,948 11 
Los Angeles... 181 401,966 169 216,075 86 
Seattle. ..... 441 398,856 175 195,635 103 
Denver ....... 124 369,600 117 290,310 27 
Cincinnati. .. 326 284,930 239 275,293 8 
Atlanta ...... 271 210,978 207 297,342 * 29 
Allegheny .... 91 202,975 83 109,500 85 
Basalo ....3.- 138 196,500 127 303,276 * 35 
Baltimore .... 218 253,801 eee ee didhe 
New Orleans... 190 343,107 125 175,929 95 
Totals ...8,001 $27,716,687 5,483 $17,524,039 58 


* Loss. 


New York makes so poor a showing simply because 
during the previous month few builders had been taking 
out permits for all the building proposed, and for many 
that were only talked about, for some time to come in 
anticipation of the new tenement house law. The April 
permits in that city represented a valuation of $37,629,- 
649. Chicago and Pittsburg are the most notable in the 
list given above. 


Now it is war between the National Metal Trades 
Association, representing manufacturers, and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, representing the 
employees. The unions threaten to call out 650,000 
metal workers in the United States, including pattern 
makers, electrical machinists, iron molders, tool makers 
etc. It is most earnestly to be hoped that no such 
trade war will be the outcome. Without considering the 
question as to whether the employers might or might 
not pay better wages, the unions in this case are at 
least technically in the wrong. Last year the famous 
agreement between the employers’ association and the 
unions provided that all diuerences which might in the 
future arise, not covered by that agreement, should be 
settled by arbitration. When the question came up a 
few weeks ago of wages in connection with the reduced 
hours the employers agreed to submit the question to 
arbitration according to agreement. The unions took 
the ground that the maintenance of the old day’s pay 
was understood in connection with the reduction in 
hours, and declined to submit that question to arbitra- 
tion. But if the agreement to arbitrate was worth any- 
thing and meant anything, it must and should cover just 
such a question as this. If an advance in the rate per 
hour were “understood” in connection with the shorten- 
ing of the day, such would be the decision of the arbi- 


trators. 
BB BD BPD DD DD AA 


One of the weak points in many credit systems is that 
people will let men have goods on credit to whom they 
would not loan $5 in cash. 


NORTHERN PINE SITUATION. 


The greatly improved crop condition in the west and 
northwest doubtless furnishes one of the chief causes for 
the continued and increasing strength of the white pine 
market; but everywhere throughout the country the sit- 
uation is good, so that there is no opportunity for a 
lessening of the general demand and consequently there 
is a maintenance of values and expectation almost every- 
where of an advance, especially in good lumber and piece 
stuff. It is coming to be the belief of those interested 
in white pine that there will be no break in values this 
summer. 

It is an almost unprecedented thing to have white pine 
prices in both cargoes and carload lots steadily main- 
tained during the shipping season. There is almost 
always a let down some time. So certainly does this hap- 
pen that buyers have been unwilling to admit the prob- 
ability, and hardly the possibility, of an absolutely 
steady market this year; but the season is so far ad- 
vanced, conditions remain so uniform, demand is so 
growing, that there seems now to be no likelihood of a 
decline anywhere. The only class of stock which is at 
all unsteady is box lumber, but even such material is 
commanding better prices than in the ordinary season 
and is weak only in comparisen with the conditions 
last year. It is, of course, good lumber that is in es- 
pecially scant supply, and even the wholesalers of the 
east are discussing the advisability of raising prices to 
their customers for such stock. 

All through the Wisconsin and in the Mississippi val- 
ley below Minneapolis piece stuff is in demand beyond 
the supply and lumber shippers of those sections are 
drawing upon the reserves of the extreme northwestern 
part of the field, which to strengthen. values 
there. 

Minneapolis is having the heaviest trade in its his- 
tory. The May shipments were larger than in any pre- 
vious May on record and the trade of the month has 
been equaled in but six months in the history of that 
market. 

It is almost certain that the northern pine product 
will show a decline this year as compared with the pre- 
vious year, although the manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of favorable conditions to turn out as large a 
product as possible. But there are fewer mills sawing 
this season than in 1900 or in 1899 and the industry 
will be extremely fortunate if the cut be as large as last 
year. The mills along the lakes are doing relatively as 
well as those in the interior. Lumber is being put on the 
docks rapidly, but it is on the other hand being taken 
away as rapidly as boats can be secured. One of the great 
difficulties with the wholesalers just now is to find the 
vessel capacity with which to move stocks. Boats that 
are on the market are getting the benefit of competition 
among shippers, with the result that prices are getting 
firmly on to the $2.50 basis to Lake Erie, with corre- 
spondingly high rates for shorter distances in other di- 
rections. Altogether the outlook is one which indicates 
firm prices for northern pine with probable advances in 
some items. What is to be done in the way of making 
the lists accord with conditions will be by advances 
rather than reductions. 
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YELLOW PINE SUPPLIES. 


Those who have watched the reports made by the 
yellow pine clearing house from month to month as to 
the production and shipment of yellow pine lumber are 
aware that these are figures that can be depended upon. 
The blanks upon-which they are based asked the mills 
to give the total product for the month and the month’s 
shipments divided according to the states to which they 
are shipped or to state the fact if shipments are within 
the state or for export. The result is that the com- 
pilation of these reports gives figures which have sel- 
dom been equaled in their completeness and reliability. 
It is of course possible that some mill man might imag- 
ine that he might affect the market favorably by “doc- 
toring” his report, but it is hardly probable that any- 
thing of the sort will be done and, as a matter of fact, 
these reports are taken from the books of the various 
mills and given in the exact number of feet they should. 

It is to be regretted that of the several hundred in- 
quiries sent out reports come from only 140 to 150 mills. 
The highest number was 157, covering February of this 
year, but these mills are well scattered through the ter- 
ritory west of the Alabama and Georgia line so that 
they fairly represent the general situation. The reports 
therefore of the yellow pine clearing house, which are 
a department of the work of the Southern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, are correctly representative of 
the changes in the yellow pine market situation. 

We have collected below the totals from August, 1900, 
to April, 1901, inclusive. Prior to August of last year 
the cut for a few months had been greater than the 
shipments. In June, 1900, stocks among the mills con- 
tributing to these reports increased about 15,000 000 
feet, in July 8,800,000 feet, but in August the tide turned 
and from that time to this shipments have been steadily 
in excess of the cut. The total excess of shipments and 
consequent decrease of stock on hand from the first of 
May was 140,118,922 feet. It is the estimate that the 
record for May when it will appear within a week or 
two will show a decrease of approximately 30,000,000 
feet. 

These figures are most interesting, however, when 
taken in connection with the stock on hand. Figures 
of this sort have not been compiled regularly, but Jan- 
uary 1, last, these figures were obtained from 140 mills 
which had on hand at that date 447,160,718 feet of lum- 
ber. During the succeeding four months the excess of 
shipments over production was 89,274,881 or about 20 
percent. This would leave the stock on hand May 1 at 
these mills 357,885,837 feet. With shipments at about 
200,000,000 feet a month it will be seen that the re- 
serve stock is equivalent to the shipments of less than 
two months. This stock includes everything, the yard 
stock, especially bill stuff awaiting shipment, surplus 
items, off grade and damaged stock and, in_ short, 
everything which will ordinarily be found around the 
mill. It is not to be wondered at then, in view of these 
figures, that shipments of yellow pine are not promptly 
made and that prices are firmly held, and that what- 
ever concessions may be secured are merely on the sur- 
plus items which are always to be found in a broken 
stock, 


No. of Stock 
Month, Reports. Cut. Shipments. Decrease. 
Aug., 1900...145 178,634,968 181,202,747 2,567,779 


Sept., 1900...140 
Oct., 1900...140 
Nov., 1900...1380 
Dec., 1900,..126 
Jan., 1901...134 
Feb., 1901...157 
Mar., 1901,..151 
April, 1901. ..153 


144,791,082 
162,291,340 
161,410,460 
124,084,267 
146,326,758 
169,360,486 
179,922,964 
187,064,366 


157,010,944 
174,534,831 
176,652,193 
182,655,393 
175,787,671 
187,875,511 
203,160,223 
205,126,050 


12,219,912 
12,243,491 
15,241,733 

8,571,126 
29,460,913 
18,515,025 
238,237,259 
18,061,684 


140,118,922 


EXPORTERS’ BILLS OF LADING. 


A question of very great importance to exporters of 
lumber and other products which are usually shipped 
without boxing or crating will come up in a case recently 
instituted in the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York by the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. 

As has been exploited at length in the LUMBERMAN, 
exporters of lumber have been great sufferers from the 
practice which the steamship companies have of treating 
lumber ar an incidental freight commodity taken largely 
for the purpose of filling up space which otherwise would 
go vacant. From the point of view of the steamship 
men, lumber taken on board has been partly for the use 
of the ship as dunnage or other purpose in connection 
with main cargo. The result has been that lumber ship- 
ments have suffered very largely from claims for shortage 
or for damage made by the consignees, and the responsi- 
bility for which rests largely upon the steamship compa- 
nies. Owing to the fact, however, that the companies have, 
in the main, declined to issue “clean” bills of lading for 
lumber shipments, the exporter has had nothing in the 
shape of a bill of lading upon which he could claim any 
definite quantity of lumber. The bill of lading as issued 
has generally been qualified by the words “more or less” 
or “shippers’ load and count,” or some other limiting 
clause of like period. 

For years lumber exporters have suffered from the 
conditions above mentioned without taking any steps to 
get relief. The organization of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association and the consequent combination of 
interests affected thereby seemed to afford a means of 
bringing up the question of the right of the exporter in 
such a manner as to get an authoritative determination 
on the subject. The association from its organization 
has made the question of the relations of its members 
with the transportation companies, both rail and water, 
of firet importance and has sought to develop such rela- 
tions along lines more satisfactory to both the shipper 








and the carrier. The association has met with unusual 
success in its dealings with the various railroads and 
steamship companies, but on the one great question of the 
form of the ocean bill of lading less has been accom- 
plished by negotiation than the association hoped for, 
and in consequence it has been felt necessary from the 
lurikermen’s standpoint to get a determination from the 
courts as to just what rights the exporter has. 

Two carloads of hardwood lumber were shipped by 
Samuel A, Bennett to London, consigned to Leary & 
Co. Great care was taken in tallying the lumber, part 
of which was bundled and the bundles were securely 
fastened with hoop iron. Space was engaged for the ship- 
ment upon the steamship Minnehaha of the Atlantic 
Transport Line. The steamship received the lumber from 
lighter and the shipper thereupon demanded at the steam- 
ship company’s office his bills of lading. Bills of lading 
were tendered to him containing the usual limiting 
clauses, and these were absolutely refused. Demand was 
made for bills of lading in the form provided for in the 
act of congress known as the “Harter act.” It is the pro- 
visions of this act upon which the association relies in 
its position that members are entitled to bills of lading 
for export shipments specifying definitely the quantities 
of lumber contained in the shipments. The sections of 
the act in question are as follows: 

Secrion 4. That it shall be the duty of the owner * * * 
to issue to shippers * * * a bill of lading or shipping docu- 
ment stating, among other things, the marks necessary for 
identification, number of as or quantity; stating 
whether it be carrier’s or shipper’s receipt, * * * and such 
document shall be prima facie evidence of the receipt of the 
merchandise therein described. 

Section 5. That for a violation of any of the provisions 
of this act the * * * owner who refuses to issue, on demand, 
the bill of lading herein provided for shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding two thousand dollars. 

Upon demand made for bills of lading specifying 
definitely the quantity of lumber the transport company 
positively declined to give such bills of lading. Subse- 
quent correspondence between counsel for the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association and the Atlantic Trans- 
port Company resulted in certain propositions being 
made by the transatlantic freight conference looking 
toward the issuance of “clean” bills of lading for certain 
classes of lumber, but the concessions were not deemed 
broad enough to justify the association in dropping the 
matter of obtaining an interpretation of the act. Ac- 
tion was, therefore, instituted by libel suit against the 
steamship Minnehaha, which carried the lumber in ques- 
tion. 

It is the intention of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association to push this case to a final determination 
by the highest courts, and moneys for that purpose have 
been provided and instructions have been given to coun- 
sel to press the matter with all possible vigor. The result 
will be looked forward to with great interest by not 
only lumber shippers but exporters of other bulky stuff 
who may have been suffering from the failure of the com- 
panies to issue “clean” bills of lading. 


INDUCING CONVENTION ATTENDANCE. 


One of the greatest difficulties of people who appre- 
ciate the benefits of association work is to arouse the 
interest of the trade generally. There are too many 
people who are so indifferent or selfish that their active 
co-operation, even their tacit consent, can not be secured 
in behalf of an organization which is designed for the 
benefit of each member of the trade. 

Sometimes they are eager to profit by the work that 
is done by others but are so selfish that they are not 
willing to expend anything of their own time or 
money in furthering it. Sometimes they are so 
shortsighted that if tangible results, that can be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, are not immediately apparent 
they declare that the association is worthless. In many 
cases the difficulty seems to be inertia; many men are so 
engrossed in their own immediate affairs that it is 
extremely difficult to interest them in broader subjects 
or methods. They think they have no time to attend 
an association meeting or even to listen to those who 
would interest them in association talk. 

The Georgia Saw Mill Association has been very suc- 
cessful, and yet its officers evidently have met with the 
usual difficulties outlined above. At the last meeting, 
held June 11, it was decided to offer some unusual in- 
ducements in order to secure the attendance at the 
next meeting of the mill men of Georgia and Florida 
and to interest them in the work of the association. 
In the first place they offer a membership in the organ- 
ization free for three months to all the small mills in 
the states—those cutting out over 10,000 feet a day. In 
addition the association will pay the railroad fare and 
hotel expenses for all non-members who will attend the 
next meeting of the association, to be held July 15, at 
Tifton, Ga. 

If these two propositions do not get out an attend- 
ance at the next meeting that will practically cover the 
lumber industry of Georgia and Florida and if they do 
not lead to a greatly increased membership then are 
the arts of the promoter and the advertising solicitor 
and the premium subscription list creator of no avail. 
And yet the chances are that a considerable percentage 
of the people thus invited to share in the benefits of the 
association work will think it is a scheme for getting 
their money or to benefit some one else at their expense. 

There are some people so constituted that they are 
unable to see anything but a purely selfish motive in 
whatever is done. It will be freely admitted by all those 
engaged in the association work world that their ulti- 
mate object is to benefit themselves but they know that 
they can accomplish this only by benefiting each other 
and all of those in the trade and so they work first for 
the general good, confident that the particular benefit 
to themselves will inevitably result. 





THE VALUE OF LINGUISTIC EQUIPMENT. 


There is a certain young man 23 years of age, ambi- 
tious and energetic, working hard to learn the lumber 
trade in which already he has a good position, who has 
been studying the Spanish language, in which he has 
acquired a proficiency that will make him a master of 
the spoken and written tongue with very little further 
training, who thinks that his knowledge of the language 
and the lumber business should be combined in a way 
profitable to himself and which should command a fu- 
ture of usefulness to those with whom he might asso- 
ciate himself, He wishes the opinion of the Lumprr- 
MAN as to the facts about the opportunity and as to 
how he should go about it to realize his ambitions, 

It has often been said that the right kind of man will 
make his own opportunities, but that is only measurably 
true. Before a man sets his heart on doing a certain 
thing it is well to find out if there is any need that that 
particular thing be done. The question in this case is 
as to whether there is a demand in the lumber trade for 
men acquainted with the business who have a good work- 
ing knowledge of the Spanish language. We imagine there 
is. The trade of this country is growing constantly 
and, what is more to the point, American lumber ex- 
porters are establishing closer relations with Spanish 
speaking countries than have existed in the past. In- 
stead of always shipping to local importers who con- 
duct their correspondence with them in the English 
language, however grotesquely phrased, there is a ten- 
dency to establish representatives abroad. 

It has been one of the weak points of the American 
manufacturers and merchants that they have had so 
light a direct foreign representation. This is gradually 
being remedied and already lumber exporters have their 
own agents in Mexico, in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent. Some of the most important markets for yellow 
pine are found in Spanish speaking countries, and while 
acquaintance with the lumber business and with Spanish 
are not all that are necessary to fit a man for usefulness 
in such capacity they form the necessary bases there- 
for. One thus equipped will more readily become of 
value than one who is not. The Spanish war opened up 
new avenues for business employment. While Cuba 
will doubtless be given independence, the relationship 
between that island and the United States must here- 
after be closer than ever before and it is thought that 
American lumber yards can be conducted to advantage 
on the island. 

Porto Rico perhaps offers more opportunities though 
it is but a small bit of country. There will be a grow- 
ing field for business in the Philippines, although it 
would not be strange if the opportunities there should 
be absorbed by those who have gone over in government 
service, but decided to remain. Doubtless in the army 
and the civil service every business and profession is 
represented. Still there will be a growing opportunity 
there for young men adapted to the work. 

If our correspondent seriously wishes to enter the 
export trade with foreign countries let him secure em- 
ployment as a clerk with some concern doing this sort 
of business. Let him perfect himself in correspondence 
Spanish. Nothing else so appeals to any good business 
man as a well written, correctly worded letter. Prelim- 
inary thereto there should be a correct English style. 
Occupying such a position and developing in it ability 
and energy, the opportunity for foreign service is likely 
to present itself. 


TRADE UNIONISM GONE MAD. 


The National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, has long been pointed out as a model employer of 
labor, and its relations with its employees held up as 
a model after which others were enjoined to pattern. 
Through shorter hours, higher wages and club com- 
forts and conveniences it has sought to attract and liold 
the best class of labor and to develop it to its highest 
degree of productiveness by a course of treatment in- 
tended to' differentiate the clock-actuated, dummy sort 
of workman from the intelligent, enthusiastic operative 
taking an honest pride in the work of his hands. Prizes 
for gardening and for model yards in the vicinity of 
the National works have made what was a grimy, nar- 
row street of frame buildings one of the handsomest 
residence streets in the country, and this idea has been 
carried out in more ways than can be told here. ; 

In all this, however, the company consistently dis- 
claimed any idea of philanthropy. It said that it paid. 
It could afford to give its workmen better wages than 
the average because they did better work; and it could 
afford to allow them shorter hours because their labor 
while at work was more effective, sufficiently so to make 
up for it. It was confidently predicted that under such 
conditions labor troubles would be out of the question. 

In the face of concessions and considerate treatment 
that has set a high record for employers the factory 
closed down. Trade unionism did it, in an attempt 
to make the company take back four molders who had 
been discharged for good and sufficient reasons. The 
molders and polishers then violated an agreement not 
to strike without giving their superior officers an oppor- 
tunity to help adjust the matter, and the company 
closed down the works. , 

Trade unionism, like any other form of co-operation, 
is all right if actuated by the right spirit; but there 1s 
an element in its present conduct that no one can JUS 
tify. The company mentioned did all these things for 
its employees in order to increase their working efli- 
ciency. The object of unionism is to keeping the work- 
ing efficiency of the individual at a minimum, so that 
the work will “go ’round.” A certain amount of work 
accomplished, he must call it a day’s work and “soldier 
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for the rest of the day. The company offered prizes 
for suggestions of improvements in any of its manufac- 
turing processes. The unions discouraged this and 
complaints were entered against some who sent in sug- 
gestions. 

That is the sort of old fogyism which used to destroy 
threshing machines, cotton gins and other labor saving 
machinery, and which has so bound the manufacturers 
of England hand and foot that they must helplessly see 
America wrest their commercial supremacy from them. 
There the reactionary element of trade unionism is 
supreme. Here it can make trouble only occasionally, 
and must in time give way to sturdy American common 
sense. To go back to the old methods and cut our 
wheat and gin our cotton and weave our cloth and 
carry on our manufactures by hand would not make 
more work, but less, for the world’s commerce would 
shrivel in a night to the old dimensions. The workman 
who does only half his best for his employer, thinking 
to make work for some one else, is a blind fool; and 
those workmen in Dayton whose loyalty to a doubtful 
union principle has exceeded their loyalty to employers 
whose dominant principle has been the Golden Rule 
have done an incalculable injury to every other laborer 
upon the face of the earth. It is to be hoped, however, 
that their action will have the good effect to expose so 
glaringly the rampant evils of the radical sort of trade 
unionism that hereafter the real friends of labor may 
have not quite so much cause to blush for it. 

It is not likely that with all this the National Cash 
Register Company regrets one cent of the thousands 
of dollars that it has expended’ for its employees, or 
that it will adopt any different course of action in the 
future. Its course still remains one which other em- 
ployers would do well to imitate. It is not strange 
that trade unionism should not know how to deal with 
such employers, since it has had so little practice. 
Some day this spirit of suspicion and antagonism will 
be exorcised from the labor field, and the relation of 
wage earner with wage payer be one of loyal good feel- 
ing. The outrageous blunders of the trade unionism 
of today are themselves agencies working out a happier 
future. 


LEARNING HARDWOOD MANUFACTURE. 


When a man who has had his training as a lumber 
manufacturer in white pine or other soft woods changes 
from that line to a full fledged exclusive hardwood 
operator he is almost certain to make some serious 
mistakes. The modern soft wood mill is built to do a 
fair quality of work at the highest possible speed. It 
might almost be said that speed is the first requisite. 
To this end ample power, heavy machinery and a mul- 
tiplicity of labor saving and speed quickening devices 
are used. Ample power and heavy machinery are as de- 
sirable in the hardwoods but not primarily for the same 
purpose. In the hardwoods, especially in the finer ones, 
the quality of the product and the utmost utilization 
of the timber are of the first consequence, and speed, 
while of course desirable if nothing be sacrificed to gain 
it, is secondary. 

The hardwood mill that a good white pine manufac- 
turer puts up is usually a first class mill in its con- 
struction and the character of its machinery, but it 
usually has to be rearranged and some of the machinery 
taken out before it is thoroughly fitted for its work. 
We have a case in mind where a company with no ex- 
perience whatever in the hardwood business instructed 
the machinery manufacturers to put up the most com- 
plete mill possible. The contract was filled to the let- 
ter. Every imaginable device was put into that mill, 
including a lot of lumber handling appliances which 
would have been all right in a fast pine mill but which 
were of absolutely no use in a hardwood mill, and worse 
than useless inasmuch as they were in the way and con- 
sumed power. That mill lost money for its owners from 
the start and could do nothing else. Of course the ig- 
norance which was responsible for building such a mill 
was responsible in other ways for many of their losses, 
but the mill itself would have squandered their money 
without any assistance. 

More recently, in an isolated southern town with no 
market for slabs and other refuse and consequently with 
fuel to burn, the power plant was equipped with a mag- 
nificent, high grade Corliss engine. In that country a 
plenty of men could have been found to run a slide 
valve engine, but one who was competent to take care 
of this fine piece of mechanism had to be imported at 
$1 or $1.50 a day higher wages, and then there was 
fuel to burn in a refuse pit. In that one item a con- 
siderable investment was absolutely thrown away. 

The mill building was of the most solid and perfect 
construction. We are not inclined to quarrel with the 
builder about that point because there is a certain moral 
effect of a well built and well kept mill building which is 
of value to the employees; but this mill, in the southern 
climate, was just such an one as would have been 
entirely in place to do winter work in the north. 

Then there were labor saving devices and speed ac- 
celerating devices which, while good enough in their 
way, were out of place in such a mill and even a detri- 
ment. While it is not wise to overerowd employees it 
is often equally unwise to give them too little to do. 
Anything that saves hard, wearing labor is good; but 
if the result be simply to allow men to stand around 
doing nothing two-thirds of the time there is likely 
to be a loss of efficiency. 

Often there is a temptation to speed in such a mill 
which is injurious to the product, while undoubtedly 
many hardwood mills could turn out a larger product 
without detriment to the quality of the lumber, and so, 
With decided economy, quality should always be the 
first consideration. This attention to quality involves 





careful scrutiny of each log as it is cut and perhaps a 
frequent turning of it in order to get the best results. 
The mill crew which is infected with a mania for speed 
and is trying to make a record is apt to neglect this 
primary principle. 

The man who for the first time enters the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber should make haste slowly. He 
should study the ground carefully, and in many in- 
stances it would be the part of wisdom to build an ex- 
perimental plant as cheaply as is consistent with turn- 
ing out good work. With the product of such a plant 
and along with its operations can be studied the char- 
acteristics of the timber, the proper methods to be em- 
ployed in logging and manufacture and the markets. 
After a year or so in experimental operations of this 
sort the manufacturer is in position to know what he 
needs and can develop his mill or build a new one along 
lines which will produce the best results. 

While it is an exaggeration, it is approximately a 
fact that a man with saw mill experience in the soft 
woods has to learn his trade over again when he deals 
in hardwoods. With some men the situation is even 
worse than this, for they not only have to learn much 
but to unlearn much. It is the exception when success 
from the start is secured by any one entering the hard- 
wood producing business on a large scale. He must 
buy his experience at no inconsiderable cost. 


Tales of the Trade. 


Sam Wright's Latest. 

Last week there was granted to J. Sam Wright, sales 
agent of the Butters Lumber Company, of Boardman, 
N. C., letters patent on a new and important invention. 
The document very modestly describes it as improved 
name plate and hat guard. 

J. Sam Wright is nothing if he is not original. In 
times within the memory of his friends he has been 
able to give Pittsburg Phil and Riley Grannan tips on 
systems of beating the bang tails. He has also insti- 
tuted new and original methods in the cultivation of 
semi-tropical fruits in Arizona. It is forgotten whether 











the growth was prunes, almonds or lemons, but more 
likely it was something to do with improving the qual- 
ity of whisky sours. 

And now Sam has turned his mind to the spirit of 
invention. 

Hereafter the wayfarer, when he deposits his hat on 
the rack of a hostelry, need no longer fear that his five 
dollar Dunlap will vanish and in place thereof he will 
find a battered head piece which originally cost $1.78. 

The writer is not an expert on complicated machinery, 
but from a reading of the document just received by Mr. 
Wright from Uncle Sam, as 
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thing in this wise: If the 
careless or felonious individ- 
ual picks up a hat that does 
not belong to him and claps 
it on his head, a bell violent- 
ly announces to him the fact. 
If the ringing of the bell has 
no effect on him two steel 
fingers project and seize a 
lock of hair, violently remov- 
ing it to the size of a dime. 
| If this second hint lack of 
efficiency in getting the own- 
er’s hat returned ;, to him a 
small dynamite bomb is exploded, which of necessity 
results in the destruction of the hat, but also places the 
felonious individual in a position where he does not con- 
tinue his vicious calling. 

Some people may think this an attempt at a cheap 
joke, but it is not. The writer has seen the original 
patent. Sam says he got it for $75, and it’s cheap. 

A Very Young Saw Mill “Man.” 

In the opinion of a LUMBERMAN correspondent, “it is 
not always the heaviest battalion which wins. Pluck 
and intelligence have their day now and then in demon- 
strating that strength consists of other things than 
muscle, as instanced in the fact that a 12-year-old boy, 
Homer Kiger, of Urquhart post office, Taylor county, 
Wis., does all the setting in his father’s mill for a cut 
of 15,000 to 16,000 feet daily. The lad began with the 
season and, as he is physically improving, bids fair to 
hold out to the end. e mill will eut between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 feet. 
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The Last Warning. 


Law for Lumbermen. 


Association Not Against Federal Law. 

A combination for the manufacture within a state 
of an article of commerce having been held not to be 
within the purview of the federal antitrust law of 1890, 
although the manufacturing combination constitutes a 
monopoly, because it involves nothing in the way of 
interstate commerce, the United States circuit court, 
district of Washington, is of the opinion that it does 
not alter the case that the combination includes the sale 
of its product among its objects. Accordingly, it holds, 
in the case of Gibbs vs. MaNeeley (107 Federal Re- 
porter 210), that the Washington Red Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association does not violate the law 
referred to, inasmuch as the members manufacture and 
sell within the state, the intention being that the 
product sold shall all be used within the state or trans- 
ported and sold out of it, as the purchaser shall decide. 
Hence, if any injury has been suffered by reason of this 
alleged combination the court says that it is within 
the province of the state to provide the remedy. 





Possession Essential to Logger’s Lien. 

In a logging contract it was especially agreed that 
the amount of logs cut thereunder was to be determined 
by the mill scale or the scale at which the logs were 
sold to some mill, and that the logger should not have 
and receive his pay for his services until the owner had 
sold the logs and received the proceeds thereof. This 
contract, the supreme court of Washington thinks, must 
be ‘held to negative the intention of the logger to claim 
a logger’s lien under the statute of that state. It says 
(Anderson vs. Tingley, 64 Pacific Reporter 747) that 
he could not retain possession and dominion over the 
logs for the purposes of a lien and at the same time 
permit the owner to sell them to some mill and pay him 
from the proceeds of such sale. Retention of possession 
by the lienor was a necessary element of the common 
law lien, and if one would maintain the statutory lien 
he must also keep himself in position to retain domin- 
ion and control over the property in the method pro- 
vided by statute. This the logger could not do under 
the above contract. He agreed that the owner might 
sell the logs and pay him from the purchase money, 
which could only mean that the owner was to have 
absolute possession and was authorized to pass posses- 
sion over to a purchaser. Wherefore the court holds 
that the right of the logger to a lien must be denied in 
this case because of the terms of the contract. 


Not Partners in Getting Out Timber. 

The usual test of the existence of a partnership is 
community of risks—mutual though not necessarily equal 
participation in the profits and losses. But participa- 
tion in profits alone is not always decisive proof of a 
partnership. Whether a partnership exists, ever, 
between persons, growing out of a joint enterprise 
between them, must be determined by their intentions in 
entering into the agreement to carry it out. Further- 
more, the supreme court of Alabama says, in the case 
of the Gulf City Shingling Company vs. Boyles (29 
Southern Reporter 800), the general rule is that sharing 
in the profits as a mode of compensation for property 
furnished does not constitute a partnership between the 
contracting parties. Thus, for example, the court holds 
here that a provision in an ageement that the proceeds 
of certain trees to be gotten out by one party were to 
be divided with another, who claimed to be owner, after 
paying the expenses of hauling and loading on the cars— 
the freight charges and other expenses of selling—was 
not sufficient of itself to constitute the parties part- 
ners. In other words, there being but a stipulation for 
the performance of certain acts in a single matter—that 
of cutting and marketing certain trees on land—with- 
out expense or cost to each other, further than that all 
expenses were to be deducted from the proceeds of the 
sale of the timber, the purpose being to compensate the 
party cutting the trees for a claim to the land which 
that party was asserting under a tax deed, 80 as to leave 
the title in the other party unembarrassed, the court 
holds that there was no partnership between the parties. 





Where Logs and Road are Assessable. 

One provision of the Michigan statutes is that all 
forest products shall be assessed in the township or ward 
where they may be on the second Monday of April, 
except that where said property is in transit to some 
place within the state it shall be assessed in such 
place. Again, it is provided that all lumber, logs ete. 
that. may be piled or left in any yard, railroad reserve 
or in any shed shall not be deemed in transit but shall 
be assessed to the person or corporation having control 
of the yard, railroad reserve, shed or place of storage, 
where the same may be situated at the time provided by 
law for taking such assessment. This led to the con- 
tention, in the case of Mitchell vs. the Township of 
Lake, that where the owners of logs are the owners of 
the railroad over which they are transported they are 
handled by private conveyance and must be deemed in 
transit when piled on the right of way, and are assess- 
able at the place of destination. But not so thinks the 
supreme court of Michigan. It holds (85 Northwest- 
ern Reporter 865) that such logs are assessable at the 
place situated at the time for assessment, as the second 
provision quoted does not make any exception In case 
the railroad over the track of which the logs are to 
be transported is owned by the owner of the logs 
instead of by a corporation. The road itself—in this 
case a narrow gage logging railroad operated by steam 
—the court holds to be real property and assessable 
as such in the township or place where situated. 
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Built Up Bloomington. 

The visitor to Bloomington sees little effect of the 
three million dollar fire that ravaged the town less than 
a year ago. Around the square fine buildings have gone 
up—another illustration that when we get a hustle on 
ourselves it takes little time to repair damage by fire, 
flood or wind. To rebuild this business part of Bloom- 
ington did not greatly redound to the bank account of 
the local yard man, however. As a rule these big con- 
tracts do not materially help him. He who builds a 
store, a bank or an office building naturally thinks he 
should buy his material at wholesale, and often he does 
so. Contractors in large numbers are willing to take 
hold of the job, competition is sharp and the yard man, 
if he mix with the deal, must do a large amount of work 
for little money. There are retail dealers who have told 
me they want nothing to do with such building enter- 
prises. Those buildings often call for sizes which are 
not carried in stock, and these times it is not so easy to 
get them. Away back a saw mill man would jump 
around lively to fill any kind of a bill, but apparently 
he has gotten over it. These days he will return an order 
with all the grace of a French dancing master. Not 
long ago a yard man, wanting no doubt to be a little 
cute, said he had no trouble getting what he wanted in 
lumber. About once in six months I meet a yard man 
who evidently delights to give me a crack on the head. 
He is the same kind of fellow who tries his best to make 
the traveling salesman think he is about the size of a 
mustard seed. These men are rarely found, but on the 
principle that it takes all kinds of people’ to make the 
world they must exist. I said to this man that some of 
his neighbors were at that very moment in want of square 
pickets and could not get them. There were others who 
wanted 2x6-18s and couldn’t get them; therefore if he 
would be so kind as to tell me where those items could 
be had I would convey the information to his neighbors, 
and it would be conferring a blessing on them. I also 
called his attention to several other items of which I 
asked him to tell me where they could be had. Finally 
he modified his statement and said he could buy all the 
lumber he could pay for. 

Those dealers who are so bothered to get square pick- 
ets just now do not know who is using so many pickets. 
They say they are having more call for them than in two 














“Salesmen rushed here from every direction.” 


or three years before. It may be that as a people we 
are returning to our senses and fencing our yards. Since 
I have been farming in Iowa more horses and cattle have 
run through my garden and over the lawn than would 
fill a hundred cars, and I haven’t sense enough to build 
a nice looking fence along in front and thus stop all 
this trouble. My neighbors have no fences, and of course 
I want to be fashionable; therefore I ape their manners. 
It would not surprise me after all if we sprang from 
the monkey. 

This big fire brought to the surface the get there Eli 
character of the lumber salesmen. While the smoke 
was yet filling the air salesmen rushed here from every 
direction importuning the yard men to lay in heavy 
stocks. They did not appear to think it would be neces- 
sary to wait until the engine stopped squirting and the 
debris was cleared away before it would be decided 
just what would be done and wanted. A fire of this de- 
scription puts business into the hands of the sash and 
door men. The quality of the work that has gone into 
some of these new buildings is high grade. Almost inva- 
riably the building that, Phenix like, arises from the 
ashes is in every respect better than its predecessor. I 
have watched this matter for years and it seems to me 
there are few exceptions to the rule. Very often it is the 
making of a town to have it burned. In any live town 
following a fire there is always plenty of money forth- 
coming with which to rebuild. 

Pulse of the Bloomington Trade. 


In some towns the lumber business is healthy, in 
others it is somewhat ailing, while in others it is down- 
right sick. Permitting me to be the doctor who makes 
the diagnosis, trade in this town lacks much of being 
healthy. The pulse of the patient is strong but it beats 
irregularly. The whole system needs to be overhauled, 
readjusted and set going along more businesslike lines. 
And all this would do little good unless the dealers, as 
my old grandfather used to say, were born again. 

There was at one time a local understanding in Bloom- 
ington, but a dealer was detected refunding to contractors 
and carpenters, and then the throttle valve was pulled 





I heard it remarked of a yard man who 


wide open. 
figured in that agreement, but who is now dead, “When 
a list had been agreed upon by the trade of the town he 
would never permit one of his men to cut prices one 
cent.” That remark made me highly respect the memory 


of this yard man. If all the retail men of the country 
were like him there would be no trouble in sustaining 
local agreements and making money. There are plenty 
of towns in which the yard men are doing well finan- 
cially; in plenty of other towns there is no money being 
made, either from the fact that some man in the business 
has no conception of correct business principles or that 
the word of some dealer is not worth the powder to blow 
it over the fence. One man of either description will 
upset the trade of a town that has a half dozen yards. 

There are Bloomington yard men who indulge in one 
of the measliest practices imaginable, namely, going on 
the bonds of the contractors. Whenever the yard men 
of a town do that there is something rotten in Denmark. 
A Centralia yard man tells me that the dealers of his 
town have made an agreement that somebody besides 
themselves will go on the contractors’ bonds. What else 
the Centralia dealers may have done they never took a 
wiser step than this. It is impossible to tell in advance 
what misery it will cause them to miss. Suppose, for 
instance, a yard man goes on the bond of a contractor, 
and through the carelessness of that contractor a man 
is killed on the job, who would have to put up for 1. 
The yard man, as true as you were born. This might 
not happen once in a hundred years, but, to leave this 
serious phase of the question entirely out of considera- 
tion, this bond signing business is very liable to bring 
disaster and loss. It was told me that not long ago a 
Bloomington yard man in his effort to prop a contractor 
piled up a bill of $2,300 that is regarded as well nigh 
hopeless. A few months ago a contractor said to me 
that every time he was going to favor the yard man who 
was his friend—calling the dealer his friend who would 
go on his bond. If such an act indicates friendship it 
is mighty selfish friendship. The yard man who goes on 
a contractor’s bond does it purely for the reason that it 
may add to the volume of lumber he may sell. The idea 
of calling him the contractor’s friend is nonsense. I am 
glad to know there are at least two Bloomington dealers 
who have broken away from the bond signing custom 
entirely. They say if they cannot sell lumber without 
standing for the contractor they will keep their stock. 
A yard man incidentally remarked that these people are 
not in it, probably meaning they were not getting their 
share of the trade. But he spoke unthinkingly. They are 
in it, for they are in the right, and anybody who is in 
the right is in it up to his neck. 


Kinks of a Yard Man. 


I found J. M. Fordice helping to unload a car of stuff 
so that he could get his work along and go on the coal 
dealers’ excursion to Buffalo. His shirt was showing the 
effect of honest toil, but he said he liked to handle 
lumber; that he was 61 years old and had been a lum- 
berman since he was 18. Then he came down from the 
wagon and we took off our hats so that each could see 
how the other fellow looked. Mr. Fordice has unlimited 
good nature, and no doubt some surplus change, for he 
said he was going to take his wife and two daughters 
on the trip. 

I like to see a man proud of his business. If he is 
not proud of it he would 
better make a change at 
once, for he is not follow- 
ing his calling. We enjoy 
that which we are cut out 
for, and in legitimate chan- 
nels we are proud of that 
which we enjoy. Mr. For- 
dice has one of the smooth- 
est yards I have seen. He 
has filled it in with cinders 
and I think ironed it with 
Mrs. Fordice’s flat iron. It 
is so smooth and hard that 
I could draw as big a load 
on a wagon from one end of 
-- it to the other as a mule 
= team could draw in some 
" : yards. I believe I discov- 

_— ered more little kinks here 
j j than I have ever discovered 
“TIroned with Mrs. Fordice’s 
flat iron.” 

















in five minutes in any other 
yard. “Hello! What are 
those little sheds for?” I 
asked. There are perhaps a half dozen of these sheds, 
about five feet square and as high as a man. “They 
are for my sticking lath,” was the reply. Certainly 
that is an improvement on throwing sticking lath in 
a pile and letting them rot and be run over; still I 
thought it was slightly incongruous to protect these 
lath so carefully from the weather and pile the lumber 
out doors. This is simply a matter of taste, however. 
I saw Mr. Evans, of the J. W. Evans Sons Company, a 
concern that sells lumber, runs a planing mill, makes 
brick and does a general contracting business, and he 
regards sheds as something of a fad. In country 
towns where stock is not turned quickly he says sheds 


may be all right, but for hustlers in big burgs where 
lumber comes in today and goes out tomorrow he 
talked as though he is of the opinion it costs too much 
to shed it. I find, however, that it is largely a case of 
doing as your neighbor does. There is hardly a shed 
in Bloomington worthy of the name, and I'll bet you 
$4 that if one of the yard men should build a good 
shed the others would follow suit as soon as they could 
get around to it. Nine times in ten in a town where 
there is one good shed it has company. 

Mr. Fordice believes in keeping more wagons than 
horses. His yard is so level that it is nothing but fun 
for his man to haul a wagon around where it is wanted, 
and then when it is loaded the team is hitched to it. 
It would not surprise me to know that this open, level 
yard of Mr. Fordice saves him one span of horses. He 
says that wagons don’t begin to eat as much as horses, 
His wagons are made to order, and in the hind axle of 
each there is a ring securely fastened. I am ready to 
wager that not a thousand of you have ever seen such 
a device, but I know you are all sharp enough to guess 
off hand what it is for. There are times when it is as 
necessary to run a wagon backward as forward, and if 
in close quarters it is as easy as falling off a log to 
hitch a chain to this ring, a horse or two to the chain, 
and back she comes. Then he has a horse shed that is 
open right through. Every time a team is driven under 
this shed he says it makes a good deal of difference in 
the course of a year whether that team is backed out 
or driven straight through. When I was in the yard 
a farmer came tearing in to get away from a storm 
and drove under this shed. When the clouds had rolled 
away I kept an eye on this farmer’s team, and I no- 
ticed he got out of the shed as easily as he got in. 
Then Mr. Fordice showed me how he had covered a 
shed by not nailing through the boards, but through 
the battens between the boards. He says that when 
the boards and battens are nailed solid to the rafters it 
is only a question of time when the shrinking and 
swelling of the boards will split them and the rain 
will come running through. In his salt house this 
yard man has the floor so sloped that when a barrel is 
ence started a baby would have strength enough to roll 
it into his wagon. 

When I go away from the yard of a man who has 
so many ideas and feel of my ribs I find that the fat 
on them has materially increased. 


A Familiar Name. 

I am inclined to feel at home when I am with people 
of the name of Parker, for away back there was a girl 
of that name whose foot- 
-\ steps I followed all over the 
township. For some unac- 
countable reason she did not 
think I was as lovely as I 
thought she was, so she 
went off with a_ prettier 
man. The last I heard from 
her she had nine children, - 
and then I thanked the Lord 
she didn’t come my way. 
How little we know at the 
time what is good for us. 

The Parker brothers, in 
Bloomington, are rich. The 
office man told me how 
much he was interested in 

t= | the Realm of the Retailer, 
—— and we shook hands like old 

friends. It pleases me 
every day that so many of- 
fice men are interested in 
this department. If it should 
come to a competitive ex- 
amination to determine who knows the most about the 
retail trade these men would show some of their bosses 
that they are not in it. * 

In this office one of the safes was open and lying “in 
it was a “gun,” as we toughs call a revolver. The 
office man said one of the Parkers had come near being 
held up twice. Once a party came in the office about 8 
o’clock in the evening, but Mr. Parker talked so loud 
they were scared away. I asked him of what use the 
gun could be if it were locked up in the safe, and he 
said the safe was never locked, and that the gun was 
such an old affair that in all probability it would kill 
the man who would attempt to use it. This yard is so 
far out of town that evilly disposed people could paint 
the place red and the town would be ignorant of what 
was going on. 

What I have told you is about all in the lumber line 
I could discover in Bloomington, so I bade the dealers be 
good and made a straight run for Dwight. 

A Woman Yard Manager. 

Miss Georgiana Trotter is the first woman I have 
seen who runs a retail yard. There is a woman who 
runs a saw mill business, one who manages a shingle 
mill, another who rafts logs on the Mississippi river, 
and Miss Trotter says there is another woman who 
manages a retail yard, but I have never seen her. I 
should judge that Miss Trotter has as many sound 
business ideas in her head as any of us. She has opin- 
ions of her own, and she scored to the queen’s taste 
those Bloomington yard men who are signing the bonds 
of the contractors. This lady does business on a con- 
servative basis, claiming it is folly to sell lumber to 
those people who are not as good as the wheat; that 
her lumber is not depreciating in value, and that she 
permits it to remain in pile rather than to dole it 
out to men whose paying disposition or ability is doubt- 
ful. When she thinks it will profit her to do so she 
can say no with a vengeance—a quality that I wish 
more of us who do not wear petticoats possessed. 

Miss Trotter was formerly associated with her 

















“Went off with a prettier 
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brother in the business, and when he died she continued 
it. She has been a member of the school board of the 
city, and her judgment in public and business affairs 
is generally respected. 

Scenes in Dwight. 

To be honest with my readers, I have to admit my 
ignorance every week. I don’t know how it suits you, 
but it pleases me to have a man say to me that he 
doesn’t know much, for I know that not one of us knows 
much. Dwight is so famous that I expected to see a 
place of about 10,000 inhabitants, and with about four 
lumber yards. Instead it is a little burg of not more 
than 2,500 people, and has only two yards, and one of 
them not very big at that. 

It was dinner time and the Livingston was recom- 
mended to me as the best hotel. The dining room was 
filled with men. I saw C. D. Rourke on the other side 
of the room, and having eaten went over to his table, 
said hello and asked him how on earth it happened 




















“No longer a form of amusement.” 


ere were so many traveling men there. “Traveling 
ecrm said he. “These are the Keeley patients.” And 
sure enough the hotel is owned by the company and is 
filled with patients. They were not the class of men I 
expected to see. There are judges, lawyers, physicians, 
lumbermen, business men and one newspaper man. 
Through the kindness of one of the lumbermen I was 
introduced to the superintendent and was permitted to 
see the workings of the institution. There are those 
who speak slightingly of the place, but I throw up my 
hat for anything that will make any man better. These 
men are determined to free themselves from the terrible 
weight that has been holding them down, and the most 
of them will do so. Dr. Hamilton, superintendent and 
head physician, tells me that so far as statistics show 
the relapses are only 8 percent. 

There are eighty patients here. Before the branch 
institutions were started all patients who took the 
Keeley cure must come to Dwight, and at times there 
were more than 1,200. It was a flourishing time for 
hotels. There were eight and all were full. There is 
no place for the moneyless inebriate. The cost of the 
treatment for one month is $100; if it is necessary to 
remain longer it is $25 for each additional week. Board 
costs from $7 to $10 a week. Discipline is very strict. 
Every employee of the hotel is a detective who keeps an 
eye on the patients. Expulsion is the result of serious 
infractions of the rules. i : 

The laboratory is a fine building, and is considered 
of so much importance that it is pictured in the folder 
of the Chicago & Alton railroad. In the upper story of 
this building is prepared all the medicine used in the 
many Keeley institutes. As the term goes, it is a patent 
medicine, its composition never having been divulged. A 
former chemist in the institution got “onto” the com- 
bination and told Keeley that if he did not divy he would 
start a rival business, and Keeley was wise enough to 
come to hig terms. This chemist has one of the finest 
places in this little town I have ever seen. Such lawns, 
shrubbery, flowers are worth going miles to see. He 
has blooded horses, cattle, dogs and chickens. There 
are a deer park, fish pond, and if there is anything else 
that would set out or add to the value of such a place 
name it and it is there. There are acres under this high 
state of cultivation, and’ so far as I know to the contrary 
hundreds of them. Dr. Keeley died a few years ago 
and his remains lie in a vault that cost $15,000. The 
enterprise has been a big moneymaker from the beginning. 

The Second Pittsburg. 

It is provoking to visit Joliet and hear a portion of 
the people of the town pronounce it one way and another 
portion another. They ought to have a mass meeting 
and agree on a pronunciation. Of course the town will 
live as long if one class call it one thing and another 
something else, but so much variance right at home 
sounds senseless. Down in St. Louis a portion of the 
people got in a way of wrong pronunciation, and like 
sheep one followed the other, and now not one of them 
pronounces it right. They said, “We can’t whip the 
ignorant into line, anyhow, so we will follow them, for 
we will have uniformity.” When I would pronounce 
Joliet one way I could hear them thinking, “Now we 
are confirmed in our opinion. We thought right along 
you had just about brains enough to run a one old 
black cow dairy out on the Iowa plains!” Then I 
would ring a change on it and I could hear them think- 
ing, “What business has such an ignoramus as that 
roaming around the country?” A fellow is made to feel 
little every minute he is in Joliet. 

_ She is a red hot business town, though. In the steel 
interest Joliet ranks next to Pittsburg. It must be a 
paradise for opticians, for cinders are constantly makin 

it uncomfortable for the eyes. When I would take o 

my new white hat there would be black cinders all over 
it. It is impossible to dress fashionably and look well 
long at a time in this little Pittsburg. Ordinarily a 
large town overshadows the business of a nearby smaller 
town, but here there is an exception. Great, hustling, 
Toaring Chicago is not forty miles away, but none hears 


it said that Joliet suffers thereby. A woman may now 
and then go up to Chicago and buy a bonnet or a new 
gown, but the immense Joliet manufacturing plants keep 
steadily turning out their products and distributing in 
wages an amount of money that makes the little city 
one of the most prosperous. 

Four of the Joliet lumber yards are on the same 
street, and not far apart. Just across the street, in front 
of the yards, the water in the big drainage canal rushes 
along as if in a hurry to get down and vex the spirit 
of the good people of St. Louis, who think they are 
being poisoned by Chicago sewage. Immediately on the 
other side of the drainage canal is the old Michigan & 
Illinois canal, on which in the earlier days nearly all 
the lumber that was used in this section was boated. 
This canal cut a great figure in those times, but along 
came the iron horse, and practically away went the 
canal. Occasionally large timbers are boated, but the 
transportation is much more than it is by rail. In the 
early days of Joliet the retail lumbermen of the town 
bought their lumber by the cargo in Chicago and would 
ship it down on canal boats. The boats were then drawn 
by horses, but now the old tow path is nearly overgrown 
by weeds, steam being the power that is almost entirely 
employed. The profanity which inspired the horse or 
mule to hump himself is a thing of the past. The rough 
and tumble fights which at times would be pulled off 
when rival boatmen would meet are no longer a form of 
amusement. The little Michigan & Illinois looks like a 
baby by the side of the great drainage canal, and the 
thought came to me, When will it be a thing of history, 
and great boats be sailing up and down on the bigger 
channel? I guess none of us knows when. It was 
talked, you know, that boats would come from New Or- 
leans to Chicago via this drainage canal, but another 
mint of money will have to be expended before we will 
see the saying verified. The water here at Joliet is less 
than five feet deep, and no ocean steamer is going to 
float in that if it knows itself. 

The reason so many of the Joliet yards are so close 
together is that years ago where now the drainage canal 
runs there was a basin through which ran the Michigan 
& Illinois, and from the boats which would be steered 
into this basin the lumber would be unloaded. In a 
miniature way it corresponded to the old Chicago Frank- 
lin street docks. 

There was picking from the lumber that came on this 
canal to Joliet and towns farther down. The cargoes 
would often come from the Saginaw valley, and you know 
what kind of lumber that was and how it was graded. 
Harless King tells me that when his father would go to 
Chicago to buy a cargo he would go along, and then the 
commission men would take him out to see the town and 
fill him up with toy wagons and other articles, to eat and 
look at. 

It takes a smart ride on the electric line to reach the 
yard of Henry Leach. He settled away off in the rail- 
road part of the town, and he said he was told he was 
making a mistake, but the people who told him this 
were talking through their hats, as events have proved. 
He is moving his yard a short distarice, and has about 
completed a shed 54x100 feet. It is well built, with the 
exception that in my opinion the posts should not rest 
on the sills on which the lumber will be piled, but owing 
to my opinion Mr. Leach need lose no sleep. He is put- 
ting under these sills a good stone foundation, but I 
have seen supports which at the time they were put in 
were called solid give way under the constant, heavy 
weight. I doubt if you were to look the country over 
you could find any lumber foundations which have not 
settled. And it is a satisfaction when they do settle 
not to have them take the shed down with them. 

Mr. Leach has wired his shed for electric lights, an 
easy thing that I don’t see why more don’t do these 
days when every little town has its electric light plant. 
In the latter part of December, when the days were 
the shortest of the year, I was in a yard and the super- 
intendent remarked to one of his teamsters it was too 
dark in the shed to see to load to advantage; therefore 
they would let it go till morning. I looked at my 
watch and it was 4:40. There was yet an hour and a 
quarter before it was really time to knock off work, 
yet away the teamster went to put out his horses. When 
I left the yard, a half hour later, the streets were aglow 
with electric lights, and I wondered why long before 
then the yard man had not run a wire into his shed. 
The expense would have been little and the returns large. 

This Joliet yard man will have a comfortable office. 
There will be washing facilities and a grate in the pri- 
vate room. These washing 
facilities—or the lack of 
them—are what I have 
often thought of as I have 
wandered here and there. 
My big hands get soiled and 
ought to be washed, and at 
how many yards do you 
think I have found clean 
water and a decent towel? 
I am not going to tell, for 
I do not think it would be 
greatly to our credit. Some 
of us who sell lumber think 
we can get along anyway, 
when all the time there is 
no good reason why we 
should not do business with 
as much comfort as we 
would were we selling dry 
goods or ready made cloth- 
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ileox Bros. have the un- 
usual combination of lum- 
ber, carriages and harness, the latter manufactured 


“Clean water and a decent 
towel.” 


by them. They have a large carriage repository—I 
believe that is what it is called in polite language— 
and one of those bogus gray horses, with head and tail 
up, and on which a harness looks to be worth $5 more 
than it really is. One of the brothers is the lumber- 
man and the other the carriage and harness man. 


Visit to the Penitentiary. 


I never expect to be able to repay those yard men 
who take the time and trouble to show me the places 
of interest in the towns visited. I tell them if I can’t 
do as much for them I will for somebody else, how- 
ever. R. M. Adam proposed to bring out his trotter 
and take me to the penitentiary. He said he might 
have a little “pull” there that would enable me to see 
the place to better advan- 
tage than though I went 
alone. Out through the 
steel industry district we 
flew and pulled up in 
front of this gigantic pris- 
on. The walls and princi- 
pal buildings are con- 
structed of the stone that 
has brought fame to Jol- 
iet. I found that Mr. 
Adam did have a pull, He 
slid around through a 
rear door to give the pass- 
word to the head snark, 
I suppose, and then we 
were let through, the 
great iron gate closed be- 
hind us and we were per- 
mitted to roam as we 
pleased. 

There are sixteen acres 
enclosed by a wall thirty- 
two feet high. On top of 
the wall guards march back and forth ready to shoot 
off the head of any prisoner who should be so reckless 
as to attempt to escape. There are 1,300 male and 
about sixty female convicts. The prison is full—that 
goes without saying—for all prisons are full. If you 
can point to a penitentiary that has capacity to spare 
it would be cheering information to the world. Seventy- 
five percent of these convicts are brought down from 
Chicago. There are seventy-five life prisoners. Fif- 
teen percent of the whole number are colored. On an 
average fifty prisoners are admitted every month and: 
the same number released. Probably the most interest- 
ing sight in the place is to see the prisoners go to din- 
ner. As there is no dining room they all eat in their 
cells. These cells are four stories, with zigzag stairs 
leading up to each row. On the ground floor the pris- 
oners get their food and climb up these stairs to their 
cells like so many squirrels. Their dinner consisted of 
beans and a piece of meat in a three pint basin, and as 
much bread as they thought they could eat. They can 
take as much Dread as they want, but they must eat 
it else for the next meal the supply will be cut short. 
If on ascending the stairs a man drops his grub he 
goes without until it again comes eating time. 

The place is one vast manufacturing establishment. 
They make chairs, shoes, barrels, etcetera. In the 
cooper shop we watched a colored man who worked 
with a degree of expertness and rapidity that was 
remarkable. Others appeared to be mainly anxious 
that time should roll on. Take away the stripes and 
the keeper who occupies an elevated platform and the 
woodworking shops would not appear unlike those which 
may be seen in nearly every center of industry. 

All these prison products of course come in compe- 
tition with free labor. And the contractors wax rich. 
How we could get around this I do not pretend to 
know, but to me it does not seem to be just the thing. 

Mr. Adam and I were glad to get out again. On our 
way back to town we remarked on the alleged smartness 
and shrewdness of law breakers, and concluded that 
after all they were not half so smart as the law. Then 
we said that we saw men in there who if they had 
worked legitimately with the same zeal with which they- 
broke and tried to evade the law unlimited success 
would have perched on their banners. We are never 
strong nor smart except when we are doing the right 
thing. 

















“We were let through.” 


Cheap Light and Protection. 


One man is kept busy whitewashing the outside 
walls of the penitentiary. As soon as they are cov- 
ered once the job is repeated. If yard men used more 
whitewash they would be better off. It serves three 
purposes—in a shed it will add to the light, cleanliness 
and protection from fire. Not long ago I was in a 
shed that wag so dark they felt compelled to lighten it 
up in some way, and so they went over it thoroughly 
with whitewash and the effect was surprising. There 
is now no complaint that the place is dark. In case 
of a fire the wood covered with whitewash would be a 
little slower to ignite than though it were not, and 
there might come a time when that “little” would pre- 
vent a big loss. A shed so treated is an advertisement. 
It makes it look as slick as a schoolma’am. To do 
this work it is not necessary these days to squander 
money and time with a whitewash brush. There is a 
big squirt gun made for the purpose, and one can stand 
off and fire at the walls and roof of the shed, the work 
being so amusing that he will not tire the livelong day. 
The owner of a shed could play the part of Tom Sawyer 
and get the boys of the town to come in and work the 
gun for the fun of it, 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S PLANS FOR LOW COST BUILDINGS. 


Design No. 44—An Attractive Double House Suitable for 50-foot Lot—Desirable Type of Tenement House Construction. 


Design No. 44 represents a class of house which is 
growing in popularity in many smaller towns as well 
as in the cities. It is a double house or pair of cot- 1 
tages designed by Architect D. W. Richards, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, for Mr. McCauley. It is now in course of 
construction by L. W. Richards, contractor and builder. 
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Pantry beading 
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The items of cost are distributed as follows: * st “sg 
LZ 
Foundation, labor and material......... $ 256.000 ~ oe Seg pen % Farlor 
Plastering, labor and material........... 200.99 a ig om a 
Painting, labor and material............. 125.00 ¥P Fines wRleor A. WARD 
Plumbing, labor and material............ 300.00 % altace 
Wiring and light fixtures................ 75.00 
EE EE n.o5:0 4:6. 0160 4-0'00:9,0 005 50% 400.00 k 34 
DN  aistae ised KA SiN 8 3.9% h:40 6D ooee 150.00 
Lumber and mill work...............+6. 965.60 Ke P 
—_—_ ‘Caran 
OE ee $2,571.60 ne 
Bill of Material. fo || Whimeb. — yPmbor 
The lumber and mill work used in the construction of 9 Ue GL 3'0 high 
this design are as follow: fa Il. 
5 pleces 6x6-12, pine, rough. Oo" te Gro 
4 pieces 6x8-20, pine, rough. = 








9 oor WV ing. 
7 pieces 6x8-18, pine, rough. YE Fin be Shaire: 
lplece 6x8-14, pine, rough. 

60 pieces 2x8-12, No. 1 hemlock, sisle. 
125 pieces 2x4-14, No. 1 hemlock, sisle. 
60 pieces 2x4-20, No. 1 hemlock, sisle. 
40 pieces 2x6-18, No. 1 hemlock, slsle. 
350 pieces 2x4-18, No. 1 hemlock, sisle. 
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“2 
100 pieces 2x4-10, No. 1 hemlock, s1sle. J a 
50 pieces 2x4-22, No. 1 hemlock, sisle. g— 30 + 7 ‘o’_____ke_—__— "fe ———-™_ gf.” -Aronnrer 
100 pieces 2x14-16, No. 1 hemlock, s1sle. — Floor Fi ™ 
8,600 feet 6-inch root sheathing, s18, No, 1 hemlock. fat Moor Pian. 
3,900 feet 10-inch shiplap, No. emlock. , "ow > y r sq) 
18,000 red cedar shingles, clear, 5 to 2. 200 feet 4-inch flooring B. FIRST FLOOR PLAN—BOTH HOUSES. 
3,000 red cedar shingles, dimension. 350 feet 344-inch crown molding. 
1500 fe dt aS 20s fet 3th a lg - — 
,000 feet %-inch finish C, 52s, y eet 2-inch bed molding. ——_——_ 
3,000 feet C flooring. 4 Tuscan columns, 8x8-8, k 40'o". 7' 10" ———_-4 Fange werk REN i 
600 feet E G yellow pine flooring A. 10 rolls 25-pound red rosin paper. x7 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN—ONE HALF. BASEMENT PLAN—ONE HALF. 
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DESIGN NO. 44-—SIDE ELEVATION. 





DESIGN NO. 44—FRONT ELEVATION. 
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00 feet parting stops. 
1500 feet 1 %-inch O G stops. 
1,100 feet %-inch quarter round. 
400 feet — 1x2 bridging. 
275 feet drip cap. 
4 pieces 2x8-16, select, s4s. 
2 doors 2-8x6-8, 1%-inch, No. 215%. 
14 doors, 2-6x7-0, 18 A, No. 200. 
22 doors, 2-6x6-6, 1% A, No. 200. 
2 windows, 40x32, 2 lights, D 8. 
6 windows, 24x32, 2 lights, D 8. 
6 windows, 24x24, 2 lights, D 8. 
4 windows, 20x24, 2 lights, D 8. 
10 windows, 24x30, 2 lights, D 8. 
2 windows, 16x20, 2 lights, D 8. 
1 sash, 12x24, 1 light, 8 8. 
6 cellar sash, 12x18, 2 lights, 8 8S. 


This house being in the form of a square, 38 feet on 
a side, produces the greatest possible number of square 
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feet of room in proportion to the wall required. The 
drawings show the skillful manner in which the room so 
provided has been utilized. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


In the June letter of the Anthracite Coal Operators’ 
Association it is stated that June is usually the crucial 


month in the anthracite market. The tendency has 
always been to mine more than the market would absorb 
to advantage and to reduce prices in order to move 
the excess tonnage. A strong effort is being made this 
year to avoid such an error, but thus far the demand 
has been equal to the production and no strong effort 
at curtailing the latter has been necessary. It is quite 
likely that the heavy buying in May and that antici- 
pated for June will give dealers such ample stocks that 
July and August will be inactive, except for western 
deliveries. If this occurs it is likely that the production 
will be materially reduced in order to maintain the 
advances in price and keep the market strong for fall 
business. 

The above authoritative statement and forecast seem 
to have been fairly well realized during the first part 
of the present month. Demand is not particularly 
brisk but moderately good, and there seems to be 
ample indications that the producing companies are 
holding output down to the bone. The scarcity of coal, 
in fact, seems to be-created more by that influence 
than by any extraordinary call for coal in the east, 
unprecedentedly large as the demand there has been 
for the early months of the season. In the west the 
strong feature to the situation is that there are as yet 
no large stocks among the producing companies. Some 
Chicago docks have not even a complete assortment of 
sizes and the total tonnage in stock is considerably 
below what it was at this time last year or any pre- 
ceding year in a long time. The capacities and present 
bare conditions of these docks will afford opportunity 
for the shipment of much coal during July and August, 
when, as intimated above, little business is anticipated 
from dealers. 

Most of the yards at Chicago have now taken in a 
portion of their needs for early fall. The call for coal 
at June prices is slowly extending westward and ap- 
proaching the Missouri river territory, though in Iowa 
and states similarly located with respect to the pro- 
ducing regions the inquiry is less than at points closer 
to the mines. The inquiry grows in volume as the 
month advances and a common though not general rule 
is for shippers to accept an order subject to their abil- 
ity to deliver, a contingency that is all the greater owing 
to the small stocks on hand. All producing companies 
are not alike in this respect and the more eastern mines 
seem to be getting less coal west than those more 
closely located. Lake shipments during the next two 
months may be expected to be heavier and this will 
give to the mines the necessary outlet to keep produc- 
tion from falling off too severely. It is likely also 
that Missouri river territory will begin next month to 
take in its early supplies. Prices are so well main- 
tained ‘that the subject of quotations scarcely arises. 
June circular is closely observed by all shippers and 
there are no known rail stocks on track in the west 
to cause weakness by threatened demurrage charges. 

The lake trate in eastern bituminous coals has as- 
sumed a condition of extreme activity. There, if 
nowhere else in the soft coal trade, demand exceeds 
Supply. Producing companies are endeavoring to push 


shipments, but are impeded by a lack of equipment. 
Scarcity of cars is the complaint at all receiving ports 
on Lake Erie with one or two exceptions. There are 
enough boats, but the coal cannot be transported to 
the lake in sufficient volume. As a symptom of the 
general transportation situation this fact is worthy 
of close attention. If the scarcity of cars shall not soon 
be overcome it will indicate an early spread of the evil 
to all-rail transportation. If it prove temporary the 
cause may be imputed to a bunching of large business. 
The restriction of shipments seems especially marked 
with respect to Pennsylvania and West Virginia coals. 
There has been some additional buying of lake coal this 
past week but a fair tonnage remains uncovered. Ship- 
ments may be expected to be rushed from now on, for 
one-third the usual season has passed and there is 
little coal at upper lake ports to show for it. Vessel 
room is more plentiful to Lake Superior than to Lake 
Michigan and there is less weakness in lake freights 
to the latter region. 

All-rail coal from the east shows slight improve- 
ment. Among that class of consumers whose réquire- 
ment for the fuel they have purchased will not begin 
until early fall, but who have some storage room avail- 
able, there is a tendency to begin taking in the coal, 
a movement that is unusually early. It is likely from 
contracts to date that the tonnage of eastern coal to 
be shipped by rail to the west next winter will be 
greater than last winter. There continues to be moder- 
ately good buying, the prices being relatively low as 
compared with past seasons. 

In western coal properties current interest continues 
to revolve about the association plans which have been 
in progress for some weeks. It is stated that options 
on all the Indiana mines have been secured and that 
the financiers who have the question of consolidation 
under advisement are now figuring up the costs and 
the probable chances of earning dividends on the neces- 
sary capitalization. The results will depend of course 
very materially upon the course of Illinois products, 
for, if free and unrestricted competition continue, the 
chances of dividends in Indiana will be remote. There 
is a growing sentiment in Illinois favorable to a com- 
bination in this state. 

The market for western coal has made no strides 
toward convalescence this week, or none that are per- 
ceptible. But it is now dullness rather than weakness. 
With no lake trade to absorb a summer output, the 
mines are running scarcely half time. There are no 
strikes and the situation is as serene and listless as a 
summe1’s day. Prices are no lower, however, and with 
output restricted, as now, the future is as promising 
for strength as for further decline. 


Letters to the Editor. 


STRENGTH OF WOODS. 

Boston, Mass., June 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We desire to ascertain the breakable strength of cypress as 
compared with hard pine. We think you have some tables 
that would give this. If not, where can we get this desired 
information ? 

{Much information along this line can be obtained by 
asking the forestry division of the department of agri- 
culture, at Washington, D. C., for its circular No. 15. 
In it will be found tables giving the results of elaborate 
tests as to the strength of woods. 

The writer of the above inquiry may like to have 
quoted to him more than the answer to the question he 
asks; consequently we will reproduce a part of a table 
compiled from that circular by Prof. J. B. Johnson and 
printed in his work “The Materials of Construction.” 
‘the first number after the name of the wood represents 
the apparent comparative elastic limit under a cross 
be1ding test, the second the ultimate strength under the 
same conditions and the third the resistance to end pres- 
sure. That is to say, the first two represent the value of 
the woods for beams, joists etc. and the third for posts. 











Longleaf pine ........ 10,v00 12,600 8,000 
Shortleaf pine ....... 7,800 10,100 6,500 
Loblolly pine 9,200 11,300 7,400 
White pine ... 7,900 5,400 
Norway pine .. 9,100 6,700 
Cypress ...... 7,900 00! 
hite cedar 300 5,2 

WR kak ceodgees 13,100 8,500 

reds p geeks wee 11,400 7,200 
WHOSE GOR siccccccces 8 12,400 7,800 
Shagbark hickory ..... 11,200 16,000 500 
Pecan hickory ....... 11,600 15,30 9,100 
Pignut hickory ....... 12,600 18,700 10,900 
er 7,300 10,300 7,200 


Recently the navy department has made tests as to 
the comparative strength of Douglass fir or Oregon pine 
and longleaf yellow = the results of which have de- 
cided it to use the Douglass fir in the warships to be 
constructed on the Pacific coast. It was the plan of the 
department to advertise for longleaf pine for decking 
etc., but the protests of Washington lumbermen led to 
the institution of tests which have resulted favorably 
to the northwestern product.—Ep1Tor.] 





THE EFFECTS OF “TURPENTINING.” 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., June 15.—Editor AmMprican Lum 
BERMAN: How does the boxing of yellow pine for turpen 
tining affect it for lumber manufacture? I. e., does it 
reduce its value? Is lumber manufactured from turpen 
tined trees distinguishable from lumber from trees not so 
treated? How does it affect the standing timber? 

Wo.r-Morse Lumper COMPANY. 

[As far as we are aware, there is no certain way to dis- 
tinguish lumber cut from boxed timber from that pro- 
duced from virgin timber, though it is more likely to 
show what is called fat wood. That is where the resin has 
centered in portions of the tree. There is no Bg 
difference in the strength of the material. e only 


point in dispute in this particular is as to the durabil- 
ity of the wood, some critical users claiming that tur- 
pentined timber is much more liable to rot than that 
which is not turpentined. Among these is the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which made investigations as 
to the durability of car sills, resulting, it thought, in 
the discovery that the wood which had been bled de- 
cayed more rapidly than that which had not. The 
standing timber is necessarily more or less affeeted ac- 
cording to the extent to which the boxing covers the cir- 
cumference of the trees and to the number of successive 
years they are bled. If care be taken two boxes on a 
large tree will not kill it even if continued for a number 
of years, though it arrests the growth of the timber. 
In many cases, however, the timber is so damaged that 
death and decay results, requiring it to be cut quite 
promptly after turpentining is abandoned. One of the 
most deplorable methods is the boxing of small timber 
less than a foot in diameter, in some cases very fine 
tracts having been absolutely ruined in this way which, 
if allowed to stand undisturbed, would have developed 
into fine saw timber. As to the effect of turpentining 
on the value of timber we would refer to an article on 
page 16 of our issue of May 11 last.—Eprror.] 





THE “BLUING” OF LUMBER. 

HARRISON, IDAHO, June 12.—Editor AMuRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Would you kindly advise us of a remedy that will 
prevent lumber from getting “blued’’? We have considerable 
trouble with our lumber in that direction and thought that 
by writing you, you could give us a pointer in the matter. 

CAMERON LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

[We know of no specific for this disease. The proper 
treatment of lumber to avoid bluing depends largely 
upon the climate. Oftentimes trouble can be pale by 
extra care in piling the lumber. The yard should be 
open to the wind; should be well drained, especially 
under the piles; the piles should have an open founda- 
tion built well up from the ground, 15 to 18 inches be- 
ing little enough; there should be a good slope from 
front to back, with the front side inclined forward and 
lumber of the same length piled together as far as prac- 
ticable. Piles should be narrow, with narrow spaces 
beiween each two boards in the course, sticks between 
each course and an opening of perhaps 6 inches in the 
center of a pile from bottom to top. If all these precau- 
tions will not, under the circumstances, prevent bluing 
of lumber, then the only thing to do is to put it 
through the dry kiln direct from the saw. In the south 
with yellow pine this is absolutely necessary, and all 
good lumber is thus treated in that section of the coun- 
try.—Eb1roR. ] 





FORESTRY IN NEW JERSEY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 17.—Editor LumMBERMAN: 
The next meeting of the New Jersey legislature will con- 
sider a plan for state forest reservations in territory to 
he — by condemnation and cultivated under ap- 
proved schemes of reforestation. 

The material facts of the proposition have been de- 
veloped and advanced by the State Geological Survey, 
one of the state commissions of which little is known. 
It is composed of Governor Voorhees, Senator Edward C. 
Stokes, Colonel Washington, A. Roebling, the bridge builder, 
former Senator Henry 8S. Little, Lebbeus B. Ward, an author- 
ity on water supply, and others of like prominence. This board 
has quietly pa gy a compsigs of CSoeatien, spend. 
ing its appropriation to obtain the most complete informa- 
tion on the forests of New Jersey. ‘They have called to their 
aid such Segeutey exper’ as Prof. Arthur Hollick, of Colum- 
bia University; Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the division of 
forestry in the United States department of agriculture; Dr. 
John Gifford, professor in the New York College of Forestry 
at Cornell University, and C. C. Vermeule. These men 
have been assigned by the state survey to various subjects, 
the whole series of articles covering every phase of the 
forestry question, all of which papers have nm brouglit to- 
gether in the last report of State Geologist Smock. 

The geological survey has gone as far as it can f°. The 
proposition is now turned over to the a spirited men 
of the state, who must secure the legislative action neces- 
sary to bring the scheme into operation. The ieader in the 
movement ig Senator Stokes, and he firmly believes that in 
a few years the scheme will be in operation. 

The gaan sageeeies een New Jersey forestry 
is that it is good for kindling wood, for the making of char- 
coal and bean poles, and that the pine lands are not even 
worth protecting from the fire. This impression is due to 
the fact that land owners have known little about forestry 
cultivation or preservation and never saw possibilities beyond 
so many cords of are a | wood. The outside speculators 
have — come quietly into Jersey, buying trees by the 
acre, establishing lumbering camps, carrying the timbers 
to the railroads and shipping them for the telegraph, tele- 
phone and traction construction companies. The land own- 
ers were glad to accept an ordinary lump sum for all the 
trees of poepen rowth on which the lumbermen make a 
profit of from $5 to $10 a pole. The investigation of the 
geologien survey discovered that the land owners were being 

efrauded and the state endangered by the reckless way the 
trees were being cleared. 


The product of the New Jersey forests is now over 
$4,000,000. 
Based on the collected statistics of last year, the annual 


value of railroad ties re up to $625,000; tolegrene. tele- 
patos. trolley poles and piling brought about $100, ; fuel 
‘or domestic consumption, brick and tile manufacture $2,400,- 
000; fencing, $365, ; logs and boits at mills, $692,537. 

The total value of the forests of the state is $41,259,190, 
the total average being $20.60 an acre, against an ——- 
of $70 an acre for improved farm land, including build- 
ings. About 46 percent or nearly half of the upland area of 
the state is in forests. Massachusetts, of the eastern 
states, is the only one that has a higher — 

Atlanti unty has 271,638 acres of forest land; Burling- 
ton, 303,777; Camden, 66,588; Cape May, 80,851; Cumber- 
land, 166,264; Gloucester, 74,818; Ocean, 813,087; a total 
of 1,797,003 acres out of a total forest acreage in the 


° ‘ 

“Besides the development of the saw mill industry in 
southern New Jersey,” said Forester John Gifford in an in- 
terview, “when the woods are properly protected and man- 
aged there will arise many profitable industries that will 
find themselves near the source of supply, with a fairly good 
means of transportation and with low rents and taxes. 
Cultivation of hardwoods for chemical 
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sfactory s is 
impossible to predict _~ ott ‘Taam whichy al 
though in !ts Tetencs, is already immense.” : 
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Assurances of Stable Freight Rates—Logging Prospects Unseasonably Good—Rail Logging 
Extraordinary—A ‘‘ Community-of-Interest’’ Plan Among [lichigan Manu- 
facturers—A Half Million Dollar Timber Deal—Wisconsin 
Investments in Pacific Coast Timber. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 19.—From a reliable 
source it is learned that northwestern freight rates 
which have been in a demoralized condition since early 
in the year will be restored to a full tariff basis on 
July 1, and that cutting by the different roads, espe- 
cially on white pine shipments, will end at that time. 
This will have a salutary effect on the lumber trade, 
inasmuch as prices will be affected to some extent 
and manufacturers will be enabled to maintain their 
list prices. 

The cut in freight rates has been general for sev- 
eral months and nothing like full tariff rates have 
been charged, especially in territory where two or 
more roads were competing for business. For in- 
stance, rates to Missouri river points which should 
be on the basis of 18 cents from Minneapolis, on car 
lots, have latterly been at 14 cents. The same is true 
of shipments to Chicago points; the tariff rate has 
been 13 cents, but it is understood that the bulk of 
the shipments have been made somewhere near 10 
cents. ‘These two instances are noted as showing to 
what extent the cutting has been going forward. 

There are several conditions which will result in a 
full restoration of rates to full tariff basis. The com- 
munity of interest plan which is rapidly being ex- 
tended to the most important western systems will no 
doubt be an important factor and will tend to dis- 
courage both surreptitious and open rate cutting in 
the future, but the most important factor will be the 
natural conditions. Railroads have been anxious to 
secure lumber shipments during the spring, because, 
with the exception of flour, it was the most important 
commodity to be transported. Soon after the turn 
of the month the crops will begin to mature and grain 
shipments will become an important factor in the 
rdilroad situation. Officials of the railroads will not 
care to tie up their rolling stock in lumber or any 
other shipments than grain, owing to the better rates 
which they will obtain on the latter. It now looks 
as if the crop would be the most abundant on record 
in this section, and if this prediction prove true the 
railroads will be obliged to tax all of their facilities to 
move the grain from producing points to elevator ter- 
minals. They will not care to take other business 
when they can secure grain shipments, there will be 
a more pronounced shortage in cars than has ever be- 
fore been noted, and these conditions will result in 
full rates being established without question. 


Dimension Short in Supply. 

Advices from down river points received this week 
indicate that manufacturers and dealers in white 
pine below Minneapolis are already beginning to ex- 
perience a shortage in dimension stuff. The supply 
in yards is reported as about cleaned up, and owing to 
the difficulty experienced by manufacturers south of 
this point in securing logs the production is not any- 
where near equal to current demand. It is expected 
that southern Jumbermen will be in this market with- 
in ten days or a fortnight endeavoring to make exten- 
sive purchases in dimension stuff to cover their require- 
ments, and it is asserted from a responsible source that 
they will be obliged to buy anywhere from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 feet of dimension within the next thirty 
days, in order to supply the demand. This is already 
having a good effect on the local situation and prices 
are already beginning to stiffen in consequence. It 
would not be surprising if values stiffened to the point 
where a meeting of the joint price list committee would 
be thought advisable, and in that case values on dimen- 
sion would undoubtedly be advanced. Just how much, 
it is impossible to say, but some very conservative man- 
ufacturers look for quite an advance when it shall come. 
On the other hand some lines of inch stuff are said to 
be slightly weaker owing to the large production this 
year. Some concessions are being noted on No. 4 boards 
already, it is stated, and when values on lumber shall 
be revised it would not be surprising if these came in 
for a nominal decline. Proportionately they are now 
higher than dimension. 

River Conditions. 


River conditions are phenomenal for this time of the 
year and seem to be ordered by providence for the spe- 
cial benefit of the lumber manufacturer. The river has 
held steady during the week, and has not lowered as is 
usual at this season of the year. At this writing it is 
believed it is rising slightly and experienced rivermen 
are looking for a perceptible rise before long if the fre- 
quent rains continue. At this point the rain gage for 
the past week has shown a precipitation of 3.5 inches, 
an unusual fall for the season. This is an average of 
half an inch a day for each day of the week. Farther 
north it is reported that the rainfall has been heavier. 
Two drives are under way on the upper river. The one 
started from Little Falls last week is making good 
progress and is estimated at 150,000,000 feet, while the 
one started from Brainerd, later in the week, it is esti- 
mated contains 50,000,000 feet of logs. Both will be 
brought down the river rapidly on the present stage of 
water and with a comparatively small number of men. 
Local mills are operating up to their capacity and pro- 
duction continues very heavy. 


Minor Mention. 

W. H. Canon, manager for the Everett Lumber Com- 
pany, Everett, Wash., passed through Minneapolis the 
Jatter part of last week. Mr. Canon is moving his fam- 
ily from his old home in Merrill, Wis., to Everett. 

M. J. Clark, a prominent lumberman of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., was in Minneapolis the latter part of last 
week. He is interested in the Clark-Jackson mill at 
Duluth and the Clark-Nickerson mill at Everett, Wash., 
and is well known in lumber circles of the northwest. 
His recent visit to Minneapolis was for the purpose 
of closing up a deal by which he disposes of a large 
amount of standing pine in northern Minnesota to the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. C. M. Hill, of Du- 
luth, in the city at the same time, was concerned in 
the transfer of the property. 

Messrs. Burke and Cook, of the South Muscatine 
Lumber Company, South Muscatine, Iowa, were in 
Minneapolis this week in consultation with the Scan- 
lon-Gipson Lumber Company. The South Muscatine 
Lumber Company is interested in the projected im- 
provements in the St. Louis river near Cloquet, Minn. 
The company purposes to raise logs from the river at 
this point and to transport them by rail to the mill 
at Muscatine. 

L. W. Lansing, traveler for the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, of Winona, Minn., is in the city visiting with 
relatives. He will spend his vacation at this point and 
expects to remain several weeks. 

C. 8. Fay, of Fay & Morrison, started east this week 
for a visit to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
accompanied by his family, and the party will remain 
in the east for about six weeks. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, Minneapolis representative of 
the Amery Lumber Company, has recently returned 
from a business trip in northern Iowa. He reports 
most excellent crop prospects in the sections which he 
visited and says that lumber dealers are finding a 
ready market for goods. 

E. B. Day, the North Dakota representative of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, has 
been in Minneapolis visiting relatives but is now again 
making his territory for the company. 

W. O. Barndt, of the W. O. Barndt Lumber Com- 
pany, has recently returned from a trip in northern 
Wisconsin, where he has been looking after stock and 
enjoying excellent trout fishing to be found in that 
section. 

J. Lucas, of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, and 
George Botsford, of the Laird-Norton Lumber Com- 
pany, Winona, were business visitors to Minneapolis 
the latter part of last week. 

W. M. Bolecom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Com- 
pany, passed through Minneapolis last week on his 
return trip from the Pacific coast, where he is inter- 
ested in several mills. In speaking of the conditions 
in the west relative to the production of red cedar shin- 
gles he stated that few shingles are on the market and 
that buyers are bidding over each other in their efforts 
to secure all the available goods. He also expressed 
the opinion that shingles would go still higher in the 
eastern market before the close of the month. 

The Backus-Brooks Company, of this city, has been 
awarded the contract to furnish the supplies of lumber 
—s by the city during the year which began on 

ay l. 

The following northwestern lumber dealers were at 
Minneapolis during the past week: O. A. Veblen, 
Blooming Prairie, Minn.; O. A. Tobiason, Lake Mills, 
Iowa; Alvin Robertson, Robertson Lumber Company, 
Grand Forks, N. D.; George Cross, Norman, Iowa; Jo- 
seph Daum, Huron, 8. D.; M. T. McMahon, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; A. K. Tweto, Abercrombie, N. D.; G. Hogg, 
Flandreau, 8S. D.; H. K. Snavely, Grundy Center, Iowa; 
James Archer, Cherokee, Iowa. 

George McCoy, a prominent fir and cedar manufac- 
turer at Napavine, Wash., passed through Minneapolis 
last week on his way to his old home in southern Wis- 
consin. In speaking of his trip he said that he had 
never before seen such excellent prospects for a large 
crop in the western states as‘are apparent this year. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MINN., June 18.—The week has been monot- 
onous in the lumber trade; mills mostly busy day and 
night, ships arriving constantly for large cargoes, no 
change in prices, no slackening of inquiry, no sales of 
consequence, large arrivals of logs by stream and lake, 
many losses by winds that broke rafts, a more pro- 
nounced scarcity of good men for woods operations— 
that expresses the situation in little compass. 

The prevailing winds have been northeast, strongly so, 
and a number of large rafts have been broken up along 
both shores. Of the largest of these, the property 
of the Nester estate, about 2,000,000 feet broke 
“loose and piled up along the beach. Nearly all of these 
had been gathered in after a couple days’ work. Alger, 
Smith & Co. lost a raft at Stewart river and the Merrill- 
Ring Lumber Company a part of another. Most of these 
logs have been gathered up already. There have been 
some small losses on the south shore. The rivers are 
not high but some heavy rains have fallen the past few 
days and will help out. Some of the rivers have been 


very low, so as to interfere seriously with driving. This 
is the case not only in this immediate neighborhood 
but on the upper Mississippi also and driving crews 
without number have been laid up. Mills here are well 
supplied with logs, however. 

Water shipments for the week amounted to 11,235,000 
feet, as below. For the present month they have been 
about 25,000,000 feet. There is no change in the vessel 
rate for the week. There is a sharp demand for all 
large boats in the ore trade, and there have been more 
of the smaller class of lumber hookers in the Lake Supe- 
rior trade than for some years. Their business else- 
where seems to have fallen off. 


Boat AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried. 


Steamer Viking, Tonawanda. .......... 1,160,000 
Steamer E. Smith, Tonawanda........... 700,000 
Schooner Warmington, Tonawanda...... 650,000 
Schooner Iron City, Tonawanda.......... 900,000 
Schooner M., F. Butters, Chicago......... 350,000 
Schooner Godfrey, Tonawanda.......... 850,000 
Schooner Gawn, Toledo . ..........+.0- 700,000 
Steamer C. H. Bradley, Tonawanda...... 850,000 
Schooner Moore, Cleveland ............. 900,000 
Steamer Strone. BUTAalo . ...ccvevsceces 1,050,000 
Steamer Bing, HUH, ...00ccvccrcccwce 500,000 
Steamer Gilchrist, Sandusky ........... 850,000 
Steamer Stimson, Buffalo. ..........+6. 550,000 
Steamer McGregor, Cleveland , ......... 700,000 
Schooner Bissell, Cleveland . ........... 725,000 
Schooner Commodore, Buffalo. ......... 800,000 


The Brule dam went out last week, causing some loss 
and more delay. 

Mitchell & McClure will build a logging road from a 
point on the Duluth & Iron Range road near York, using 
the rails etc. from their line back of Duluth, which was 
taken up this spring. Little other logging road work is 
planned for this section of this year, except an Alger- 
Smith extension, the usual spurs to present lines and 
the Duluth, Virginia & Rainy Lake, whose contracts 
have been unavoidably delayed. 

In the suit of J. C. Hunter against the Scott-Graff 
Lumber Company, asking the appointment of a receiver, 
the defendant won, the court refusing to make such 
appointment. 

The Eva lake saw mill of Seaman & Co., on the 
Canadian Northern road, was burned last week. It 
was a small mill but was to cut a large amount of tim- 
ber needed for the new road. It will be rebuilt. 

Messrs. Scott, Arpin, Finger and Hickson, of the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company, have been in Duluth 
some days and have now gone down the north shore 
to their property. They are logging extensively on 
Pigeon river and have large timber berths on that river 
and its tributaries and a large mill at Fort William. 

Jacob Mortenson has been in the city of late on 
business connected with his various companies. He says 
the Alexander-Edgar Company has bought about 40,000,- 
000 feet of standing pine near Iron River that will be 
reached by a logging road and logged the coming winter. 

Logs are coming out slowly on the Bayfield Western 
road from the Scott-Graff camps in Street, Chatfield & 
Co.’s timber; half a train daily is the total. It is 
expected this will be doubled shortly. 

Charles Edgar, of Iron River, has bought the fine resi- 
dence at the corner of Superior street and Twenty-first 
avenue east for $8,000 and will reside there. It has 
been occupied by H. C. Marshall, buyer for the Marshall- 
Wells Hardware Company. A. M. Marshall, of that 
company, is building a beautiful home a short distance 
further out on Superior street that will probably cost 
him at least $15,000, including the beautifying of the 
grounds. 





AROUND ABOUT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., June 19.—The Alexander-Edgar Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, has purchased a tract of 
land near Iron River, Wis., at which place the com- 
pany has a fine mill located, containing 40,000,000 feet 
of standing timber. 

Charles Edgar, whose time is occupied nearly -all 
the time at his company’s mll at Iron River, is mak- 
ing preparations to sell his home in this city and 
move his ‘family to Duluth, Minn. ‘ 

Late rains have raised the Wisconsin river and 
tributaries sufficiently to float all logs to their desti- 
nations. The Wausau booms are well filled and busi- 
ness at the mills is lively. Lumber dealers report sales 
active and prices fair. The local demand for lumber 
for the erection of new buildings is unprecedented. 
Tradesmen are in great demand and wages good. 

The suggestion made some time ago by the state 
board of health to burn all the lumber camps in which 
smallpox existed Jast winter is most emphatically con- 
demned. It is said that the camps have been con- 
structed at’ considerable expense and their destruction 
would mean a heavy loss. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., June 18.—The John O’Brien Lumber 
Company made one of the largest sales of lumber today 
that has been made in Ashland for some time, 5,000,- 
000 feet of white pine, delivery to begin immediately. 
It is understood that the stock will go to eastern par- 
ties. The purchase price was in the neighborhood of 
$75,000. The lumber is already sawed, and most of it 
is on the docks of the South Shore Lumber Company 
at Washburn, and the rest on the docks of the W. R. 
Durfee Lumber Company at Ashland. : 

The docks at Ashland are greatly relieved of their 
lumber as the result of the heavy shipments from this 
port during the past ten days, especially those of the 
Ashland Lumber Company and the East End _ mill, 
owned by the Nester estate. The lumber being shipped 
from these docks is stock sold in the spring mostly, 
although some of it is from more recent sales. The 
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Ashland Lumber Company reports having made several 
small sales during the past week to Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Chicago parties. 

The Ashland Iron River & Siskowit railroad has just 
finished a week that has proven a record breaker. 
During the week ending June 15 the road hauled a 
total of 1,945 cars of logs over its rails and dumped 
them into Chequamegon bay near Nash. This is an 
average of over 300 cars a day. The amount of logs 
hauled can be better understood when it is stated that 
about 1,000 men are employed to get out these logs 
and that they clear over forty acres of land in a day. 
At this rate it will not be many years before the pine 
land in northern Wisconsin will be entirely cleared 
and the lumbermen will have to look for other fields. 

Following are the lumber shipments from the port 
of Ashland during the past week: 


Boat AND DESTINATION, Feet carried. 





Schooner Mary N. Burke, Chicago............... 1,150,000 
Schooner George Nester, Chicago................ 1,150,000 
Schooner Keweenaw, Buffalo.............eeeeee- 600,000 
Propeller Linden, Buffalo............seeeeeeeees 1,000,000 
Schooner Brightie, Tonawanda............+.+-++ 800,000 
Schooner Woolson, Buffalo...........eeeeeeeeee 900,000 
Schooner Teutonia, Cleveland................24. 780,000 
Schooner Brunette, Cleveland..............eeee% 1,000,000 
Schooner Hattie, Cleveland... ....ccecccscsccece 550,000 
Schooner Anderson, Cleveland.............-eeee. 1,100,000 
Schooner A. Gebhart, Cleveland................. 530,000 
Steamer H. A. Rott, Michipicoten, Canada........ 175,000 

Pete) cccvcecrtoscvccacescvvrecesseseseveese 9,735,000 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., June 18.—The lumber market moves 
along steadily with a good demand at list prices. _ 

The Badger Box & Lumber Company was organized 
at Grand Rapids, Wis., last week with John Daly presi- 
dent, Edward Daly secretary and treasurer, and J. S. 
Thompson vice president and manager. The capital 
stock is $25,000. Work has begun on the plant and 
it is hoped to have it ready for operation by August 1. 
The building will be 48x126 feet and will furnish 
employment for 200 hands. 

Langley & Alderson, of this city, have contracts to 
log about 65,000,000 feet this summer at their camps. 

Eugene Shepard, of Rhinelander, has completed under 
the direction of the Wisconsin Valley Advancement Asso- 
ciation a complete map of the Wisconsin valley, giving 
in detail all data and matters of interest concerning 
the valley. It is eight feet long and forty inches wide. 
It will prove very valuable. 

Mrs. W. G. Collar, of Junction City, Ark., is spending 
several weeks in this city. 

H. H. Heineman, of the George E. Foster Lumber 
Company, was in Chicago the first of the week. 

The fates seemingly are against the mill at Jeffris. 
Four times has fire destroyed mills on that site, and 
last week a tornado swept over the place and wrecked 
the new mill built this summer. No machinery had 
been placed, fortunately. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Marinette, Wis., June 19.—No sales are reported 
this week and the reason given is that all the stock for 
this season is contracted for. 

F. H. Markham, of ©’ *ago, and Hugh McLean, of 
Tonawanda, were ¢ ver this week. 

The feature of the “3 been the heavy shipments 
to Buffalo. Several tows ioaded here. Barges took 
out 1,000,000 feet for the Eastern Lumber Company, 
Tonawanda, valued at $5,000, and loaded at the Bay 
Shore Lumber Company and the Sawyer-Goodman docks. 

The steambarge Hopkins and consort loaded this week 
the largest shipment of basswood ever taken out of here. 
They put aboard 1,300,000 feet at the docks of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company and the North Ludington 
Company. It was shipped to Dennis Bros., Tona- 
wanda. For Buffalo 1,500,000 feet of stock was loaded 
here this week. Shipments to Chicago and Milwaukee 
have not been as lively as usual. 

The Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, has 
sold its steambarge John Schroeder and will dispose of 
its other vessel property, the boats being too small. The 
company is operating almost exclusively now on Lake 
Superior and boats of larger tonnage are wanted. 

Pacific coast timber seems to be in great demand and 
a number of local lumbermen left this week to look 
over large tracts in Washington, Oregon and California. 
Among those who left this week were W. H. Hill, of 
Menominee, of Underwood, McPherson & Hill; M. J. 
Quinlan, of Menominee; Alexander Soper, of Chicago, of 
the Soper Lumber Company; Charles Brown, of the 
Cream City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee, and 
W. A. Dougherty, of Green Bay. Most of them are 
going to Oregon and will visit other states also. 

Francis Beidler, of Chicago, has purchased over 
30,000,000 feet of lumber on the Menominee this season. 
He will handle the season’s cut of the Ludington, Wells 
& Van Schaaick Company, besides having purchased 
18,000,000 feet of the Hamilton & Merryman Company 
and 5,000,000 feet of A. Spies. 

The Sawyer-Goodman mill, which sustained such a 
bad breakdown, will be able to start running again the 
first part of next week. The mills here are now all 
running and some of them nights. William Holmes and 
J. H. Patterson, of Menominee, have leased the brick 
mill of the Kirby-Carpenter Company and will run it 
next season. They have stock enough to operate it for 
@ number of years and will cut considerable hardwood. 

lhe main river drive is expected to start the fore part 
of next week. It has heen delayed several weeks by 
the Paint river drive, which came along very slowly. 

The importance of Marinette and Menominee as a 
_ distributing point is increasing rapidly and the 
Th = now have the largest yards in the north. 

¢ Wolverine Cedar & Lumber Company has leased the 


_ Washington. 


site of the new mill of the Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaick Company in Menominee and will open a big 
lumber and cedar yard. Lindsley Bros., of Menominee, 
sold 10,000 telegraph poles this week to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company of New York. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Menominee, has been elected 
manager of the Bellas-Weyerhaeuser syndicate which is 
purchasing the redwood timber lands in the west and 
the combine which has lately been organized with a cap- 
ital stock of $15,000,000. The company now owns over 
500,000 acres of land in California, Oregon, Idaho and 
The offices of the company are in San 
Francisco, and Mr. McCormick has moved there from 
Portland and is in charge of the business. Mr. McCor- 
mick located in the west last winter and assisted in 
forming this big combine of which F. Bellas, of San 
Francisco, and Frederick Weyerhaeuser are the head. 

The Peninsular Box & Lumber Company, Menominee, 
is erecting a press and will bale all its shavings, about 
ninety pounds being the weight of each bale. 

A. V. Freeman, of Menominee, manager for Raber & 
Watson, cedar dealers, was in Iron Mountain, Mich., 
this week investigating the affairs of Charles and 
Thomas Vroman, who have been acting as local agents 
for the firm. The Vromans have disappeared from the 
city and are said to be in Canada. It is alleged that 
they are short in their accounts with the firm, persons 
from whom cedar products were purchased and the 
merchants of Iron Mountain between $8,000 and $10,000. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 

LA Crosse, Wis., June 19.—The rains of last week 
brought a rise of about three feet along Black river 
and as a consequence we are driving from the head of 
the river to the mouth. On the upper river they have 
more water than they have lower down, so it is prob- 
able that they will get quite a few logs down over 
Hemlock dam on this raise. Unless we have more rain 
it is hardly probable that many logs will be brought 
into the boom at Onalaska. Trade is quiet at present. 

Hiram Goddard returned yesterday from a trip down 
river. While there he sold 500,000 feet of lumber to 
Quincy parties. 

Capt. D. A. McDonald is now in Baltimore in connec- 
tion with his towing contract with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company. He expects to send the 
steamer Kit Carson to Pittsburg in the near future to 
begin the work. 

John D, Young is out in western Minnesota looking 
after his lumber yards there. 

Col. F. A. Copeland, of the La Crosse Lumber Com- 
pany, is now in Sheboygan, Wis., with a representa- 
tion of old soldiers from here. 





SAGINAW AND BAY CITY LUMBER INTERESTS 
CONSOLIDATED. 

Bay Crry and Saginaw, Micu., June 18.—The details 
looking to the consolidation of four of the largest lum- 
ber plants on the Saginaw river are being arranged. 
The parties to the combination are W. B. Mershon & 
Co., William Schuette & Co., S. L. Eastman & Co., of 
Saginaw, and the Eddy-Sheldon Company, of Bay City. 
The idea of the organizers is to capitalize the corpora- 
tion at $1,000,000 although the details are not fully set- 
tled on that point. All of these firms operate lumber 
yards, planing mills, and all but William Schuette & 
Co. manufacture box shooks and sash and doors. If 
the new corporation goes through, as now expected, only 
one lumber yard will be operated by the consolidated 
corporation, and it will be located at Bay City, where 
there is dock room for 5,000,000 feet and storage capac- 
ity for 40,000,000 feet. The stock handled by these 
firms has been bought largely in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict and in Canada and comes here by boat. It is 
expected that ultimately the Schuette plant will be 
abandoned because of lack of shipping facilities, but 
the other three plants will be continued. Mr. Schuette 
has been for some time a heavy stockholder in the S. L. 
Eastman & Co. plant. The four firms have handled 
about 110,000,000 feet of lumber annually, and it is not 
expected that by consolidation the capacity will be les- 
sened. While there will be but one sorting yard, all of 
the plants will make requisitions on the yard as may 
be necessary. The idea is to remove as much as pos- 
sible local competition in the same branch of trade, 
these firms having been sharp competitors, and effect 
economy in handling the business, as by combining a 
large sum can be saved annually in cost of operation and 
doing business. The new corporation is to be known 
as Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., and temporarily the 
main office of the company will be located in the Eddy 
building in Saginaw until arrangements can be made to 
handle the business from the office of W. B. Mershon & 
Co. While nothing definite is known it is expected that 
W, B. Mershon will be president of the new corporation; 
William Schuette, vice president, and Frank C. Parker, 


of the Eddy-Sheldon Company, secretary and treasurer. - 


The directorate will probably contain, in addition to the 
foregoing, Selwyn Bday, E. C. Mershon and 8. L. East- 
man. If nothing intervene to cause delay the new cor- 
poration will begin business July 1 next. 

W. B. Mershon stated today that while the details 
have been talked a meeting of the stockholders of W. B. 
Mershon & Co. will be held June 25, at which action will 
be taken as to selling out the white pine business of the 
firm to the new corporation. He says that the same 
working force that is now employed by the four plants 
will be retained, with the necessary additions for operat- 
ing the new corporation; that it is by no means definite- 
ly determined that any one of the four planing mills 
will be abandoned. If the corporation can secure enough 
business to keep them running it will be done. He 
added: 

The object of the new arrangement is, first, to buy out the 
white pine business of the four firms, thereby assuring a 


permanency in this line of business. White pine is becoming 
very scarce and it takes a large sum of money to secure a 
— of it for the requirements of a large business. Indi- 
vidually we are nearing the end. The new company, how- 
ever, can do business here in the Saginaw valley in white 
pine for a good many years. A sufficient supply of raw 
material will positively be secured to insure the active opera- 
tion of this business on the Saginaw river for a long time to 
come. High taxation also has its influence in effecting this 
proposed business combination, as separate stocks were car- 
ried to be taxed, insured, depreciated and to pay interest 
upon. One stock of lumber will be carried, to be much 
smaller than the aggregate of the four stocks now carried, 
thus avoiding duplicating unnecessary stocks and —— 
increasing expenses. Besides, the orders received throug 
one channel will be distributed to the plants that can best 
fill them. The sash and door business will be materially 
enlarged and carried on in the plant of W. B. Mershon & Co. 

Ww Mershon & Co. will continue their resaw business 
and outside interests, as these will not go into the combine. 
Wiliam Schuette & Co. will continue to maintain their lum- 
ber yard at ey oe and their large planing mill plant at 
Bell Haven, N. C., although their North Carolina operations 
will be handled through the office in Saginaw. It simply 
means that an additional lumber company has gone into 
business in Saginaw, and that the four firms that become 
stockholders in the new corporation will sell to the new 
company such portion of their individual property and busi- 
ness ventures as will work well together and under one man- 
agement. 


The new deal is looked upon very favorably here and 
that it will be strong financially and in a business way 
goes without saying, as each of the four firms has 
achieved signal success in business. It is not regarded 
as unlikely that this initial movement in the line of com- 
bining the lumber business on this river will be followed 
by other concerns. 


SAGINAW VALLEY TRADE NOTES. 

Bay City AND Saagrnaw, Micu., June 18.—A timber 
deal, involving a consideration of upward of $500,000, 
has just been consummated at Alpena and Saginaw. 
The timber in question is what is known as the Foster 
limits on Spanish River, Ont., and was purchased in 
1899 by F. W. Gilchrist, W. L. & H. D. Churchill, of 
Alpena; John Millen and Burrows & Rust of Saginaw. 
It is estimated to cut 120,000,000 feet of pine, and has 
just been purchased by the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is under- 
stood the timber will be manufactured at the large 
saw mill the buyers are building at Sarnia, Ont., as 
the logs can easily be rafted from Georgian bay down 
Lake Huron to Sarnia bay. 

The mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company has 
been idle about two weeks awaiting logs. A raft con- 
taining about 3,500,000 feet was off Thunder bay Mon- 
day from Georgian bay and will reach the river this 
week, Another raft is about ready to leave Georgian 
bay. A raft containing 6,500,000 feet of choice white 
pine logs left Marquette Saturday for the Central Lum- 
ber Company, being the first installment of 14,000,000 
feet of logs purchased in the spring of the Cleveland 
Saw Mill & Lumber Company. Another raft is being 
made up. 

The mills of Ross Bros., at Beaverton, are running 
day and night and will have all the timber that can 
be worked up this season. The drive will all be down 
to Beaverton by July 15. This firm has over 15,000,000 
feet to cut and reports business good and everything 
going along nicely. 

A raft containing 600,000 feet of long timber was 
made up at Black River, Lake Huron. It goes to Sar- 
nia and is consigned to the Cleveland Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company. There is one more raft to make u 
and that will wind up long timber yr at Blac 
River, a business that was inaugurated by Alger, Smith 
& Co., in 1882, and for many years 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 feet have been rafted from that point every 
season. The saw mill at Black River has enough stock 
to keep it in operation four months, when the lumber- 
ing business there will be finished. 

Merritt Chandler has purchased the property of the 
Onaway Planing Mill Company at Onaway. 

R. P. Holihan, of Millersburg, has sold a large tract 
of hardwood timber south of Onaway to Prosser & 
Warring, of Ionia, who bought for an investment. and 
will hold the timber for an advance. 

The Huron Handle & Lumber Company, Onaway, 
has a gang of men laying iron on the logging road 
the company is constructing. The company -is also 
operating camps along the line of the road, 

The surveyors on the line of the projected Alpena, 
Gaylord & Western railroad expec to finish their 
job this week. The timber along the line is very 
heavy, and it is caleulated that alone will much more 
than pay the entire cost of the road. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney left Saginaw this even- 
ing for Washington state, where he has extensive tim- 
ber interests. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 

Grand Rapriws, Miou., June 17.—The branch road 
built by Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, from Boyne 
Falls into the timber country is giving quite a boom 
to the little village of Dot, sixteen miles southeast of 
Petoskey. The company is building a large hotel and 
store, besides seven or eight cottages and other build- 
ings. 

Dennis Bros., of this city, have started suit in the 
circuit court against L. L. and A. B. Slyfield, of Port 
Huron, claiming $15,000 damages for failure to carry 
out their contract to convey 16,000,000 feet of lumber to 
various lake ports. 

L. E. Ewing, manager of the Duluth Match Com- 
pany, says that the new plant will be started up this 
week. 

John W. Blodgett, of this city, has been named to 
succeed the late W. H. Elliott, of Detroit, as a member 
of the republican national committee by Chairman 
Hanna. The appointment is well received in Michigan. 

About 13,000,000 feet of logs, representing the last 
cut of the Cleveland Mill & Lumber Company, in the 
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Marquette country, is being boomed at Dead River. 
They have been sold to Gov. Bliss and will be towed to 
his mills at Saginaw. 

The Big Bay Lumber Company has started opera- 
tions on the lake about fifteen miles east of the entry. 
The company has bought 10,000 acres of timber land, 
valued at $50,000. A mill will be put in this summer, 
with capacity of 50,000 feet a day, which will be in- 
creased. It is estimated the cut of hardwood will last 
for fifteen years. 

The water shipments of lumber from Ludington for 
May were 7,252,288 feet. Ludington now has but three 
saw mills. 

Albert King is erecting a planing mill at Sault Ste. 
Marie and will engage in the lumber business for him- 
self. 

L. S. Jones, of Kalamazoo, has bought the W. H. 
Stoddard lumber yard at Decatur. The firm name will 
be L. 8. Jones & Co. 

The Grand Rapids Stave Company will manufacture 
this year a new kind of apple barrel. It is known as 
Dorn’s inspection barrel, just patented, and Chicago 
apple men are backing the enterprise. Four sawn 
staves on opposite sides of the middle of the barrel 
make 2-inch apertures, which allow complete inspection 
of the apples without removing the heads of the barrel. 
The local company will probably make 100,000 of the 
new barrels to start with. 

Judgment for $7,241 was rendered by Judge Wanty 
of the United States district court this week against 
William T. Powers, of this city. The decision ends a 
suit in trover brought against Mr. Powers nearly five 
years ago, and the judgment covers the value of timber 
stolen by settlers from government lands in North Da- 
kota and sold to Mr. Powers at his mills at Spearfish. 
The judgment rendered represents the value of over 
600,000 feet of timber. 

Fire destroyed the entire plant of the Wylie Cooper- 
age Company, at Interlochen, Saturday night. The loss 
on the plant and machinery is $40,000, stock $15,000, 
fully insured. One hundred and fifty men were employed. 
The factory will be rebuilt at once. 





A NEW ENGLAND FORESTRY EXHIBIT. 

In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 
1 there was printed an article on the forestry exhibits 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, in which 
mention was made of the exhibit of the Berlin Mills 
Company, of Portland, Me., on behalf of the states of 
Maine and New Hampshire, an illustration of which is 
presented herewith. The exhibit consisted of speci- 
mens of domestic and foreign woods, splendidly fin- 
ished, illustrating the product of the Berlin Mills Com- 
pany, whose extensive saw mill plants are located at 
Berlin, N. H., and Farmingdale, Me. Another important 
feature of the exhibit is that of pulp and paper pro- 
duction, from the raw material to the finished product, 
and a specimen of the first paper ever made from wood 
pulp in 1851 is shown. There are also shown logging 
tools, such as are used up in the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire woods, and photographs depicting scenes in log- 
ging camps and the results of cutting ete. Another 
exhibit of much interest is that showing the vast dif- 
ference in the growth of spruce under varying condi- 
tions, which is demonstrated by wood cross sections. 
The booth itself is built of small spruce logs and is one 
of the most attractive exhibits in the forestry section 
at the exposition. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 18.—President T. B. Stone, 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, today appointed 
the following committee to arrange for representation 
of the hardwood interest in the parade at the fall fes- 
tival: W. Ek. Hay, C. F. Korn, Edward Swain, F. M. 
Possell, E. William Oesper, jr., J. W. Darling, C. W. 
Tomlinson, James Buckley, T. B. Stone. The committee 
will meet tomorrow to settle some of the preliminaries. 

The Graham Lumber Company reports business per- 
haps a little slack but steady enough to make a very 
fair showing from week to week after all. J. Watt 
Graham is out of the city on business. 

W. B. Hay, with M. B. Farrin, reports business most 
excellent at the big Winton Place plant, where within 
two weeks the complete, strictly modern mill will be in 
full operation. 

At Bennett & Witte’s the report was that business 
is fully up to that of last season. W. A. Bennett is in 
Memphis looking after his extensive interests there. 
Will Borcherding has returned from his sojourn at 
French Lick Springs greatly improved in health. 

Howard Dickerson, with B. A. Kipp & Co., says busi- 
ness has by no means fulfilled expectations. 

Myron Banning, with L. G. Banning, reports busi- 
ness moving along perhaps a trifle slowly but steadily, 
and on the whole satisfactorily. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, 
says business is scarcely what it should be. 

8. B. Albright, of the Amerjean Hardwood Company, 
reports business rather dull. 

E. W. Robbins, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, recently 
visited Mr. Moffett at Atlantic City and found him 
much improved in health. Mr. Moffett will probably 
return soon and put on the harness again. Mr. Rob- 
bins reports business very good indeed, with prices 
showing a strong advancing tendency, especially in oak 
and ash, and this month promising to be the best the 
firm has had. J. W. Thompson is now here and has 
assumed his full share of activity. After his two years 
in the far west Mr. Thompson looks remarkably well. 

Planing mill men have no complaints to make, as the 
demand constantly is of the pressing order. 

The situation in the machinists’ strike is unchanged 
apparently. Both sides seem firm and the manufactur- 
ers claim they cannot afford to grant. the demands made 
on them and continue business. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, On10, June 15.—Practically the same ac- 
tivity prevails in the lumber trade for Cleveland, retail 
and wholesale, as has existed since the beginning of 
June, and every indication tends to show that the good 
demand will continue all through the season. Orders 
are secured with little or no drumming and the prices 
received are quite uniform throughout the market and 
apparently satisfactory to the dealers. Consumers all 
through the territory supplied by the Cleveland dealers 
have but light stocks and, though apparently buying 
in a from hand to mouth sort of a way, have orders in 
continually for lots of one or two cars at a time that 
keep all the yards supplied with sufficient work. City 
consumption of lumber of all kinds is as good, if not 
the best, it has been for many years. There appears to 
be a general building boom through the city. Norway 
bill stuff has to a great extent been used in preference 
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to hemlock, notwithstanding the price on norway has 
advanced from 50 cents to $1 a thousand and hemlock 
has remained about where it was at the beginning of 
the season. Planing mills are all still crowded to the 
utmost to do the work required and most of them are 
running overtime. 

Receipts of lumber have about settled down to the 
ordinary. Boats reported this week were O. O. Carpen- 
ter from Charlevoix; schooner E. E. Tyson from Kast 
Jordan; propeller Preston and schooner Horner from 
Duluth; propeller Pawnee, propeller Meridian and 
schooner M. E. Orton from Ashland; schooner Smith 
and Post from Black river; sehooner J. R, 
Edwards from Washburn; schooner W. A. Young from 
Bayfield; propeller City of Concord from Spanish river 
and propeller E. F. Gould from Tawas. Most of these 
are large boats, which would make the amount of lum- 
ber received about the same as last week, a trifle over 
12,000,000 feet. About 2,000,000 lath were also re. 
ceived this week, most of which have been shipped out 
to fill old orders and to supply the city trade, so that 
few have gone into pile. 

Shingles are in excellent demand, and those dealers 
fortunate enough to have Washington cedars in stock 
have advanced the price from $3.10 to $3.50 a thou- 
sand and some have been sold at $3.75. 

Few buyers were in the market this week. Among 
the more prominent were J. H. Henninger, of Henninger 
& Elton, Akron, Ohio; William Mitchell and Sam Put- 
nam, of Pittsburg, and Robert Scott of Wellsburg, 
W. Va. Most of the orders received from outlying towns 
came in by mail or ’phone. 

Traveling men report a good trade with but little 
effort to make sales. 

Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, was 
in Buffalo one day this week looking over the lumber 
market. He reports stocks there unusually light and 
much broken. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 


TotEepo, Ono, June 17.—Trade continues active and 
every one seems content with present conditions. The 
demand is large and well distributed and covers the 
general range of qualities very evenly. Lumber con- 
tinues to come in fully to enable the trade to take care 
of their customers. At present there is a marked scarcity 
of dry lumber of the better grades, but as much of the 
stock arriving is of last year’s cut there will soon be a 
supply of fairly dry good lumber. Lath is coming in 
freely and the price is steady under a healthy output. 

The local demand continues steady, although there aré 
perhaps fewer projected improvements than thirty days 
ago. Several fairly large business improvements are on 
the market, with numerous private residences. 

T. C. Rowland and J. G. Mitchell, who have been south 
for some time, are back again and are supposed to be 
thoroughly posted on the prevailing conditions in yellow 
pine. 

H. C. Sprague, of the Maclaren & Sprague Lumber 
Company, who has been in Michigan the past week, will 
return this week. 

PAPA III IIIFII 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The treasury department of the United States esti- 
mates that the exports for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901, will be about $1,500,000,000. the highest value 
ever recorded for a single year in the history of our 
export trade. For the eleven months ending with May, 
1901, the total exports were $1,385,013,595, being dou- 
ble those of the corresponding period of 1889 and $100,- 
000.000 in excess of the total for the eleven months 
of last year, which broke all previous records. Taking 
the commerce of the eleven months ending with May 
of various years as the basis of comparison. the figures 
of the treasury bureau of statistics show that durine 
the period under review our exports amounted in’ 1889 
to $694.133.804; in 1894, to $834,636.085: in 1899, to 
$1,130.629.075; in 1900, to $1,285.831.125. and in the 
present ‘vear, as already stated. to $1.385,013.595. The 
distribution of our exports shows an increase to all 
parts of the globe except to Asia and Oceanica, the 
decrease to Asia being due to the Chinese troubles and 
the change in the national status of Hawaii reducing 
the record of exports to the islands of the Pacific. The 
greater portion of the increase in exports during the 
present fiscal year is due to products of agriculture. 
The exports of manufactures have decreased slightlv in 
value and considerably in their percentage of the whole. 
Last year they formed 30.6 percent of the exports, 
while so far this vear they have formed but 27.4 
percent of them. This decrease in exports of manu- 
factures is due chiefly to the war in China, to the 
annexation of Hawaii and to the admission of our 
goods free of duty into Porto Rico. 

PPB III II IPP 


One of the neatest folders having to do with the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo is sent out by Holland, 
Manbert & George, of that city, to their customers and 
those who apply for them. It contains a genera! map of 
Buffalo and vicinity, a larger scale map of Buffalo itself, 
detailed plan of the Niagara falls district and a plan 
of the exposition grounds, together with information 
as to railroads, transportation ete. 

PAPAL LILI LISI 

The sale of the plant and improvements of James 
Curry & Son, lumber manufacturers at Arrow. Pa., to 
the Babcock Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., ends 
the existence of the first named firm and it is not the 
intention again to engage in the lumber business. John 
Curry, however, will probably again enter the lumber 
business should he be able to find a suitable location. 
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The Record. 


Arkansas. 
Forrest City—Reedy & Taylor have been succeeded by 
Reedy, Prude & Co. 





Sherrill—The Phoenix Lumber Company has surrendered 
its charter and will discontinue business. 
California. 


Arcata—Harper & Spring have been succeeded by the 
Union Shingle Manufacturing Company. 

San Francisco—Swett, Loop & Davenport have dissolved 
copartnership. The business will be continued by Sweet & 
Loop. 

: Colorado. 

Canon City—The Biggs Lumber Company will establish 
a planing mill and sash and door factory. 

Florida. 

DeLand—F. E. Bond, J. B. Conrad and A. D. McBride 
have incorporated the Bond & Bond Company, with capital 
stock of $100,000. The company will build and operate 

w mills, 
ee jacksonville—The Jacksonvillé Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by R, H. Paul, Frederick W. Buckey and Charles 
rr, Flynn. 

Jaxksonville—F, H. Peck, of Atlanta, Ga., will remove 
his sash, door and blind factory to this city. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—F’. H. Peck will remove his sash, door and blind 
factory to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Atlanta—The Otis Lumber Company is reported as out ot 
business. 

Savannah—James M. Dixon and William L. Wilson have 
been appointed receivers for Dixon, Mitchell & Co. 

Scarboro—The Ogeechee River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital. 


Illinois. 

Belvidere—Fry & Parker have recently established a yard. 

Chicago—The Leitzow & Simon Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated by John L. Rodgers, Adolph 8. b'roe- 
lich and Julius Goldzier, with capital stock of $15,000. It 
will manufacture sash, doors, blinds and building material. 

Des Plaines—A. H. Jones is reported as selling out. 

Fairbury—W. H. Bartlett has sold out to John N. Bach. 

Quincy—The Muller & Vandenboom Lumber Company has 
filed its corporation papers. ‘The company is capitalized for 
$60,000 ; stock held by J. H. Vandenboom, Henry B. Moeller 
and Frederick Moeller. 

Urbana—Z, T. Gensel has sold out. 


Indiana. 
Princeton—The Triangle Wood Manufacturing Company 
has commenced business. 
Shelbyville—John Hardenbeck has sold his planing mill 
to Klijah Victor. 
Mishawaka—Lang & Frank have dissolved partnership. 
Charles Frank will continue the business. 


lowa. 

Albert City—The Wilson-Wells Lumber Company has 
bought out the Albert City lumber yard. 

Calamus—The H. F. Wendel Lumber Company has com- 
menced business. 

Eagle Grove—The Chapman Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded BH. D. Mineah & Co. 

Hamilton—M, J. Stilwell has recently begun business. 

Humboldt—K, D. Mineah & Co. have sold out to the Chap- 
man Lumber Company. 

LeGrand—George L. Brown is out of business. 

Slanton—Swan Hawkins is dead. 

Sully—Reerink & Van Spanckeren have bought the yard 
of k, G. Sherman. 

Panora—J. 8S. Stultz has sold out. 
> neal West Side Lumber Company has commenced 
usiness, 

Webster City—The Lane-Moore Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock. 


Kansas. 
Kiowa—The Beaumont Sniggs Lumber Company has com- 
menced business. 
Larned—The Lindas Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $35,000. 


Kentucky. 
Nicholasville—The Roy & Jackson Company has increased 
its capital stock to $17,000. 
Somerset—U. Walling has been succeeded by Worth & 
on. 


Maine. 

Biddeford—James H. Foss has opened a yard. 

Columbia Falls—C. BE. Robinson has bought out the plant 
of Bailey & Curtis. 

Ellsworth—Greeley & Hagerthy have sold an interest in 
their business to Frank Fitts, of Orange, Mass. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—The Sterling West Company has opened of- 
fices. It will do an export business. 

Chestertown—Crane & Trenchard Bros. have dissolved. 

Massachusetts. 
Boston—F. A. Teale has withdrawn from the Teale & 


Foster Lumber Company. ‘The business will be continued by 
A. Foster under the same style. 
Michigan. 
Bay City—The Kneeland-Bigelow Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
,,vecatur—W. H. Stoddard has sold out to L. 8. Jones. 
The style will be L. 8. Jones & Co. 
Flint—The Flint Lumber Company has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 
Grand Rapids—The Thompson & Bonnell Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 
Little Cedar—Adolph Barstow has sold his mill to A. W. 
Lawrence, of Menom nee, Mich. 
Saunders—The Hatteberg Veneer & Panel Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Minnesota. 
Bruce—The Beldenville Lumber Company will remove 
here from Beldenville, Minn. shar 
Duluth—The Leaf Lumber Company has incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000. Incorporators: Thomas H 
Martin, Andrew M. Johnson and George W. Martin.—— 
rhe court has refused to grant receivership for the Scott- 
ome Lumber Company, 
nona—The Staples- 4 . 
out of businene aples-Atlee Lumber Company is reported 
Missouri. 


Farmington—The Tetley- ig 
ene fon e tley-Klein Lumber Company has com 
gordonville—Medley & Pope have established a yard. 
voted Louis—The Bradley Lumber Company has incorpo- 
wie with —, stock of $20,000. Incorporators: A. C. 
alee, S. H. Fullerton, Frank Goepel and others. The 
omas Hemingway & Pierce Company has recently com- 
manced a wholesale business. 
the Boteee toe & abo of Rathans, >, pave bought out 
r yards, e style of the compa 1 
be the Trenton Lumber Company. ways ats: 
Mississippi. 


Augusta—The Charles & Whit b Lumber C h 
been Teeornananel ; com umber Company has 
( y Owen Charles, H. H. Whi 
A. A. Whitcomb, Capital stock, $10,000. rareansiiece 





Ozark—The Mississippi Hardwood Company has incor- 

porated. Capital stock, $500,000. 
Montana. 

Plains—The Shook & Hinchman mill has been taken over 
pe Br Western Lumber Company, which assumes all obli- 
gations. 

Stevensville—Harper & Baird have been succeeded by 
J. T. Carroll. 

Nebraska. 

Laurel—J. A. Douglass, of Waite & Douglass, is dead. 

Oxford—Cornell & Talbot have established a lumber yard. 

Steele City—Train Bros. have gone out of business. 

New Jersey. 

Arlington—The International Eavstving Door Company 
has incorporated with $250,000 capital stock. 

Jersey City—The Licking River Lumber Company has 
filed articles of incorporation. Capital stock, $250,000. 

New York. 

Albany—The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company has estab- 
lished yards here. 

Brooklyn—John R. Thompson has withdrawn from the 
firm of G. Hoyt & Co. 

Jamestown—The Star Furniture Company has bought out 
the plant of the American Mill & Lumber Company. 

Kingston—George W. Banks has recently commenced busi- 
ness. 

New York—The Mott Haven Lumber Company has opened 
yards at 137th street and Fifth avenue. 

Schenectady—It is reported that Vedder & Luffman have 
sold out to Vedder Bros. 


North Dakota. 

Bowbells—R. R. Burger & Co. have sold out to the Minot 

Lumber Company, of Minot, N. D. 
Ohio. 

P yf —Joseph J. Green has been succeeded by Israel 
. Green, 

Oberlin—Stephen M. Cole has been succeeded by Stephen 
M. Cole & Son. 

Tiffin—Grant G. Mayes has filed petition in bankruptcy. 
Liabilities, $7,116.92; assets, $7,750. 

Waterford—The Smith-McKay Lumber Company has re- 
cently commenced business, 


Oregon. 

Amos—J. B. Rouse has been succeeded by the Rouse-Greer 
Lumber Company. 

Moro—J. U. Eirod has sold out. 

Portland—The Philippine Islands Match Company has 
been incorporated by A. Treve Jones, C. IF’, Hallett and J. R. 
Stoddard, with capital stock of $10,000. It will manufacture 
matches and export and import lumber. 


Oklahoma Territory. 

Shawnee—The Home Lumber Company has discontinued. 
———James W. Replogle has sold out. The Texas Lumber 
Company is out of business. 

Yukon—W. H. Folcanbury recently established a yard. 

Pennsylvania. 

Greensburg—Dewait & Seanor have dissolved partnership. 
H. ¥. Seanor will continue the business. 

Lancaster—EKdward Eberman is dead. 

South Dakota. 

Hosmer—Heckenliable & Sonnenfeld have been succeeded 
by Greig & Stocker. 

Howard—Farmer, Radcliff & Seney have sold out to Greig 
& Stocker. 





Tennessee. 
- --ahaatieea & Newberry will commence operations 
shortly. 
Woodlawn (near)—-The mill of Fields & Co. has been 
removed to this point from Kingston, Tenn. 
Virginia. 
Richmond—J. L. Taliferro & Co. have discontinued. 
Washington. 
Everett—BE. J. McNeeley & Co. have bought the Hill-Hall 
shingle mill. 
Hartford Junction (near)—Johnson & Co. have sold their 
saw mill to Dowance Bros. 
Lebam—Southernland & Gates have been succeeded by B. 
I’, Gates & Co. 
Wenatchee—Miles & Hunt have been succeeded by God- 


frey & Hunt. 
West Virginia. 


Richwood—The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
has recently commenced business. 


Wisconsin. 

Grand Rapids—The Badger Box & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by J. 8. Thompson, John Daly and BE. J. 
Daly. Capital stock, $25,000. 

La Crosse—N. H. Traine, of Traine & Co., is dead. 

Plummer—A,. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., has bought 
the plant of the Jones Lu Company. 

Tisch Mills—Henry Pentzein has sold his shingle mill. 


Canada. 


Vancouver, B. C.—-The Hastings Shingle Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, has been incorporated with $600,000 
capital stock. 





NEW MILLS. 





Florida. 

East Palatka—The Clark-Cheeves Company is rebuilding 
its saw and planing mills, recently destroyed by fire at 
Dupont, Fla. 

Georgia. 

Brunswick (near)—Ross & Curry will build a large saw 
mill plant. 

Crawford—Fincher & Co. are erecting a saw mill near 
this place, 

Indiana. 
Cresse (near)—William Smith is building a saw mill. 
Maine. 

Ashland—The Ashland Manufacturing Company will re- 
build its plant recently burned. 

Columbia Falls—Frank L. Robinson will erect a large saw 


mill 
Michigan. 
Saulte Ste: Marie—Albert King Is building a saw mill. 
North Carolina. 
Lewiston—J. G. Gibson will erect a mill. 
Oregon. 


Astoria—A. B. Hammond will erect a large mill at Tongue 
Point, with capacity of 300,000 feet daily. 


Tennessee. 


Crossville—William Smith, of Cresse, Ind., is preparing to 
erect a large saw mill near this place. 


West Virginia. 
St. Albans—The Knight Lumber Company is building a 


large saw mill. 
Wisconsin. 


Tripoli—Stolle & Rollins have built a saw mill of 25,000 
feet daily capacity. 
Canada. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Joseph Chew will erect a mill. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


Proclamation by the Snark. 


William B. Stillwell, Snark of the Universe, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., has issued the following: 


To aLL LoyaL Hoo-Hoo, Gresrine: Referring to our com- 
ing Annual at Norfolk, Va., there will be many matters of 
vital importance to our order to come up for consideration 
at this meeting, towit: The able paper of Brother Barns 
read at the Dailas Annual and which has been reprinted in 
the April Bulletin for information. A special committee, con- 
sisting of the House of Ancients, will make report on this 
paper. As the same points to fundamental changes in our 
constitution and radical departure from previous customs, 
tending to change the whole complexion of the order, it is 
well that each member should read and carefully study the 
same. There will also be the report of the committee on the 
revision of the ritual. 

Much has been done during the current year in advancing 
Hoo-Hoo into new and good territory, which will be reported 
on at this Annual. It is earnestly urged that plans be con- 
sidered and perfected looking to the continuance of this good 
work and its extension across the water. 

Your Scrivenoter and Snark will also have interesting re- 
ports and important suggestions to submit for consideration. 

The coming Annual, being the tenth in the existence of the 
order and the first to be held in the twentieth century, and 
being the first on the Atlantic seaboard and east of the Alle- 
gheny mountains (in which territory there is such a number 
of those eligible to our order, whose interest can be awakened 
by the Annual), it will, in many respects, mark an epoch in 
our history, when the future of the order should be carefully 
mapped out along lines insuring its continued success and 
perpetuity. 

lor the above-mentioned reasons it is urgently necessary 
that we not only have a large attendance at the coming 
Annual, but a representative one; we are especially desirous 
of having at least one representative from every jurisdiction 
— order, and as many as possible from all of them should 
attend. 

It is also suggested that in working up a class of initiates 
for the annual concatenation, we strive not only for a large 
class, but for a representative one. Have them come from 
all sections and jurisdictions. We can promise all who join 
at this Annual a most pleasing recollection of same, as indeed 
we propose making it a notable one in every respect, and 
from which every one joining wil be glad to date his af_filia- 
tion with Hoo-Hoo. 

The committees on ritual and of the Osirian Cloister are 
working to the end of presenting many new, unique and 
startling features both in the annual concatenation, along the 
lines of the proposed new ritual, and in the function of the 
disposition of the ex-Snarks of 1900 and 1901. 

lt is earnestly requested that each member of the House 
of Ancients, each member of the Supreme Nine, each Vice- 
gerent Snark, as well as each individual member of the 
order, especially our friends and brothers of the press, and 
particularly of the lumber trade papers, will do all in their 
power to promote the ends above suggested and so earnestly 
and heartily desired by all loyal Hoo-Hoo. 

We are now at work on the matter of transportation and 
rates, and also the program at Norfolk, all of which will 
appear in full detail in the Bulletin and the lumber trade 
papers at the earliest moment le. 

n view of the vital importance of this Annual, both as to 
the present and prospective good of the order, it is hoped and 
expected that every loyal Hoo-Hoo will so arrange his affairs 
and vacation and, where it is ble, lay aside all other 
matters and make it a point to present and add his good- 
fellowship to the material success and enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. Weare, Fraternally yours, B. T. T. O. T. G. CG 

WILLIAM B, STILLWELL, Snark. 

J. H. Batrp, Scrivenoter, 





An Alabama Ciass. 


Vicegerent Snark W. C, Fellows, of the northern dis- 
trict of Alabama, held a concatenation at Elks’ Hall, 
Birmingham, on Friday evening, June 14. 

The officers were: 

Snark, W. C. Fellows; Senior Hoo-Hoo, John V. Coe; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. H. Scruggs; assisted by KH. R. Chisholm ; 
Bojum, J. B, Adams; Scrivenoter, ————- ————-; Jabber- 
wock, E. L. Thornton; Custocatian, D. 8. Fellows; Arcan- 
oper, J. G. Marbury ; Gurdon, M. F. Gorman. 

The following purblind kittens were made full-fledged 
felines: 

John Murray Morrison, Ensley, Ala. 

Thomas Benjamin Givin, Gadsden, Ala. 

William Nate McLemore, Birmingham, Ala. 





Cairo’s Concatenation. 


There was another characteristic concatentaion of 
Hoo-Hoo held at Cairo, Ill, on Friday evening, June 
14, under the auspices of George W. Dodge, Vicegerent 
Snark for the southern district of Illinois. The weather 
was insufferably warm, but that did not prevent the 
enthusiastic members of the order in Cairo from turn- 
ing out in force. In order to properly top off the ocea- 
sion Vicegerent Dodge sent a special invitation to Max 
Sondheimer, of Chicago, to come down and do the 
Junior Hoo-Hoo work and that gentleman graciously 
responded. Brother Sondheimer, by the way, is building 
up @ national reputation for his effeetive work on be- 
half of the Hoo-Hoo order. The concatenation was held 
in the “K. M. K. C.” hall, which had been especially 
prepared for the occasion. Eight candidates presented 
themselves for the ceremonies of initiation and were 
duly invested with the secrets and dignities of the or- 
der. The floor work was ob greey e without a hitch 
and wag greatly appreciated by both the occupants of 
the onion bed and the old members. 

After the ceremonies an “on-the-roof” was held, in 
which all participated. Speeches were made, stories 
were told, songs were sung and the splendid menu of 
refreshments disappeared as if by magic, under the ap- 
etizing surroundings. Vicegerent Snark Dodge can be 
heartily congratulated upon having pulled off one of 
the most successful and enjoyable concatenations ever 
held at the capital city of pt. 


Notes of the Order. 


W. A. Prater, of De Queen, Ark., Viceregent Snark for 
the southwestern district of that state, announces a 
concatenation to be held at Janssen, that state, on 
Thursday evening, July 4, at 9:09 o’clock. The com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements for the affair is 
composed of J. B. Hickman, of Janssen, J. Barnes, of 
Oklahoma City,-O. T., and L. J. Witherspoon, of Van- 
dervoort, Ark., all faithful and energetic followers of 
the Great Black Cat. 
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Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American Exposition—Business Changes in the Metropolis— 
Lake Freights Firm and Prospectively Higher—A Log Famine and Shut 
Down at Spruce [ills—In East and West Pennsyl- 
vania —The New England Situation. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, June 17.—There is nothing to complain 
of just now on the score of weather, and as a result 
few grievances are voiced as to the condition of busi- 
ness, which, while it might be improved upon, is still 
of satisfactory proportions when taken as a whole. In 
fact, within the past week or ten days the local yards 
have begun to awaken vigorously and conditions are 
such that the immediate future is bound to retrieve 
in orders the dullness that characterized all of May 
and the early part of this month. 

Local retail yards are being eclipsed in demand for 
lumber by those in the suburbs, due to the fact that 
more buildings are going up there than here, for which 
the new building law may or may not be responsible. 

Lumber exporters here are greatly interested in the 
action taken by the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation to bring about a uniform definition of the “Har- 
ter act,” through the association’s suit libeling the 
steamship Minnehaha. Its action is based on these 
facts: Samuel A, Bennett shipped two carloads of 
hardwood lumber to London consigned to Leavy & Co. 
Part of it was bundled, the bundles were securely fas- 
tened with hoop iron, and the whole was carefully tallied. 
The lumber was received from lighter and the shipper 
demanded his bills of lading. He was tendered those 
with the usual limiting clauses. They were refused and 
demand made for those provided in the Harter act, by 
which all export shipment bills of lading should specify 
definitely the quantities of lumber contained in the ship- 
ments. The association intends to get an authoritative 
ruling on the matter. It will carry this case to the 
highest court, the money having been provided and 
counsel having been so instructed. 

The plan told of last week in these columns, possibly 
based on the LUMBERMAN’S initiative, to set aside one 
week for the lumber trade all over the country at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo has been taken hold 
of by the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the chances are that it will go through with 
flying colors. The week chosen is that of September 
8 and Secretary E. F. Perry has received assurances 
from the trade in several cities that they will gladly co- 
operate in the plan. The Lumberman’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia has already selected the date instead of one 
later in that month as it had orginally intended. As 
no plans had been made by the New York Lumber Trade 
Association the chances are largely in favor of the mem- 
bers going around the date selected either in a body or 
individually. The question of rates has not yet been 
gone into, 

James A. MeNair, president of the Hastings Shingle 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Vancouver, B. C., left 
Boston last week for New Brunswick, on an outing trip. 
He expects to visit the metropolis about the middle of 
July before returning to the northwest. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs, McNair. 

The Suffolk County (L. I.) lumber dealers have not 
yet perfected all their plans toward consolidating their 
interests, but news may be expected within the week. 

The property of the big lumber and coal interests sit- 
uated about Newtown creek, Brooklyn, has been jeopar- 
dized to a great extent by the slow movements of the 
fire department, and as a result they have combined for 
mutual protection and have secured a fire engine, besides 
offering to the city one of four large sites for a building 
in which to house the engine. So far as known the prop- 
osition has been shelved. : 

A recent change in the retail lumber house of G. Hoyt 
& Co., Morton street and Kent avenue, Brooklyn, is the 
retirement of John R. Thompson, jr., as a member of 
the firm, and the advent of John R. Thompson, sr., his 
father. The conduct of the business will in no wise be 
affected. 

Among recent visitors were: W. G. Offutt, of Collins, 
Offutt & Co., Asheville, N. C.; Horton Corwin, jr., of the 
Branning Manufacturing Company, Edenton, N. C.; R. 
C. Lippincott, Philadelphia; Maurice S. Tremaine, of 
Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. N. Combs, 
Apalachicola, Fla., and A. L. Taylor, representing the 
Cypress Lumber Company, Boston. 

G. W. Gallie, in charge of the New York office of the 
Sutherland-Innes Company, has moved from 66 Broad 
street to room 173, 29 Broadway. Another recent re- 
moval is that of the Woodstock Company, from 220 
Broadway to Eleventh avenue and Twenty-second street. 

A number of maple flooring manufacturers descended 
on the metropolis last week. Among the gentlemen here 
were: Thomas Forman, of the Thomas Forman Com- 
pany, Limited, Petoskey, Mich.; D. F. Diggins, of Cum- 
mer, Diggins & Co., Cadillac, Mich.; W. M. Dwight, of 
the Dwight Lumber Company, Detroit; John J. Nicholls, 
of the South Side Lumber Company, Chicago, and Julius 
4 of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, Buffalo, 


The F. C. Schulze Lumber Company, Brooklyn, re- 
tailer, has gone into bankruptcy. 

Ernest M. Price, of Price & Hart, 18 Broadway, has 
returned from his recent trip to the firm’s mills in West 
Virginia. 

W. F. Healy and David Tordoff have severed their 
connection with E, F. Spering, lumber inspector, at 130 


Pearl street, and are now in business on their own ac- 
count at the same address as Tordoff & Healy. 

A new retail concern is the Mott Haven Lumber Com- 
pany, Isidor Cohen, proprietor, at 137th street and Fifth 
avenue. Mr. Cohen has the yard formerly occupied by 
James F. Welch. He was for a number of years with 
the late C. L. Bucki Lumber Conger as salesman. 

Warren A. Fuller, formerly with the Hilton & Dodge 
Lumber Company, is president, Frederick D. Soper is 
secretary and Herbert B. Fuller treasurer, of the War- 
ren A. Fuller Company, a new wholesale lumber concern 
at 32 Broadway. Yellow pine and cypress will be the 
company’s specialties. 

George L. Delatour, New York representative of Frank 
F. Fee, hardwoods, Newark, Ohio, has moved his office 
from 13 Park row to 150 Nassau street. 

J. Frank Rodamor, spruce salesman of the Export 
Lumber Company, announces his recent marriage to 
Miss Katherine Wroten, of Kentucky. 

Jesse C. Hofer, formerly of the defunct firm of J. H. 
Fink & Co., 309 Broadway, has started in the wholesale 
lumber business on his own account at 253 Broadway. 

The Week’s Charters. 

Tonnage is meeting with moderate inquiry at gulf 
orts for account of a few unfilled contracts. Steamers, 
owever, are rather sparingly offered, which has influ- 
enced a rather stronger market, quotations now stand- 
ing 92s 6d to 97s 6d to United Kingdom and the con- 
tinent, the former figure representing Liverpool. In 
deal freights from the provinces the fixture of several 
steamers is noticed at 41s 3d from St. John and one at 
40s from Halifax to west coast of England. 

Tonnage is wanted for prompt loading at gulf ports 
to the River Plate and, though shippers are prepared 
to meet, full recent rates, offerings are exceedingly lim- 
ited. As a basis to Rosario $16 is quoted. There con- 
tinues a fair inquiry from the provinces, with shippers 
bidding $10 to Buenos Ayres or $11 to Rosario. Boston 
and Portland orders are scarce and in the absence of 
business $9 to $9.50 is quoted from the former to 
Buenos Ayres and $10 from the latter. Hence to Rosario 
three fixtures are reported at $11 for lumber. There 
is no change in the position of Brazil freights, little 
tonnage being required for that trade. Considerable 
demand is noted for West India tonnage with lumber 
from the south, but orders are filled with difficulty, ton- 
nage being diverted to eastern and provincial coasting 
trades, where rates have shown a liberal appreciation. 

Coasting yellow pine freights are dull, but rates 
are well sustained upon the basis of $4.75, Brunswick to 
New York. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Schooner Henry P. Mason, Fernandina to Las Palmas, 
lumber, $10 and port charges. 

Steamer Jenny, St. John, N. B., to west coast England, 
deais, 418 8d. 

Steamer Spennymoor, Pensaloca to Plymouth, timber, 95s. 

Steamer Orion, Pensaloca or Mobile to Antwerp or Bor- 
deaux, timber, 100s. 

Steamer Heathfield, Pensaloca to Rotterdam, timber, 97s 6d. 

Bark Bellevue, Pensaloca to London or West Hartlepool, 
timber, 110s. 

Bark John Swan, lumber, at or about $11. 

Bark Mixapore, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14.25. 
. + a? oseph P, Thomas, Pensacola to Rosario, lum- 

er, le 

Bark Reform, Tusket Wedge to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $10; 
option Rosario, $11, 

Bark Vanadis, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 
— Rebecca J. Moulton, Brunswick to Matanzas, ties, 

cents. 

Schooner General Adelbert Ames, Fernandina to Elizabeth- 
port, lumber, oe 

ceed Percy Birdsall, Charleston to New York, ties, 14 
cents. 

Schooner Madeline Cooney, Fernandina to Perth Amboy, 
lumber, $4.75. 

Schooner Emma Knowlton, Charleston to Providence, lum- 


ber, $5. 
“Rchooner Pendleton Brothers, Brunswick to Noank, lumber, 
Schooner W. B. Downes, Fernandina to New York, lumber, 


Schooner Emily H. Naylor, James river to New York, lum- 
ber, $2.40. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs Cooperage 

and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
Liverpool. ........ 10s 12s 64 7s 6d 
| ee 17s 6d 20s 108 
Hamburg. ........ 16c 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10c c. ft 
Marseilles . ....... 15s 17s 6d 22s 6d 
a, ee 20c 100 Ibs. 25c 10c c. ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., June 18.—There is a very firm state 
of lake freights and it is feared that they will go still 
higher, for tonnage is scarce and if dealers must have 
lumber they will have to pay the rate. There is no 
chance of catching boats at this end of the trip without 
business. All are taken up as soon as they appear. 
Duluth is paying $2.50 regularly and it is now reported 
that boats are getting $2 out of Green bay. 

Montgomery Bros. now announce that they are 
handling practically all sorts of hardwoods and also 
southern woods in their wholesale yard along with 
white pine, which was formerly about all that they 
carried. Quite an amount of the new stock has already 
arrived. 

D. Y. Leslie has added considerably to his pine yard on 


the Erie basin by leasing adjoining property. He is 
handling lumber somewhat extensively for other deal- 
ers and shippers. 

Messrs. Sawyer and Shuttleworth, the new firm, are 
back from their western trip and are down to. business 
just as though there had been no change in relation- 
ship. Major Noyes is already in good selling “form” 
at the Ganson street office he has occupied with Mr. 
Sawyer so long. 

H. 8. James is expected to be back from his Missis- 
sippi saw mills in a week or two. They are reported to 
be running at a good rate, turning out oak and gum. 

An expert has set to work on the books of the sus- 
pended Hamilton Door Manufacturing Company, and 
will try to find where the big shrinkage came in. It is 
stated that about $10,000 was lost the first year, $16,000 
the second year and $30,000 or so the third. The ac- 
tual losses are given as considerably more than these 
sums. 

Hugh McLean, lately reported in Canada for an 
outing, is back to work again and off on an eastern 
trip, from which he will return at the end of this week. 
The firm is putting its best oak side out as usual. 

Surveyor General Wall is back from Mount Clemens, 
dividing his work between selling oak lumber and look- 
ing after the reports of National hardwood inspectors. 
He gets a stack of these reports every day, which are 
alone sufficient to show that the new system is working 
well. The new inspection and revision committee lists 
have been made up, but as they have not been confirmed 
by the acceptance of the appointees they have not been 
made public yet. 

F. H. Goodyear is back from his trip to Virginia, 
taken for recreation alone. Among members of the 
lumber trade who accompanied him were W. L. Skyes, 
of the Emporium Lumber Company, and F. L. Peck, of 
the Lackawanna Lumber Company, all “neighbors” in 
the Pennsylvania hemlock and hardwood business, 

The movement of shingles by lake appears to be 
larger than that of lumber, at least so far as this port 
is concerned. The week’s receipts were 3,734,000 feet 
of lumber and 3,827,000 shingles. 

R. F. Wilcox & Co. have sold another large lot of 
chestnut ties and report the demand for heavy oak 
bill stuff as continuing good. Manager Hewitt, of the 
Buffalo office, is still looking after the Canisteo mill 
and hopes to have it well sold before long. 

M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., who spent last week 
east, found business on the average good, though there 
were not lacking certain points where local causes are 
holding back the demand considerably. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company is deliver- 
ing large lots of hemlock lumber at Port Colborne for 
the Canadian government marine work there. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nort Tonawanpa, N. Y., June 17.—Receipts of lum- 
ber by vessel at the Tonawandas last week were much 
smaller than those for the preceding week, being approx- 
imately 10,000,000 feet, consigned to Fassett & Bellinger, 
Smith, Fassett & Co., F. A. Myrick, National Lumber 
Company, L. A. Kelsey, W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company 
and W. H. Cowper & Co. 

Dealers are hustling to get the large piles of lumber 
from their docks so as to make room for large consign- 
ments expected during the remainder of the month, but 
some of them are so congested with lumber that dealers 
have been compelled lately to seek accommodations from 
their more fortunate neighbors. Among the dealers thus 
inconvenienced was the National Lumber Company, the 
schooner Aloha being compelled to lay here for over a 
day before the firm secured dockage from the Muskoka 
Lumber Company on which to unload the vessel’s cargo, 
after being unsuccessful in securing the accommodation 
from other dealers. 

The scarcity of canal boats kept the shipment of lum- 
ber from the Tonawandas by canal down considerably last 
week, being several million feet below the shipments 
recorded during the previous week. 

With a few exceptions the white pine dealers at this 
and the Buffalo markets met at the latter city early last 
week and discussed prices on various items. It was the 
general opinion of the meeting that the prices on all 
grades that are scarce should be advanced materially at 
once, but no rate was decided upon. However, it is ex: 
pected that such action will be taken shortly, at least as 
far as this market is concerned. Recent advances in lake 
freight rates, the prospects of another advance of 25 cents 
within a week or two and the growing scarcity of vessels 
to bring lumber down the lakes are partially responsible 
for increasing prices. 

L. A. Kelsey has returned from a business trip to 
Pennsylvania, 

Among recent visitors to the local market were: C. B. 
Ferree and J. P. Packer, of Pittsburg, Pa.; R. Laidlaw, 
Toronto, Ont.; A. McPherson, Longford, Ont.; H. G. 
Lester, Marine City, Mich.; John Godkin, Bay City, 
Mich.; William F. Clark, C. T. Johnson, J. M. Reamer, 
J. B. Potter, H. D. Smith, C. L. Becker and John U. 
Buckholz, New York; C. H. Crouch, Rochester, N. Y.; 
A. Yeager, Simcoe, Ont.; W. Wood, Binghamton, N. Y. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., June 15—In spite of what may be 
called a dull maket, with little life to enliven it, the 
spirits of lumbermen are kept cheerful in one way and 
another. It is as true in the lumber business as in any 
other walk of life, perhaps truer, that “There is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” Now, 
thinking that the order book is filled won’t fill it, but 
how true it is that thinking that it is going to be filled 
next week often does go far toward filling it. The pes 
simist is a poor salesman. 
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Good old Boston is at present shaken to its founda- 
tions by a visit from the various delegations of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association from—no matter 
where; they are labeled with badges galore. The chief 
source of the agitation is that a part of the program 
includes a reception in the art museum, where the young 
women’s auxiliary will be “in it.” There is much pro- 
testing and resolving and viewing with alarm this bold 
procedure, for the museum contains many lifelike statues 
of Roman and Greek gentlemen who appear to be some- 
what hurried and incomplete in their dress. In the 
language of the good and proper protestants, “it is 
hardly the proper place for a mixed gathering.” Neither 
the wholesale nor retail associations has been called 
to take action in the matter, which is a great pity, for 
either branch of the great lumber trade contains many a 
good judge of matters of this sort. 
~ If all we hear is true, we are going to witness some 
very idle mills in the spruce country. With the season 
yet young, it is quite likely that a number of mills on 
the Penobscot will be high and dry for logs soon, for the 
drives upon which the mills have depended for supply 
are sadly belated. It is thought that from other sources 
enough spruce and hemlock for the wants of the market 
will develop, and thus keep prices on an even keel 
throughout the summer. 

A. L. Taylor, sales manager for the Cypress Lumber 
Company, of Boston, with saw mill and door plant at 
Apalachicola, Fla., is absent on an extended trip to New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington ete. The 
infant door industry of this concern is developing 
lustily; it has a large capacity and is making large 
numbers of cypress doors, finding the greater part of its 
market in points south of here but also to an apprecia- 
ble extent invading the Boston domain, and with pro- 
nounced success, 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company is doing 
something more than keeping up its accustomed gait; 
it is making rapid strides under the management of W. 
C. Johnson. During the first four months of 1901, ac- 
cording to its recent statement, it paid losses aggregat- 
ing $2,242.10 and, much more to the point from the 
standpoint of those interested, paid dividends during 
the same period of $4,927.64. The net cash surplus May 
1 was $43.026.17, a gain of $10,000 for the year. The 
cash assets May 1 represent the tidy sum of $70,268.62 
and the gross assets $233,108.56. Success seems to be 
succeeding fairly respectably in this company. 

Not all the woes of the lumber business, as brought 
about by the elements, have been encountered in Maine. 
Boice & Grogan, who operate a plant at St. Paul, Va., 
where they saw oak and poplar, have been up against 
the high water proposition recently. The mill had to be 
completely shut down, while a mile of the company’s 
track and thirteen bridges were destroyed. No unneces- 
sary time was lost, however, and they are again doing 
business at the old stand, ready for any freshet that 
may care to come their way. 

B. F. Lamb & Co. have secured the cut for 1901 of 
one of the large North Carolina pine mills. This con- 
tract was obtained through Mr. Lamb’s New York con- 
nections and bids fair to keep him well supplied through- 
out the coming season. The first shipments are now 
coming in. This deal was probably consummated 
through the use of one or more of the smiles for which 
Ben has now become famous. Besides this, Ben rejoices 


in a fine cargo of dry cypress which is now coming 
forward. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 17.—Mention was made last 
week in this correspondence of a prospective enlarge- 
ment of the storage facilities for lumber along the 
water front here with a view to encouraging and devel- 
oping the export trade. This enterprise has now as- 
sumed definite shape, a company having been formed by 
Richard Dallam, of Belair, Md., which will handle hard- 
woods in the log. The company will be incorporated 
shortly and is to have a capital stock of $200,000, all 
of which, it is understood, has been subscribed. The 
Foley wharf property at Canton, which embraces seven 
acres, with a water frontage of 1,150 feet, has been pur- 
chased and storage sheds will be erected thereon. The 
promoter of the undertaking is Edward L. Gernand, a 
Baltimore insurance man. Mr. Dallam will be the pres- 
ident and Mr. Gernand the vice president of the com- 
pany, it is understood. 

Baltimore’s lumber trade will have a representative 
delegation in Europe this summer. Col. Francis E. 
Waters, of the North Carolina pine firm of R. T. 
Waters & Son, as previously announced, sailed last Sat- 
urday from New York on the Campania, his family 
accompanying him. On the same steamer were the 
daughters of E. B. Hunting, of the Georgia pine firm 
of K. B. Hunting & Co., Misses Josephine A. and Stella 
B. Hunting. They will be followed on July 13 by Mr. 
Hunting himself, and all three will return some time 
in October. It is thought that one or two other prom- 
inent Baltimoreans will be among the voyagers across 
the Atlantic. 

8. C. Rowland, president of the American and Row- 
land Lumber companies and identified with various 
other interests, will remove to Baltimore from Port 
Deposit with his family for the winter. He has pur- 
chased the handsome and commodious residence, 1225 
North Charles street. 

J. L. Gilbert, of J. L. Gilbert & Bro., went to Cornell 
last week ‘to attend the commencement exercises there, 
his son being one of the graduates. He was away dur- 
ing the greater part of the week. 

From Camden comes the information that the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Cedar Works will remove a portion of its 
plant to the former town shortly, a saw mill and plan- 


ing mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of dressed 
lumber having been erected there. 

The Knight Lumber Company, of West Virginia, is 
erecting a large saw mill plant at Albans, on the 
Kanawha river, which will greatly increase its product- 
ive capacity. 





EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18.—There is a fair amount 
of business doing, but it is not as large as was ex- 
pected and there is a feeling of disappointment. With 
some of the wholesale houses business is larger than at 
this period of last year; with others it is not so good. 
The demand from the country is much better than 
from the city and vicinity. There is considerable com- 
petition among the retailers for what business is doing, 
and transactions are made upon narrow margins. 

Building operations in this vicinity are heavy and 
the mill men of Pennsylvania are busier than they have 
been for years. C. C. Coolbaugh, who is asked to bid 
on every job worth having in the line of mill work, 
says that his firm has all the business it can take care 
of and that it is difficult to get work from the mills 
rapidly enough. 

The proposed outing to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion has been abandoned. The entertainment commit- 
tee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange met today and so 
decided. In order to obtain advantage of the low 
tariff offered by the hotels and railroads it was neces- 
sary that fifty members at least should agree to join. 
Only about thirty signified their intention of taking 
the trip, and so the matter was given up. The com- 
mittee, with Harry Benners at its head, worked hard 
to map out a pleasant outing, and the members are 
chagrined that their efforts should have met with 
such poor success. 

The Saturday early closing movement is being dis- 
cussed once more with the approach of hot weather. 
Efforts made to bring about a uniform time for closing 
offices and yards on Saturdays throughout the summer 
have not been successful, and the option is left to the 
individuals. Frank C. Gillingham & Son, wholesalers 
and retailers, have been closing their yard at 12 o’clock 
noon on Saturdays since June 8, and will do so during 
the summer. 

There has been a continued dullness in the box mak- 
ing trade almost from the opening of the year. Thomas 
B. Rice, a past president of the exchange and the lead- 
ing box maker, says that he can attribute the cause 
only to the dullness in the textile and other indus- 
tries that consume large quantities of packages. . He 
says that the box business should have been better 
than it has been during the season of demand but that 
it is easing off now because it is the dull time in the 
trade. 

The Southern Industrial convention has come and 
gone, leaving its impression for better or worse upon 
the minds of the southern visitors as to the possibili- 
ties of widening their commercial intercourse with the 
merchants of the City of Brotherly Love. Among the 
lumbermen who were here were John FE. Howell, of 
Bedgood, Howell & Co., manufacturers of yellow pine 
at Moultrie, Ga.; George P. Long, of the Seminole 
Lumber Company, Lake City, Fla., and W. O. Parsley, 
of the Hilton Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C 

Col. Charles M. Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co., says 
that their business is in satisfactory shape, the volume 
having increased steadily with the last few months. 
The firm secured some nice orders for yellow pine at 
good prices and Col. Betts argues from that that yel- 
low pine prices are firmer than has been supposed in 
some quarters. The manufacturers are holding out 
well for their figures, he says, and some of them are 
refusing orders that are offered under what they con- 
sider the right price. The firm is just now putting in 
white pine at its Buffalo yard and has a nice assort- 
ment of stock. 

Charles S. Riley & Co. have plenty of orders for the 
better grades of North Carolina pine stocks and for 
uppers have found it necessary recently to advance 
prices somewhat. 

Wistar & Underhill are moving hemlock freely and 
report white pine to be in fair demand. R. W. Wistar 
is at present in Tennessee making a deal for 2,000,000 
feet of white pine. 

James Strong, of James Strong & Co., says that hem- 
lock is in fair demand, and that with regard to the 
price it would not be right to say that it is selling 
under the $14.50 mark. There is an insufficiency of dry 
stock to meet the demand and green lumber is being 
used. Mr. Strong says that business, taken all around, 
is good. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrspuré, PA., June 18.—Business is steady with no 
showing of undue rush. To this even condition may be 
attributed the extreme firmness of prices, which are be- 
ing maintained at times when there is a noticeable slack- 
ness in orders. The car shortage has been the cause of 
much grumbling during the past ten days. The expected 
conference between a committee of the wholesalers and 
the freight traffic managers scheduled for this afternoon 
was postponed. 

The West Virginia Lumber Company has purchased 
9,000 additional acres of timber lands along the Blue- 
stone river. Pittsburgers chiefly are interested in the 
concern, some of them being William Dickey, Robert 
Jenkins, jr., and William Kelso. The land is covered 
with white pine, poplar and oak, and is said to be one 
of the best timber tracts south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. The intention is to convert the timber into river 
craft and ship the product down the Kanawha to the 
Ohio. 


Timber up the Allegheny river is fast disappearing, 
and in ten years’ time, it is said, there will not be a 
forest in the valley. Prices for boat bottoms and tim- 
ber used in the construction of coal boats and barges 
have advanced nearly 100 percent during the past three 
years. Coal companies are offering $700 each for boat 
bottoms and they are bringing $650 and $675; $350 a 
few years ago was a fair price. The river coal combine 
is said to have obtained an inside price this season on 
the product, paying $650 apiece. 

The new band mill of the Forest Lumber Company, 
which has splendid facilities for surfacing, started on a 
4,000,000-foot operation today, turning out about 40,000 
daily. The mill is located at Cherry Grove, Warren 
county, Pa., and is under the supervision of C. R. Me- 
Kean. A. E. Murphy, of the Forest Lumber Company, 
will leave some time this week for a tour of the hem- 
lock region. 

F. E. Clark, formerly with J. W. Ruth & Co., Scott- 
dale, Pa., now represents W. E. Terhune & Co. in the 
Monongahela valley and on the West Penn railroad. 
Terhune & Co. are getting their share of business, es- 
pecially of the pine trade, receiving and filling an order 
for 680,000 feet of pine timbers in the last three days. 

Mead & Speer report trade in a lively condition with 
plenty of inquiries and orders. Cypress, one of this 
firm’s most important lines, is especially hard to get. 

J. H. Lindsay, of Lindsay & Hamilton, has invited 
the members of the local wholesale association to be his 
guests at dinner next Tuesday evening at the Pitts- 
burg Country Club, Squirrel Hill. 

F. 8S. Houser and two expert lumbermen of the vicinity 
of Pittsburg spent a few days last week in Licking Creek 
township, Fulton county, Pa., inspecting several large 
tracts of timber land. They purpose erecting a large 
lumber mill near the Betsy Mellott gap in the fall. Op- 
tions on 2,400 acres of timber have been secured. 

W. R. Meredith, a prominent manufacturer and whole- 
saler of Punxsutawney, Pa., and of the firm of Eiler & 
Meredith, near Glen Campbell, Pa., was in the city to- 
day. Mr. Meredith is the owner of a large circular mill 


at Glen Campbell and two near Punxsutawney, the 
average daily output of the three combined being about 
50,000 feet. He stated that the mills are in operation 
and that there is a scarcity of lumbermen in that lo- 
ceality. 


J. M. Hastings is in the Pennsylvania hemlock region 
around Hastings station. The Queen & Crescent Lum- 
ber Company, of Nicholson, Miss., is putting in a new 
conveyer system from the saw mill to the dry kiln, a 
handstacker, a blowpipe system, three new planing mill 
machines, a new iron boiler house to replace the former 
house lately destroyed by fire, and, in short, will have 
an ideal plant when all improvements are completed. 
F. J. Garland, who has charge of the Hastings Lumber 
Company’s office at Menominee, reports that dry as- 
sorted stock is exceedingly scarce. 

Calling on the trade this week were: R. L. Aubrey, 
West Brownsville, Pa.; R. W. Scofield, of Henderson, 
Scofield & Co., Brookville, Pa.; Mr. Baxter, of Baxter 
& Co., North Clarendon, Pa.; Mr. Daly, of Du Bois, 
Pa., and Mr. King, of A. C. Hopkins & Co., Hawkins sta- 
tion, Pa. 

The plant of Curry & Son, near Johnstown, Pa., 
changed hands on Friday last and is now known as 
Mill No. 2 of the Babcock Lumber Company’s plants. 
The Ashtola mill is No. 1 and that of Foustwell is No. 3. 
E. V. Babcock returned last week from Boykin, Ga. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banaor, Mg., June 15.—In another week, probably, 
practically all of the spruce mills on the Penobscot river 
will be shut down, to remain idle for a month, the logs 
upon which they depend for a supply in early summer 
being scattered, stranded, all along the East branch 
from Grindstone falls to the main Penobscot and down 
to Lincoln, a distance of more than thirty miles. These 
logs constitute the first and second East branch drives, 
aggregate about 33,000,000 feet, and should be now in 
the boom, but it has been a hard driving season, for the 
water ran away early in the spring without doing any 
one any good—although it did a lot of harm. 

There is another East branch drive to come, what was 
to have been the third, containing 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
feet. Half of these logs are owned by Cornelius Murphy, 
of Oldtown, and he has the driving contract for the 
entire lot. When this last drive shall start the water 
that has been held in Grand lake will be let out to 
carry it along, and the same water will bring out the 
big drives now stranded. It is said by loggers that all 
three of the East branch drives are likely to come in 
practically as one. They will have plenty of water to 
the main river and there they will get the benefit of 
the West branch water, as by that time the West branch 
drive will be turning out of North Twin. The third 
or last East branch is expected to start about July 1, 
and if there should be no delay at the sorting boom 
at Lincoln the logs now stranded should be running 
into the Penobscot boom by July 15. Then the mills 
will have logs to saw, and not before. 

On the West branch everything is looking well except 
that Marsh is having rather a hard time with his 
4,000,000 feet of logs on Caucomgomoe stream. There 
is a good head of water in the main West branch, and 
the North and South branches have been driven clean. 

There are in the West branch drive this year about 
65,000,000 feet of new logs and 18,000,000 old logs that 
were hung up last year at Seeboomook falls, making 
83,000,000 feet in all. Of this immense quantity of logs 
about 53,000,000 feet will be taken out for the Great 
Northern Paper Company when the drive shall reach 
Millinocket sorting gap, about July 4, leaving 30,000,000 
feet to come to the saw mills. The West branch drive 
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usually reaches boom some time between July 15 to 
August 1, and this year it is expected to be an average 
drive. 

James M. McNulty’s drive of 8,000,000 feet of logs 
from Sebois got into the East branch Tuesday night. 

It is said by prominent lumbermen that the reports 
of high prices paid for logs here this spring were much 
exaggerated. One of the largest operators on the river 
said on Wednesday that the great bulk of the cut was 
sold at prices ranging from $13.50 to $14.25 a thousand, 
and that only a few lots brought the fancy prices, as 
high as $15.75 a thousand. The lowest prices quoted, 
however, are very satisfactory, and the lumberman said 
that he would like to have a contract to supply logs at 
those figures. 

William Conners reports very little doing thus far this 
season at Bangor boom and, of course, there will be dull 
times there until the East branch logs shall come in. 
Last year Mr. Conners rafted 57,500,000 feet of logs, 
and in 1899—a remarkably good year—63,000,000 feet. 
This year he does not expect to raft more than 50,000,000 
feet. 

The lack of logs and consequent shutting down of the 
mills will be a serious thing for Bangor and the whole 
Penobscot valley, throwing many men out of work and 
leaving many coasting vessels without freights. It can 
only be hoped that midsummer dullness will be succeeded 
by briskness later on. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN MAINE. 


PorTLAND, ME., June 17,—This week the spruce mar- 
ket has undergone a great change and although papers 
seem to be boasting of flourishing business yet this 
cannot be said of the lumber trade, especially the for- 
eign business. For the past two or three months it has 
boomed and it was the general opinion of all lumber- 
men that this summer would be a prosperous one, but 
during the past week the bottom has seemed to have 
fallen out and the market has slumped. Buyers and 
shippers agree that they never before experienced so 
sudden a change. It now looks as though there would 
be a period of inactivity for two or three months. A 
few inquiries are in the market, but there seems to be 
a feeling of great uncertainty among all buyers and it 
is doubtful if any business will result. 

Cedar shingles are quoted at $2.90 for extras, $2.65 
for clears and $2.15 for second clears. 

The Penobscot Lumber Company, which has just 
erected a new mill at Winn, Me., will begin sawing 
about July 1 with a eapacity of from 40,000 to 50,000 
daily. The product will be pine, spruce, hemlock and 
cedar, with some hardwood. The entire cut will be 
handled by D. Birnie & Son, of this city. 

There is little activity in the New York market. Two 
small vessels cleared last week. one carrying 69,600 
feet of spruce, the other about 114,000 feet, with another 
expected soon. 

Locally things look very bright and manufacturers 
and contractors report full order books. 


PP PP PPP PPPPPPP PP 
A NEW PLANT AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS. 


After a most careful consideration of sites the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company has recently completed the pur- 
chase at Hyde Park, Mass., of a tract of land containing 
fifteen or more acres and is preparing plans for the erec- 
tion thereon of a large up to date plant for the manu- 
facture of blowers, engines, motors, forges, heating ap- 
paratus ete. This purchase, although hastened by the 
recent fire which damaged the works at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and which eventually will be abandoned, is the 
natural outcome of the rapid growth of this concern 
during the past few years and of the congested con- 
dition of the present plant, in which increased facili- 
ties could not be advantageously provided. The new 
site is on the same railroad line, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, only five miles from the 
old plant and less than ten miles from Boston. It 
is admirably located; 1,300 feet along one side abut 
upon the railroad with all desired switching facili- 
ties; an ample stream of water marks the boundary 
on another side; a noted spring of remarkable purity 
is within the area; the high ground, which is prac- 
tically on a level with the tracks, will accommodate 
buildings having a floor area of 750,000 square feet, 
ample for all needs of the immediate future, and the 
Jower land furnishes abundant area for dumping. 
The new plant will be arranged to reduce to a mini- 
mum the labor cost of handling material, and will pro- 
vide for its direct -progress through the shop from foun- 
dry to shipping room. It will be equipped throughout 
with new modern tools and labor saving devices, 

PAPAPAL ALLA LALS 
FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

_ NorFoik, VA., June 17.—The Old Dominion Creosot- 
ing Works, of Money Point, purchased by E. Christian, 
of that place, a few days ago, are being rebuilt with an 
eye to making extensive improvements. It is expected 
to have it in operation by the fall. The company has 
a capital stock of $100,000. The plant has been lying 
idle for two years. 

The Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company, of Money 
Point, is breaking ground and laving the foundations 
for a $50,000 mill. The work of erecting the plant 
will be rapidly pushed to completion. The firm caleu- 
lates to have it in operation by the fall. 

Locally the yards are very busy and plans are being 
made daily for new buildings. 

Vessel freights to all ports are readily obtained at 
the following rates: Baltimore, $1: Philadelphia. 
$1.50 to $1.75: New York, $2.15 to $2.25; all sound 
ports, $2.35 to $2.50, 


IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





St. Louis Sets a Record for Lumber Handling—Her Hardwood Interests Threatened—A Phil- 
adelphia-Georgia Water Route Enlarged—Crops Presage a Car Famine—Export 
Movement Dull—Georgia and Florida Mill Conditions in 
Detail—Along the Gulf Coast. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19.—With the exception of the 
hardwood situation St. Louis conditions have improved to 
a marked extent during the past week, and the outlook 
is very clear. All classes of building material are selling 
for higher prices than at that time and the demand has 
strengthened considerably. The reason for all of this 
lies largely in the excellent crop reports which have 
been sent out of all sections of the country in which St. 
Louis sells lumber and the retail dealers in those sec- 
tions seem to be the first to recognize the improved con- 
ditions and buy accordingly. Some of these are antic- 
ipating the period of inevitable car shortage during the 
fall by laying in stocks now, and innumerable large 
orders for lumber which cannot possibly be for immediate 
consumption are coming in. Conditions are not at all 
normal summer conditions, trading being too active to be 
compared with any previous summer. Spring business 
was heavier than ever before in the history of yellow 
pine and now there is little chance of a respite during 
which to accumulate stock to meet the fall trade, which 
will necessarily be large. On the whole there seems 
to be no chance of anything other than a continuance 
of the present brightness. 

On the other hand, factory lumbers are not in the 
best shape possible. Present consumption is really some- 
thing wonderful in volume and this means that there 
must soon be heavy buying of all classes of material 
but, for some reason, this heavy buying has not yet set 
in and few people expect a change from the present dull- 
ness during the next sixty days. It is true that a 
great many factories invoice their stocks during July 
and that these people have been allowing their stocks 
to run down until after this event, which makes it 
probable that the latter end of next month will witness 
the awakening. It seems to be assured that crops will 
be heavy and that farmers will have abundance of money 
with which to purchase furniture, wagons and imple- 
ments, and why this has not already caused an increase 
in the demand for lumber is a conundrum. However, 
there is hope in the fact that present consumption is 
rapidly decreasing stocks and an end must soon make 
its appearance. 

Receipts from all sources of this market during the 
past week aggregated 26,453,000 feet, while shipments 
were 17,544,000 feet; a record never before equaled at 
this season of the year, and it is really a continuation 
of the spring heavy business. As the bulk of this lumber 
is yellow pine and as the yellow pine people report that 
business is increasing rather than decreasing the sum- 
mer record of shipments from the mills into this city 
should be something tremendous. 

General satisfaction is expressed at the final settle- 
ment of the planing mill strike and that all the mills 
are now running on full time with an abundance of work. 
It could hardly be called a settlement. for the reason that 
the mills never for a moment departed from their orig- 
inal position of assuming not to know that a union 
existed. and the result was a final backdown on the 
part of the striking employees. A week ago all the 
mills had a comparatively full quota of men except two 
and these were not in operation. Men were being 
imported from other cities to fill the positions of strik- 
ers and the giving up of the fight was a matter of self- 
protection on their part in order to get back their jobs 
if possible. Not many of the men were successful in 
returning to work and none of those were taken back 
who were recognized as disturbers. The trouble has 
meant that few of the mills were willing to enter into 
lumber contracts as long as there was trouble on hand. 
Another view of the situation taken by the mills is that 
they are glad to have won a victory before the rush of 
work incident to the building of the World’s Fair. 

A feature of the yellow pine situation is the heavy 
consumption of lumber in the large cities. As the 
recent report of building operations of twenty-one cities 
covers a wide area the deductions are that the large 
cities can be counted on to be in the market for at least 
50 percent more yellow pine now than one year ago. 
This condition, taken in connection with the admitted 
reduction in visible supply of 25 percent since January 
1, indicates a strengthening of values in the very near 
future. 

Practically the same conditions of inactivity in hard- 
woods as at last report prevail, and nothing seems to be 
in store for the near future which will stimulate things. 
The report prevails around town, but lacks confirma- 
tion, that the Burlington railroad is preparing to increase 
its terminal facilities by the purchase of a large amount 
of property in the northern end of St. Louis now 
owned by the city. In the territory embraced in the 
reported purchase are a large number of lumber yards, 
the property of hardwood wholesalers, furniture people 
and box factories, and it is known that some of these 
people have been notified that they will have to vacate 
immediately. If all of the people within the boundaries 
of the reputed purchase shall have to move it will 
mean something serious to the hardwood interests of 
the city, for large lots of lumber will be placed on the 
market at prices which will move them in order to pre- 
vent reyarding. As some of the people do a shipping 
business there will also undoubtedly be marked price 
concessions in the territory reached by St. Louis lumber 
and the effect will be bad. This may be making a 


mountain out of a molehill, for only a portion of the 
story has thus far been confirmed. 

J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman Lumber Company, says 
he has recently visited a large number of the southern 
mills and never saw such a general feeling of security 
in the future prevail at this season. With. his own com- 
pany stocks are only one-half what they should be at 
this season and there is great need of the improved 
facilities which will soon place the Freeman company 
in good shape to handle the increased business. 

Walter A. Zelnicker is now fully ensconced in his 
new quarters at 408 North Fourth street, where he has 
a large, four-story building for the accommodation of 
his rapidly growing stock of mill supplies. He says 
his move to these larger quarters was a matter of neces- 
sity because of the rapid increase in the volume of his 
business, and the strides he has made of late make 
one think there is a large amount of truth in his asser- 
tion that he has the most rapidly growing establishment 
in the west. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, says his company has booked more business at 
good prices during the past two weeks than during the 
previous month and he is decidedly a bull when making 
predictions as to the future of yellow pine. 

J. T. Holloway, of the South Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, is to be married tonight to Miss Mae Knight, of 
Dallas, Tex. Because of unforeseen business complica- 
tions Mr. and Mrs. Holloway will remain in the city 
for a few weeks but will eventually take an extended wed- 
ding trip to the east. 

Frank R. Pierce, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 
pany, says his company has been successful in capturing 
two orders this week which will aggregate eighty cars 
of yellow pine dimension. One is for the Pittsburg, 
Bessimer & Erie railroad and the other is a construction 
bill for Jonathan Clark & Sons and is to go to Irwin, 
Pa. Mr. Pierce thinks there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the demand for all classes of material within 
the past ten days. 





EXPORT AND COASTWISE MATTERS. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., June 18.—Exports via coastwise ves- 
sels have been small for the week; few sailing vessels 
cleared. A large number of schooners are bound for 
this port but unfavorable weather has delayed them and 
few have arrived yet. The ocean going tug Abram 
Minis, which arrived here yesterday from Philadelphia, 
reported passing fifteen schooners bound south between 
Cape Lookout and Frying Pan lightship and all seemed 
to be making slow progress. The week’s coastwise ex- 
ports were 1,682,599 feet. of which 648,061 feet went 
to New York by steamship. 420,862 feet to Baltimore 
by steamer, 237,838 feet to Philadelphia by steamer and 
375.050 feet by schooner to New York. 

Owing to the increased demand and prospective bet- 
ter coastwise movement there is talk of adding a steam- 
ship to the Merchants & Miners’ Philadelphia and Sa- 
vannah fleet. While there are always enough long 
time shipments to supply sailing vessels with cargoes 
there are more than enough quick deliveries to keep 
the steamships busy, and this demand has been found 
more than ordinarily pressing upon the Philadelphia 
line. At present the steamship Alleghany is the only 
vessel on the line. It is said the company contemplates 
buving the steamship Yorktown from the government. 
and putting her on the Savannah-Philadelphia line. 
The government bought the Yorktown from the Old 
Dominion to use as a transport during the last war. 
Since the close of hostilities she has been lying’ up. 

The market for ties is very dull; all the contracts 
given out by northern roads in September have been 
filled, and there are now practically no sales. The 
receipts, too, have fallen off materially because of the 
weather conditions. 

J. J. MeDonough. who recently bought 175.000 acres 
of timber land in Paseo and Hernando counties, Flor- 
ida, will build a railroad through the property to han- 
dle the lumber and the naval store products. The road 
with its branches will aggregate thirty-five or forty 
miles. The main shipping point will be Brooksville, 
where a connection will be made with the Plant sys- 
tem. All the materials for the road have already been 
secured and ground for the actual building will be 
broken soon. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 18.—Dry weather has pre- 
vailed in many parts of Missouri and in eastern Kansas 
for some time and farmers are looking anxiously for 
rain. Dealers in the dry territory report trade slow 
and say that rain must come soon or much damage will 
result from the dry weather. Other sections of the 
southwest seem to be in pretty good shape and reports 
from the dealers are for the most part favorable. The 
wheat harvest is now on in full blast in Oklahoma and 
Kansas and farmers are hustling to get enough men to 
take care of the crop. Trade in the wheat country is 
light just at present, but dealers are looking for a 
brisk demand after wheat shall be out of the way. 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory continue to use lots 
of lumber, especially the latter. There will be an im- 
mense demand in that part of Oklahoma known as the 
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Kiowa and Comanche country when thrown open to 
settlement in about sixty days, or perhaps less. City 
and town trade shows the same proportionate activity 
as has characterized this business all this year, and 
orders from the larger places continue brisk. 

Wholesalers here report a heavy inquiry and a vol- 
ume of business ahead of the usual June demand. Many 
of the dealers are beginning to realize what the manu- 
facturers have known for a long time, that prompt 
shipments will not be the rule during the fall season, 
and inquiries are coming in from all parts of the 
southwest and from other territory for estimates on 
blocks of stock for delivery for fall trade. A good deal 
of lumber is also being ordered for fall trade at this time 
by dealers who want to make sure of having their lumber 
on hand when they need it and are not willing to take 
any chances by waiting for a possible decline from 
present values. Talks with prominent lumbermen here 
lead to the conviction that the fall demand cannot be 
taken care of to the satisfaction of the dealers, and 
that slow shipments will be the rule. The constant de- 
mand hag prevented manufacturers from getting any- 
thing in the way of an assortment and stocks have been 
decreasing at the. mills steadily since the first of the 
year. All through the south manufacturers are having 
trouble to secure and keep enough hands torunthe mills, 
due to the desertion earlier in the season of many of the 
negroes to the cotton fields to raise cotton and later 
by the big demand for men to work on the railroads, 
and at this time there are few mills that have all the 
men they can use. Cars will be as scarce as they have 
ever been in the fall, because of the heavy wheat and 
cotton crops, and the lumbermen will have great trou- 
ble in getting prompt car service. Short stocks of 
lumber, scarcity of labor at the mills and a shortage of 
cars will be a hard combination to go up against, as the 
dealers will find later on when they place orders for 
rush shipment, and delayed orders will be very numer- 
ous during the fall season unless the demand fall far 
short of what manufacturers are calculating upon. 
With white pine slow shipments will probably prevail 
to a greater extent than usual, as the demand has been 
heavy and stocks are badly broken, the new lumber 
being consumed as fast as it comes from the mills. Red 
cedar shingles will continue hard to get, and at this 
time they are scarcer for prompt shipment than they 
have been at any previous time this year. Prices show 
no change, and if they shall not weaken by the end of 
June materially they are likely to hold firm clear 
through the fall season. 

A. L. Seott, of Bern, Kan., and C. P. Ives, of Bald- 
win, Kan., are in the city today buying lumber. They 
report a good trade and outlook in their respective 
localities. 

The C. J. Carter Lumber Company is enlarging its of- 
fice by adding a room. The suite will comprise rooms 
408, 409 and 410, Keith & Perry building. 

B. C. Parr has sold out at Guilford, Mo., to the Fl. C. 
Skidmore Lumber Company and has purchased the 
yard of N. L. Rice at Gower, Mo. 

Increasing the Retail Association Membership. 

Since the action on June 10 of the board of directors 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association of 
Lumber Dealers accepting memberships in the Indian 
Territory forty-eight memberships have been received 
from dealers in the Indian Territory, and it is expected 
that this number will be increased by twenty during 
the next week. 

The following towns in the Indian Territory are now 
on the protected list of this association, and wholesalers 
are asked to take notice: 


Ardmore. Dewey. Mounds, Sallisaw. 
Bartelsville. Duncan. Nowata. Sapulpa. 
Berwyn. Fairland. Okmulgee. Spiro, 
Bristow. Grove. Owasso. Tulsa. 
Checotah, Henryetta. Paul's Valley Tishomingo. 
Chelsea. Inola, Purcell. Vinita. 
Chickasha. Tawton. Ramona. Wagoner, 
Claremore. Marlow. Ravia. Wayne. 
Coalgate. Madill. Roff. - Wetumka. 
Collinsville. Miami. Rush Springs. Wynnewood. 
Comanche. Minco. Ryan. 


Members of the association in the above towns are 
entitled to and afforded the same protection as mem- 
bers in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, and the same 
rules will govern. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., June 17.—The most interesting 
feature of the lumber market is the great demand for ties 
and timber. A Beaumont mill this week closed a con- 
tract for a quantity of heart ties at $12 f. 0. b. cars at 
the mill, the biggest price paid for heart ties within 
recent years. The demand for sap ties also is strength- 
ening every day. They are now worth $8.50 to $9 at 
the mill. All classes of timber are being inquired for 
every day, the principal business being transacted with 
Texas and western buyers. Almost any price the manu- 
facturer asks for timber can be secured. 

Orders from Texas dealers come in regularly and the 
demand from this source is very good. Stocks are not 
Increasing at the mills and as the time has nearly 
passed during which they might be expected to gain in 
volume there is every indication that lumber will soar 
very high in price during the remainder of the year. 
The demand for clear finishing and flooring and ceiling 
18 quite active. Stocks in the upper grades with Texas 
mills are away below normal and, comparatively, are be- 
low the stocks of common on hand, a condition which is 
understood to be the reverse of what prevails in 
Arkansas, 

The export business is very unsatisfactory, and so 
far as can be learned from the operators there is little 
hope for immediate improvement. Sawn timber is ex- 
ceedingly low; 30 foot cubic average brings only 44s 


to 46s at Liverpool, which means a price at the mill of 
$6 to $6.50, or $2 to $3 lower than what the domestic 
trade is willing to pay. The dullness is accounted for 
by the South African war, and also the clouded condi- 
tions existing in Europe as a result of the Chinese 
trouble. Stocks of sawn arriving in Liverpool exceed 
the demand. A cable from a large firm at the latter 
place was received here yesterday advising against the 
shipment of any sawn timber. F. E. Howard Newcomb, 
of Lake Charles, a prominent exporter, says that he is in 
a waiting attitude, his shipments at present consisting 
only of small parcels by steamer. Prime is quoted at 
£12 ¢c. i. f. continental ports, or say $16.50 alongside the 
vessel at Sabine or Port Arthur. Mr. Newcomb advises 
he has been able to ship only 1,000,000 feet during the 
last three or four months, owing to the conditions now 
existing. He looks for considerable improvement in 
both demand and prices by autumn. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 18.—Business is in a wait- 
ing attitude with the lumber dealers as well as all 
other classes of trade on account of the prospect of 
trouble over the settlement of the coal miners’ scale, 
which sets the pace for practically all the laboring men 
of the district. If a strike result things will practi- 
cally be tied up for the time it lasts and business will 
suffer in every line. The miners at their meeting yes- 
terday adopted a scale which will be considered by the 
operators during the week and a joint conference held 
next Monday will decide what will be done. Sales and 
inquiries for the past ten days among the jobbers show a 
slight falling off, with no tendency, however, to shade 
the list. Better things are expected by the end of the 
month. 

R. T. Hanlin has established a shingle mill in the 
pine woods near Jasper. 

A. J. Huckabee, of McShan, has his mill doing good 
service. It is one of the new enterprises of the section. 

Some trouble has been experienced with the mill of 
the Henderson company, near Enterprise. The workmen 
went on strike, but at last accounts there was good 
prospect of a settlement. 

The following party of capitalists visited the lumber 
section of Alabama last week: C. 8. Woolworth, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; C. I. James, Baltimore; N. N. Metcalf, Aus- 
tin, Pa.; F. L. Peck, Scranton, Pa.; John Rapelje, 
Hopewell, N. Y.; C. I. Millard, St. Louis; S. S. Bullis, 
Gulfport, Miss.; Louis Pearce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. P. Howison, of Randolph, has closed a trade with 
New York parties whereby he conveys to them big 
tracts of timber in Randolph county. The purchasers 
will erect saw mills on the lands. 

Tuthill & Pattison are shipping forty cars a day 
of hardwood lumber from their mills near Florence to 
Liverpool via New Orleans, Pensacola and Norfolk. 
This firm has shipped for export this year about 7,000,- 
000 feet from its mills in Alabama and Mississippi. 

The Pratt City Lumber Company, at Pratt City, has 
moved into new offices recently erected. 

A company whose name is not yet made public has 
arranged to erect a barrel factory at Selma. 

Mount Olive Planing Mill Company, at Mount Olive; 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, Butler McClan- 
ahan, W. C. Wood, R. A. Foote, George S. Lacy, Ar- 
thur Nix, are among recent incorporations. 

J. KE. Rouk and Miss Mary Connor were married at 
Jackson, Miss., recently. Mr. Rouk is the manager of 
the Crescent Yellow Pine & Lumber Company, at Dut- 
tonville, Miss. 





GEORGIA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


Tirton, Ga., June 14.—The regular meeting of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association was held at the Hotel 
Sadie, Tifton, Ga., on June 11. and was one of the most 
interesting in the history of the association. The mills 
represented have an output of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
feet a month and are the strongest operators of the 
entire southeastern section. Among those present were: 
M. F’. Amorous, Pinopolis Saw Mill Commaeny Bayboro. 

C. P. Brown, Union Lumber Company, Moultrie. 

A. B. Hollingsworth, Phillips & Hollingsworth, Ruby. 

J... Owens, Mrs. M. F. Cummings, Manassas. 

J. K. Melver. Cummer Lumber Company. Jacksonville, Fla. 
I’. Larkins, R. J. & B. F. Camp, White Springs, Fla. 

J. Lee Ensign, Canda Lbr. Co. and Ensign-Oskamp Co., Ocilla. 
T. W. Garbutt, Garbutt Lumber Company, Wright. 

H. H. Tift, Tifton. 

J.J. L. Phillips and P. D. Phillips, J. J. L. Phillips, Fender. 
William B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, Savannah 
Z.T. Whitehead, Southern Milling & Lumber Journal, Wil 

mington, N. C. 
8S. K. Cowan, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. S. Phillips, AmMprRIcAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

The president of the association, H. H. Tift, presided, 
assisted by the regular secretary, F. E. Waymer. After 
disposing of the usual routine of business, reports from 
the members represented were made and it was found 
that almost all of them had all that they could handle 
and offers for more than they could possibly take. 
Prices under this demand have stiffened considerably 
and many were securing an advance over the present 
lists and all were fully up to it. The general condition 
is good and points to a very active market for the 
summer. The amount of business being offered at this 
season is unusual and as the mills now have so much 
work ahead the usually dull months of the summer will 
be very active and result in a good business for the 
entire year. Dress stock continues active and prices 
firm at the advance of the past two months. The mills 
are sold up to their output and have no stocks ahead. 

All mills are suffering from the shortage of labor and 
the average output for this time of the year will be re- 
duced fully 10 to 15 percent. This problem of labor has 
been confronting the operators of this section for fully 
six months and for all their efforts it has been impossi- 


blt to secure relief, for as the fruit and farming season 
advances the mills lose hands-every day. It is a 
serious problem and relief is not in sight. 

After a discussion, motion was made to extend a free 
membership in the association for three months—July, 
August and September, 1901—to all manufacturers in 
Georgia and Florida whose output is 10,000 feet a day or 
less and requesting them all to communicate with the 
secretary at once and to make use of such information 
as can be furnished by his office and by the membership 
of the organization. Also that at the next meeting of 
the association Tuesday, July 16, at Tifton, all manu- 
facturers of Georgia and Florida be invited to attend 
and that the association will defray the actual expense— 
railroad fare and hotel bill—of one representative for 
each mill represented. 

Meeting adjourned at 7:00 p. m. for supper and recon- 
vened at 8:45 p. m. 

For some time the timber price lists of this associa- 
tion have been restricted to the use of the members only 
and after discussion motion was carried to allow each 
member to furnish them to his customers. 

The manufacturers at different times have experienced 
some trouble with timber’inspections who could visit the 
mills for the instruction of the mill inspector and, if 
occasion demanced, go to any point to settle disputes 
between buyer and shipper as to the grade of stock 
shipped. Motion to improve the condition was carried 
and the services of a competent man will be secured as- 
soon as possible and placed at the disposal of the mem- 
bers. It is thought that this will settle many of the un- 
pleasant disputes arising between the buyer and shipper 
and secure a uniform grade of timbers from the asso- 
ciation mills. 

On vote it was decided to hold the next meeting of the 
association at Tifton July 16, 3:30 p. m., at the Sadie 
hotel. All manufacturers are invited to attend and an 
effort will be made to secure a full representation of the 
saw mill interests of Georgia and Florida. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 





FROM THE MISSISSIPPI GULF COAST. 


PASCAGOULA, Miss., June 17.—During the year 1900 
Pascagoula shipped 49,592,000 feet of lumber, 33,836.- 
000 feet of sawn timber and 1,025,671 cubic feet of 
hewn timber; in addition, 50,000,000 feet went out by 
rail and coastwise. These figures show an increase over 
the previous year. Exports from Pascagoula for the 
past week were 195,000 feet of lumber; from Ship 
Island, 7,500,000 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 
50,298 cubic feet of hewn timber; Mobile, Ala., 5,474,- 
332 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 33,904 cubic 
feet of hewn timber; Pensacola, Fla., 10,514,000 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber and 48,591 cubic feet of 
hewn timber; Sabine Pass, Tex., 499,882 feet of lum- 
ber and sawn timber, in all a total of 24,183,214 feet 
of lumber and sawn timber and 132,793 cubic feet of 
hewn timber. 

All the mills in the Pascagoula district as well as 
those at Pearlington, Miss., are running full time and 
seem well satisfied with existing conditions. Denny & 
Co. are cutting two Cuban cargoes at good prices and 
the Dantzler Lumber Company reports sixty days’ cut- 
ting ahead. There are 350,000 logs at the mill booms, 
one of the largest stocks ever secured at this season, 
and the mill men are correspondingly happy. 

J. L. Dantzler is now devoting much time to reducing 
the cost of production. Mr. Dantzler recently pointed 
out the cost of his output loaded, and the figures were 
$5.35 a thousand. He asked, “Do you think any mem- 
ber of the Gulf Coast Lumbermen’s Association can re- 
duce these figures?” The company is now preparing to 
replace the old gang mill with an up to date band. 
This old mill was built long before the war, and it is 
said to be the oldest plant at Moss Point. 

Denny & Co. are preparing for a shut down to repair 
one of their mills, built in 1853. New machinery will 
be added, increasing the capacity of the mill. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company has just fin- 
ished the new tug Laura and the Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany is also building a new tug, at a cost of $25,000. 

There are about 25,000 pieces of sawn timber at Moss 
Point, in addition to a large stock of hewn. 

W. Fred Herrin is in the north with his family. 

The H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss., 
is loading two vessels and two others are now due. 
J. S. Otis, secretary of the company, is justly proud 
of the excellent business and the prices obtained for 
his product. 

The Poitevent & Farve Lumber Company, Pearling- 
ton, Miss., is running full time and reports business 
fair. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orveans, LA., June 18.—All June records for 
thirty years were broken yesterday when the thermom- 
eter registered 98 degrees. Sunday 96 degrees was 
reached, and today the mercury climbed up to 97. There 
has not been a cloud in the sky and the lumbermen are 
mopping the perspiration from their brows and trying 
to console themselves with the thought that it is good 
drying weather. 

President Jones, of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 
announces that a channel 85 feet wide and 30 feet deep 
will be opened at Gulfport by October 1. Immediately 
upon its completion work will be commenced widening 
the channel to 300 feet. The United States government 
is to pay $150,000 for deep water at Gulfport, but Pres- 
ident Jones says the assistance of the government will be 
overtopped by the amount of money the Gulf & Ship 
Island proposes to expend—every cent of $600,000. 

The board of directors of the Mechanics’, Dealers & 
Lumbermen’s Exchange held their first meeting last 
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week in the new quarters of that body, on Union street. 
The situation of the exchange was reviewed and the 
directors agreed that the new quarters were the best 
which could have been secured. They are roomy and 
admirably adapted for the purposes which they serve. 

So far this season the receipts of shingles at New 
Orleans have been 5,974,500 as against 5,265,000 bundles 
for a similar period last year. Last week 303,000 bun- 
dles of shingles were received. Receipts of lath last 
week were 15,000 bundles. The receipts so far this 
season double those of last, the figures being 5,456,000 
against 2,878,000. In the matter of stave receipts a 
decided decrease is shown. So far this season the 
receipts of oak staves have been but 7,976,382 as against 
last season’s 11,806,083. This season 3,508,277 cypress 
staves have been received against 2,673,373 last. 

Among the visiting lumbermen last week was J. L. 
Dantzler of Moss Point, Miss. ; 

The Rapides Company, at Woodworth, this state, is 
installing an electric light plant. J. P. Phillips, of 
Lake Charles, is in charge of the installation of the 
plant, which will be completed and in operation within 
the next few days. The plant will be one of the most 
complete of its kind in the state. 

R. W. Hinton spent a few days in New Orleans last 
week, 

J. B. Lawrence, of Watkins, Kan., a large land owner 
in Caleasieu and Camden parishes, this state, passed 
through New Orleans a few days since on his way to 
southwest Louisiana. 

J. E. Lemieux, a surveyor of timber stumpage who 
hails from western Florida, where he has just com- 
pleted some large estimates, was a guest of a local 
hotel a few days since. He is a resident of Duluth, 
Minn., but has been in Florida for quite a while. He 
states that there have been some very large timber 
deals in Florida of late, German capitalists having 
slipped in and secured the titles to 500,000 acres of 
pine lands in Escambia county before any one was 
aware of their presence in the field, and the Louisville 
& Nashville having disposed of its extensive holdings 
of timber lands to a Michigan syndicate—not the syn- 
dicate, however, in which Mr. Alger is concerned. Just 
who the parties to the syndicate in question are Mr. 
Lemieux did not feel at liberty to say. 

The saw mill plant at Fordoche, this state, owned by 
McDonnell Bros, & Wilson, was burned Friday morn- 
ing. The mill is a total loss, no insurance having been 
carried. 

Mrs. 8S. D. Spellman and her daughter, Miss Hazel, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., passed through New Orleans the 
latter part of last week on their way to join Mr. Spell- 
man in Nicaragua, where he is extensively interested 
in mahogany. 

8S. R. Guyther, of the Trellue Lumber Company, has 
not yet returned from Cincinnati. 

Secretary Simpson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
Limited, is expected to return tomorrow or next day 
from an extended trip to the great manufacturing cen- 
ters of the middle west. 

The board of directors of the Southern Cypress Lum- 
ber Selling Company, Limited, met last Thursday in 
postponed session. There were present Colonel Rath- 
borne, of the Louisiana Cypress Company; Fred Wil- 
bert, of the A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany; Captain John Dibert, of Lutcher & Moore; Dr. 
Brown, of Dibert, Stark & Brown; H. B. Hews, of the 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company; W. E. Mount, 
of the Gibson Cypress Lumber Company, and Hon. F. B. 
Williams, of Patterson. All of the mill owners reported 
their plants running full time and right up to the notch, 
with stocks smaller than they would like to see them. 
They are large enough to take care of all orders 
promptly, but they are smaller than usual at this time 
of the year. However, it is expected that the mills will 
be able to accumulate larger stocks before fall. There 
is not an idle cypress mill in the south, and there are 
enough orders now on hand to last for some time. 

Superintendent O. M. Dunn said today that the new 
elevator the Illinois Central is now building will use 
4,000,000 feet of pine lumber in its construction. In its 
foundations 4,000 pilings, not one of them less than 40 
feet long, are being used. The company will begin the 
construction within the next few days of a covered wharf 
1,500x150 feet. This gives a slight idea of the great 
deal of lumber which is being used in this neck of the 
woods. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 


Orance, Tex., June 16.—The principal topic of inter- 
est to the lumber trade in this section during the 
past fortnight has been the rumored lumber combine 
whereby Hon. John H. Kirby, of Houston, and his 
associates were to form a giant corporation with a 
capital of $30,000,000, purchase the principal mills 
of east Texas and thereby control the lumber market. 
While any statements that may have been made through 
the press so far have not been authentic, it is known 
that Mr. Kirby is organizing a concern, backed by 
eastern capital, to control] the lumber and oil output 
of east Texas, the plan being to combine, by purchase, 
ten or fifteen of the largest mills, but just which ones 
are to be included has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. The statement made in the daily papers that 
the combine was to secure control of pine lands of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, is 
emphatically denied by W. H. Stark, general manager 
of that company, who says they have never been ap- 
proached upon the subject. Overtures have been made 
to four of the mills here, but if any mill at Orange 
is to be included in the combine the fact has not yet 
been ascertained. 

There has been a slight decrease during the past 
week in orders from some portions of the territory 


supplied by the mills at Orange, but it is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude to affect the lumber market. The fact 
that urgent requests are being received to rush ship- 
ment on orders previously placed would indicate that 
stocks are low and badly broken on most of the retail 
yards, and guarantees a big demand a little later in 
the season when good crops shall be assured. 

All the mills have accumulated some stock during 
the past month and expect to be able easily to handle 
the big fall trade that is sure to come—that is, if 
they can get any sort of a reasonable car service. How- 
ever, by the time the fall trade shall set in the Orange 
& Northwestern railroad will be completed to a con- 
nection with both the Kansas City Southern and the 
Santa Fe, thus giving the mills at Orange an outlet 
over three roads, instead of one, as heretofore, and 
this makes it reasonably certain that transportation 
facilities will be much improved. : 

During the past week the heat has been very oppres- 
sive, it has been utterly impossible for car loaders to 
labor with their usual vigor, and shipments have fallen 
off some in consequence. However, the aggregate for 
the month will be little, if any, below that of May. 

The demand for bill stuff of all kinds is greater than 
ever known before at this season, the immense amount 
of building going forward in all parts of the state 
creating a demand that keeps the mills going to their 
full capacity 

The building boom that is on in Orange has made 
the local demand of more than ordinary importance 
and it will soon be necessary for the mills to provide 
special departments to take care of this trade. A 
large number of both business and dwelling houses 
are in course of construction here in addition to the 
big rice mill and the new railroad. 

Export business is about as dead in this section as 
anything could be. On account of the demoralized con- 
dition of the European markets exporters cannot af- 
ford to pay the prices demanded by the mills and in 
consequence are doing practically nothing, only one 
ship being now in port at Sabine Pass to load with 
lumber from Orange. The Russian ship Borrowdale, 
after lying in quarantine at Ship Island twenty-one 
days, is taking on a cargo of 1x3s from the Orange and 
Wingate Lumber companies for Buenos Ayres, 

The L. Miller Lumber & Shingle Company loaded the 
Schooner Mathilda this week with lumber and shingles 
for Point Isobel. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company reports the arrival 
at its tram of the Fletcher log loader and skidder 
which has been under construction here for several 
months. 

A. C, John, manager for R. H. Downman, wholesale 
lumber dealer of San Antonio, was here during the 
past week placing orders. 

W. B. Brazelton, of Brazelton & Johnson, Waco, was 
an Orange visitor also and placed some nice schedules. 

William Wilms, purchasing agent for Pearson & Sons, 
the big contractors of London, England, and Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, was here a few days ago placing orders for 
stringers for shipment to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

W. C. Stewart, who is interested in a line of yards 
in Louisiana, visited his yards during the past week 
and found all of them doing a good business. 





SOUTHEAST COAST NEWS. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., June 17.—In spite of unfavorable 
trade winds, causing scarcity of tonnage, the lumber 
shipments so far this month have been quite large. 
The market shows a healthy tone, orders are fair and 
the outlook is bright. There is a great amount of 
building going on in southeast Georgia at present; as 
a result the demand in the local markets is firm. At 
Brunswick over eighty permits have been granted for 
the erection of buildings and all of these are now in 
process of erection. 

The Brunswick & Birmingham railroad has com- 
pleted its twenty miles of track. In this short distance 
it has opened up a new and very valuable territory of 
pine, cypress and hardwoods. One large saw mill is 
already erected and two more will be put up at once. 
The road penetrates another new territory beyond its 
junction with the Seaboard Air Line, a distance of 
twenty-seven miles, wherein three large saw mills will 
be erected. 

Coastwise freights are dull, but rates are firm on 
basis of $4.75 to New York, the basis upon which all 
south Atlantic ports operate. The charters for the 
week are: British steamer Jessmore, to continent, 
timber, private terms; schooner Rebecca J. Moulton, 
to Matanzas, ties, 25 cents; schooner Pendleton Bros., 
to New York, lumber, $4.75; schooner Lizzie Chadwick, 
to Noank, lumber, $5.15; schooner Leymer M. Law, to 
New York, ties, 14 cents. 

Carl W. Reed, of Morristown, N. J., and other capi- 
talists have purchased the valuable saw mill plant at 
Bladen, Ga., nineteen miles from Brunswick. The mill 
is comparatively new and cuts about 23,000 feet a day. 
The timber lands included in the plants amount to 
about 14,000 acres. The mill will be started up by the 
new owners about August 1. 

The Codington Lumber Company, recently chartered 
at Tifton, Ga., has begun the erection of its plant. 
It will cover four acres of land and have a capacity of 
35,000 a day. 

The shingle mill of J. T. White, Dublin, Ga., was 
destroyed by fire last week. It will be rebuilt. 

Britt & Harris, lumber firm at Tifton, has been dis- 
solved. R. J. & B. F. Camp succeed them. 

The Douglass & Ocmulgee is the name of a new 
railroad that will be built from Douglass, Ga., to the 
Ocmulgee river, twenty-seven miles. It will open a new 
and desirable section of hardwood timber. 





J. H. Alison, Lon Dickey and J. W. Hyde of Irwin 
county, Georgia, have petitioned for a charter for the 
J. H. Alison Lumber Company, capital stock to be 
$50,000. 

The “short route” now being built by the Plant Sys- 
tem of railways between Jesup and Folkston, Ga., will 
open up a new and rich territory of lumber and naval 
stores. This will flow into Brunswick. 





ON THE FLORIDA NORTHWEST COAST. 

PeNnsAcoLa, Fra., June 18.—Arrivals at this port 
since June 5 were eleven steamships of 22,649 total 
tonnage and seven sailing vessels of 7,031 total ton- 
nage. Eleven sailing vessels and eighteen steamships 
cleared. All wood cargoes were to the export trade 
and were assorted as follows: 

England, 3,604,000 feet lumber, 3,960,000 feet sawn timber, 

Argentina, 780,000 feet lumber. 

Scotland, 502,000 feet lumber, 1,993,000 feet sawn timber, 
11,608 cubic feet hewn. 

Germany, 2,328,000 feet lumber, 984,000 feet sawn timber, 

France, 793,000 feet lumber, 883,000 feet sawn timber, 

Italy, 645,000 feet lumber, 237,000 feet sawn timber. 

Holland, 1,296,000 feet lumber, 264,000 feet sawn timber. 

British Honduras, 74,000 feet lumber. 

Cuba, 201,000 feet lumber. 

Of oak staves 1,121 pieces and 112 ash logs were 
exported to Liverpool. 

Conditions show somewhat better for improvement in 
the export market. The interior market continuing 
to hold firm and the stocks of timber being much 
reduced, as also are the lumber stocks, will necessarily 
have a beneficial effect. Freight rates, steam and sail, 
are advancing steadily and owners do not seem inclined 
to accept rates that were considered high in May. Lit- 
tle tonnage is being placed and the number of vessels 
loading at this port is very small, there being only 
about half a dozen sailing and about the same number 
of steamers in the bay. The curtailment of the cargoes 
sent on consignment to the markets across will neces- 
sarily have a beneficial effect on business, particularly 
when coupled with the curtailment of production on 
this side. 

Except for a few lots of “special contract” timber, 
there have been almost no arrivals by rail at this 
port. Only the very best of averages now come in 
that way, and mills that cut from fifty to 100 sticks of 
timber a day in the spring of 1900 are not cutting an 
average of fifteen a day at this time. 

The stock of sawn timber at Ferry Pass is reduced 
to about 35,000 pieces, and low rivers with lessening 
of production coupled with the shipments in sight will 
send it down still lower. 

The maximum figure of the estimated number of 
pieces of sawn timber at Choctawhatchie in the sev- 
eral booms there is 12,000. 

C. L. Wiggins, president of MeMillan Mill Company, 
was in the city last week. 

Col. W. D. Mann, of New York, who is a stockholder 
of the Sullivan-Alger Company, has been in the city 
several days on business connected with the company. 

R. E. Crarey and Ralph Bushnell, with Simpson & 
Co., were here Sunday and Monday last. 

J. H. Fuller, president of the Shoal Creek Lumber 
Company, was in the city nearly all of last week and 
attended the Dixie Gun Club shoot. 

W. A. Monroe, of the Milliken Mill Company, was 
in and thinks the outlook very good for good business 
in exports for the late summer and fall. 





EAST FLORIDA CONDITIONS. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., June 17.—The past week in 
Jacksonville has been a very busy one in lumber circles. 
Most of the lumber offices were burned out and it has 
been a case of hustle to find new locations. J. D. 
McEachern, manager for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, is doing business in a 2x4 in the Everett 
hotel, and from the amount of business being done by 
his company here it seems he must find his quarters 
rather cramped. 

There are a dozen or more cargoes being loaded for 
the foreign and coastwise trade. Weston & Co., N. B. 
Borden and Charles H. Hirsh & Co. are doing most of 
the shipping. 

The local trade is very active and will be better 
later on when some of the larger buildings in the busi- 
ness section of the city are being erected. Several hun- 
dred dwellings are now being rebuilt in the burned 
district. Architects and building material men are very 
much in evidence about the city. 

A man is here introducing a fire-proof building ma- 
terial. The lumbermen are talking of running him out 
of town, as his material does away with about one 
third of the usual amount of lumber used in a building. 

J. K. Melver, of the Cummer Lumber Company, at- 
tended the meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Association 
last week at Tifton, Ga., in the interests of his com- 
pany. 

A new organization here is the Jacksonville Lum- 
ber Company, which will be ready for business by the 
time this is published. This company will have a lum- 
ber yard at the end of West Union street, at Myrtle 
avenue. Side tracks are being built and sheds con- 
structed. It will represent the East Coast Lumber Com- 
pany. Its officers are R. H. Paul, vice president of 
the East Coast Lumber Company, of Watertown; IF’. W. 
Bucky, of Jacksonville, and Charles F. Flynn, formerly 
of Boston, and for the last three years with the Cum- 
mer Lumber Company. The company begins with 4 
stock of all grades of building lumber and will later 
add other lines cf building material. 





The Benton County Lumber Company has started its 
new mill west of Philomath, Ore. The mill is In @ 
belt of yellow fir and cedar and has a daily capacity 
of 30,000 feet, 
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LATE LIVERPOOL ADVICES. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, June 10.—In Lancashire and 
Yorkshire the Whitsuntide holidays consume an entire 
week, and this reduced business to three weeks in May, 
cutting deeply into the lumber trade of the city, or at 
least the wholesale portion of it, for steamers do not 
stop discharging and there are accumulations upon the 
wharves that should have been on the way to country 
districts. 

Pitch Pine Conditions. 

The import of pitch pine hewn and sawn logs during 
May was again much beyond what the market wants. 
What it really wants is to be left severely alone for a 
time. The stock of hewn logs is 280,000 cubic feet, far 
too much for the limited demand for an article which 
cannot be forced into consumption by lowering. Darien, 
Mobile and Pensacola poured into this port during May 
368,000 cubic feet of sawn logs and 186,000 cubic feet of 
pitch pine lumber, which increased the aggregate stocks 
of all kinds of pitch pine logs and lumber to 1,484,000 
cubic feet; at the end of May, 1900, the stock was 917,- 
000 cubic feet. Thus we have at present about 62 per 
cent more than last year, when trade was good, and this 
of course is hung up so long as the fresh imports alone 
supply more than is wanted. 

As in the previous month, Alfred Dobell & Co. offered 
by auction a cargo for sale in lots “without reserve.” 
The larger squares, 15 to 18 inches, one side, made 26 
cents, and the smaller sizes, 11x11 down to 6x6, 20 to 
22 cents a cubic foot. After paying ocean freight, ma- 
rine insurance and expenses here, the shipper would 
receive, probably 3 to 4 cents a cubic foot f. 0. b. for his 
shipment. A large steamer cargo from Mobile was offered 
at the same time, but Mr. Dobell held a firm grip over 
this and parted with seven lots only (about 1,000 logs 
of 12 to 14 inches side) at 21 to 24 cents. The Darien 
lumber, 3 and 4 inches by 7 to 14 inches, sold at 19 cents 
a cubic foot. These were only stowage deals, used for 
packing the cargo. 

The Hardwood Situation. 


Oak lumber from Newport News and Baltimore still 
arrives in quantities more than the market can swal- 
low. In May no less a quantity than 186,000 feet 
arrived here, while consumption was just half that 
quantity. Even making all due allowance for the 
short working month mentioned, this is a poor state 
of business and consequently low prices were taken for 
good to medium qualities, while inferior and others of 
unsuitable specification are almost unsalable. One 
might imagine some shippers of ocean lumber cut to 
coffin sizes are under the impression the wars in China 
and Africa are being fought on English soil, judging 
from the liberal manner in which they are sending their 
productions here. The natural result is that prices are 
down to extremely low points. All shippers should 
cease further operations until the present stocks may be 
reduced. 

The story told last month holds good for walnut. No 
logs are wanted here unless they are prime, sound, of 
good color and 24 inches and upwards average girth; 
such would do well for the shipper. The large quantity 
received last month was mostly small, rough, sappy 
logs. From a typical parcel of about 200 logs it is 
doubtful if twenty could be found to answer the required 
specifications; the remainder was of inferior grade. 
The present position of walnut here is well illustrated 
by the Farnsworth & Jardine sale of May 31. ‘There 
was a fair company of lumbermen present when four 
shipments of logs from Baltimore were offered, so there 
was a fair chance of competition if any demand existed. 
Mr. Maudesley is a good auctioneer, but not a single 
bid was made for any of the lots and not a log out of 
the 244 offered was sold. Much the same conditions 
apply on sawn or walnut lumber; only prime is wanted, 
and this should be of good average width. 


. The “Hartzell Grade.” 

On a recent tour of the North docks four piles of 
walnut lumber were discovered that were forcible re- 
minders of the Hartzell disclosures. They wore an 
abandoned and neglected appearance, as if shunned by 
everybody, but they were a disreputable lot of what 
hereafter might be designated the Hartzell classification. 
There was an air of mystery about the lot; inquiries 
led to no enlightenment and no one seemed to know or 
care anything about them. There is little doubt the 
Hartzell game has been played with this lumber; not 
necessarily by that firm, but by others who have played 
the Hartzell methods. As unclaimed goods they w 
seized by the steamer people and in three months sold 
for freight and expenses. 


Other Hardwoods. 


Gum lumber is now rarely inquired for and is salable 
only at very low prices. Shipments here would prob- 
ably prove unsatisfactory to the exporter. 

No inducements can be held out for shipments of 
poplar, either logs of thin stuff, if not of the highest 
grade. These might be fairly remunerative, but the 
exportation of medium to low grades would be disas- 
trous. At Farnworth & Jardine’s sale mentioned above 
two parcels were offered, both with a well known brand 
from Baltimore, but not a bid was to be had excepting 
40 cents for three logs 48 inches deep, whereupon the 


auctioneer announced his price as 54 cents; no business 
resulted and the whole 94 logs were withdrawn. 

In the letter of May 2 shippers were warned to send 
no more hickory, but a wretched lot of logs and planks 
were landed here a day or two ago. The logs were old 
and dry, split in every direction, while the planks, 2 
to 6 inches thick, were split along the sides and shat- 
tered at the ends. Added to this, the thick stuff was 
center planks with the hearts nearly dropping out. Last 
week 220 logs, mostly of a well known Baltimore brand, 
were offered by auction, but again no business and no 
buyers. 

Ash logs arrived from the United States in May in 
large quantities, and although a good portion of them 
were forced off by selling at low figures the remainder 
of the stock is very difficult to place even at weaker 
rates. Not an offer was made for 241 logs at auction. 
This was small average girth for which no buyer could 
be found. 

All the above is very discouraging to lumber shippers, 
but it is written as the result of hard facts and from 
personal knowledge. 

For California redwood there is a steady though lim- 
ited demand, and as there is only part of one cargo 
here it is firmly held at stiff prices, as no vessel is 
chartered yet for a further importation. 

Canadian Lumber. 

The spruce market is weak and low prices have to be 
accepted to make business. This is not surprising in 
the face of the hewn stock on hand, say 32,500,000 feet, 
and the regular shipping season for the New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia ports just setting in. The first arriv- 
als by steamer from Montreal of prime lumber came 
during the last two weeks of May. They brought heavy 
imports and, with a heavy overwintered stock on hand, 
prices are maintained with the greatest difficulty. 





FROM THE MONTHLY CIRCULARS. 


London. 


Churchill & Sim, of London, advise, under date of 
June 4, the condition of the London market as follows: 


There has been no improvement in the London market for 
wood during May. Prices have continued to fall, not so fast 
of course as in the two previous months, when they were at a 
more inflated level, but sufficiently to make the losses on the 
large quantities realized very serious and very deplorable. 
The free-on-board markets abroad have followed much in the 
same course. Small sized and irregular stocks are selling 
cheaply whenever opportunity arises. The volume of business 
in London continues large. On the one hand, the early im- 
portation has been altogether excessive, and on the other, 
stimulated by large stocks, forced selling and cheap prices, 
the stream of consumption has responded gallantly and has 
carried off unusual quantities ; doubtless much to the advan- 
tage of contractors and consumers generally. The excess of 
deals etc. delivered in the month as compared with May last 
year amounts to 5,700 standards, and of timber to 1,800 
loads, while for the five months the excess deliveries are 
18,800 standards and 11,400 loads, respectively. Freights 
continue easily obtainable at moderate rates. One sign, and 
one sign only, of relief from the pressure of excessive supplies 
is so far apparent. The fall in price seems to have checked 
the importation of spruce and it is much to be hoped that it 
may in time bring about a similar result with other articles. 


Liverpool. 


Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, have to say rela- 
tive to United States woods: 


PirtcH Piner.—Hewn—tThe stock is ample for the moderate 
demand. Sawn—There have been several sales by auction 
during the month at which low prices have had to be taken, 
especially for small wood. Planks and boards have arrived 
freely and prices are easier. Oak.—-Logs—The demand is 
small, but prices continue steady. Wagon Planks—The stock 
is much too heavy, particularly of inferior planks of poor 
specification, for which very low prices have had to be taken. 
Coffin planks have continued to arrive much in excess of re- 
— and prices have reached an wont low point. 

ALNUT.—Logs—First quality wood in good dimensions is 
wanted but the supply of medium and lower quality is much 
in excess of the demand. Planks and Boards—The demand 
is inactive and stocks sufficient. Sarin WautNur.—The de- 
mand for boards is poor, and lower prices have had to be 
accepted to effect sales. WHirewoop.—Logs—Handy parcels 
of prime fresh logs are salable, but the poorer kinds are not 
wanted. Planks and Unplaned Boards—The demand is con- 
fined to the best grades only, the lower qualities being very 
difficult to sell even at low prices. Planed boards are too 
heavily stocked and the demand has fallen off. 


Speaking of the Liverpool market, Farnworth & Jar- 
dine state that the business of the past month has not 
been at all satisfactory. Arrivals have not been unduly 
large and deliveries have been fair, but there seems to 
be a lack of confidence among the buyers and a serious 
decline in some of the leading items has taken place. 
Stocks generally for this season of the year are on the 
heavy side, and they advise shippers to act with cau- 
tion and make moderate consignments. 

On June 1 Edward Chaloner & Co., of Liverpool, re- 
port the following quotations on American woods as 
current: 


Pitch pine logs, hewn, 1s 3d to 1s 7d; sawn, 104d to 1s 3d. 

Pitch pine planks, 11d to 1s 1d; boards, £13 10s to £15 a 
standard. 

Oak logs, 1s 6d to 2s 3d. 

Ash, 18 8d to 2s 3d. 

Whitewood, 1s 4d to 1s 9d. 

Hickory, 1s 8d to 2s. 

Walnut, 2s 6d to 5s 6d. 


United States Hardwoods. 


The following is an extract from advices received 
from John H. Burrell & Co., Liverpool, giving the situ- 
ation of United States hardwoods in that market: 


AsHu Loacs—Round wood has again arrived freely and the 
demand is quiet. Asn LUMBER—There is but little inquiry. 
Biack WaLNut Locs—Prime wood of large sizes continues 
in good demand at satisfactory prices. edium, small and 
defective wood are too heavy in stock and prices continue 
very low. BLAcK WALNUT LUMBER—Supplies continue on an 
ample scale and values generally rule low. CHestNutT Loas— 
There is no change to report. ELM Logs—The demand is 
quiet. Hickory Logs—aAs usual at this season of the year 
the demand is dull. Oak Boarps—Prices for both quartered 
and plain stock are low and unremunerative. Oak Logs— 
Prime large hewn coffin logs continue in fair request. Round 
logs are inquired for in moderate sized parcels. Oak PLANKS 
(Coffin) e arrivals have been heavy and in face of the 


slackness in demand, which is incidental to this season of the 
year, values: are low and hard to maintain. OAK PLANKS 
(Wagon)—Arrivals have continued in almost unabated vol- 
ume and values rule very low. PircH Pins—The import of 
hewn wood has been moderate, but the stock on hand Ts suff. 
cient for the present consumption. Sawn timber has been 
imported rather more moderately than in the previous month 
and the tone of the market is, perhaps, slightly better, owing 
to firmer advices from abroad, but there is ample stock on 
hand. The demand for planks and boards has slackened and 
the stock is too heavy. Poritar Boarps—Prime loge of large 
sizes have experienced a fair demand, but small and defective 
logs are not inquired for. PopLar LuMBER—The demand for 
planks continues quiet and there is too much stock on hand. 
Prime wide unplaned boards continue in fair request and 
good prices have been obtained for the best brands.. Planed 
boards have oom arrived too much freely and are a glut in 
the market, sales being very difficult to effect and the demand 
being dull. Satin Watnur Logs—There is but little inquiry 
Satin WaALNut LumMBer—There is no change to report. 
Staves—The supplies have been more moderate, but stocks 
are still too heavy, and the demand is not very active. 





A NEW MEXICAN LUMBER ENTERPRISE. 


A party of prominent Philadelphia and Williamsport 
(Pa.) capitalisis, whose names will be announced as 
soon as the details of the organization shall be per- 
fected, have purchased a large tract of timber prop- 
erty at Champoton county, state of Campeachy, Seow 
ico. The property is near the port of Ternel, in the 
most southerly of Mexican provinces, and consists of 
518,000 acres of comprehensive timber growth, situated 
on a comparatively level area of ground, the highest 
point rising to about 240 feet altitude. The property 
reaches to within sixteen to twenty miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The estimates of the timber, which have 
just been completed show upwards of 500,000,000 feet 
of mahogany, 500,000,000 feet of Spanish cedar, 500,- 
000,000 feet of zepote and 500,000,000 feet of hobine 
and other hardwoods. Comprised within the property 
are about 50,000 acres of logwood. 

It is proposed by the purchasers to organize very 
soon and institute a large and comprehensive logging 
and lumber operation. The logging will be done en- 
tirely by the American system of logging railroads, 
and it is undecided whether the logs will be transported 
to this country for manufacture or made into lumber 


in Mexico. 
ee ee ee el 


CASUALTIES. 





Arkansas, 


Omaha (near)—The sawing and planing mill of G. B. 
Puller was destroyed by fire June 11. Loss estimated to be 
$3,500 ; no insurance, 


Indiana. 

Logansport—The saw mill of W. L. Fernald was burned 
June 10, Loss, $1,000; covered by insurance. 

lowa. 

Villisea—The stock of the Green Bay Lumber Company 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000 last week. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—The plant of the Louisville Box & Basket 
Works was destroyed by fire June 12. Loss estimated at 
$10,000; insurance, $4,000. 

Louisiana. 

Lake Charles—The John H. Poe shingle mill was burned 

June 13. Loss about $10,000; small insurance. 
Maine. 

Hollis Center—Bradbury’s saw mill was burned June 14. 

Loss, $3,000 ; insurance, $1,500. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—Fire in the yard of the C. W. Leatherbee Com- 

pany caused a loss estimated at $80,000. 
Michigan. 
Interlochen—Fire destroyed the entire plant of the Wylie 


be” ea Company June 15. Loss, $55,000; partially in- 
sured. 


Minnesota. 


St. Paul—The plant of the John Martin Lumber Com- 
any was damaged by fire on June 12. Loss estimated at 
$50-000 : insured. 
Mississippi. 


Baxterville—A tornado demolished the mill of the Em- 
pire Lumber Company on June 10. 

Estabuchie—The saw mill plant of the Estabuchie Lum- 
ber Company was destroyed by fire June 7. Loss about 
$30,000; partially insured. 

Montana. 

Gebo—The plant of the Holland Lumber & Hardware 

Company was burned June 11. Loss estimated at $20,000; 


no insurance. 
New York. 

Richmond Mills—Fire destroyed the saw mill of A. W. 
Townsend June 13. Loss about $4,500; partially insured 
New Hampshire. 

Canaan Center—H. B, Abbott’s saw mill was burned June 

10; insured for $2,000. 
West Chesterfield—The saw miil of O. R. Farr was 
burned June 13. Loss estimated at $14,000. 
Pennsylvania. 
Lock Haven (near)—An explosion in the saw mill of 


— Swartz destroyed the plant and killed one man last 
week. 


Tennessee, 

Easton—Fire destroyed the lumber yard of Steinmetz & 
Zearfoss. 8s, $10,000. 

McEwen (near)—The boiler in Baker & Few’s saw mill 
exploded, demolishing the plant. Loss about $1,000. 

Texas, 

Lavernia—The lumber yard of 8. T. Wise & Co. was 

burned June 9. Loss about $3,000; covered by insurance. 


Planterville (near)—Bales & Liscomb’s lumber yard was 
destroyed by fire last week. 


Wisconsin, 
Marshfield—-The Wright Manufacturing Gauges mill 
was burned June 15. Logs, $10,000; insurance, $1, \ 
Menasha—The plant of the Menasha Wood Split Pulley 
Company was destroyed by fire June 10. Loss, $50,000; 
insurance, $20, q 
Canada. 


Acton, Ont.—James Brown’s saw mill was burned last 
week. Loss, $6,000 ; Insurance, $2,000. 

Bathurst, N. B.—Summer’s mill and yard were burned 
‘otal loss is over $50,000. 
Toronto—The Ontario Lumber Company suffered a loss 
of about $200,000 by fire in its yards at French River on 


June 16. 
; Philippine Islands. 


Manila—aA fire in the lumber yard of Cho Koo de 
stroyed $25,000 worth of lumber. . _ 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The volume of demand at the jobbing offices in this 
market is fully up to the record of the past several 
montis, the concurrent testimony of all the jobbers being 
to the effect that they are full of work in all depart- 
ments. Orders continue to come in plentifully and there 
is no visible reason for any falling otf of demand through 
the summer. Not for many years has the trade in June 
made so auspicious a showing as this year, and the out- 
look not only in Chicago but all over the country is de- 
cidedly reassuring. 





* * * 


It is unfortunate that with all the surroundings of 
the market, including the demand, showing so favorably 
there should be any unevenness in prices. Such, how- 
ever, is reported to be the case in one or two localities. 
A jobber is usually extremely jealous of his rights in his 
own territory and does not fancy any infringement 
thereof on the part of a competitor who may be soliciting 
business in that territory. He is especially quick to resent 
any cutting of prices, and even one or two isolated in- 
stances of price-cutting will induce general demoraliza- 
tion throughout a whole state. In this instance, how- 
ever, the trouble is neither widespread nor deep and job- 
bers anticipate that no general price-cutting will ensue. 

* * e 

The window glass market is tightening up and its 
future is being viewed with some apprehension by the 
wholesale sash and door houses. ‘Trade has been so un- 
expectedly large this spring and summer that stocks of 
window glass, which were depended upon to last almost 
if not quite up to the beginning of the next fire in wep- 
tember, are already getting broken, with some assort- 
ments decidedly shy. The result is that many jobbers 
may find themselves compelled to go into the market in 
July when they did not anticipate doing so before Sep- 
tember. Stocks of double strength glass are being heav- 
ily drawn upon for consumption in the various large 
cities throughout the country and glass jobbers are run- 
ning short, so there is certain to be a famine in that 
variety. 

* * * 

It is reported that the American Window Glass Com- 
pany, which has an available stock of only about 300,000 
boxes of glass on hand, is buying up all of the glass in 
the hands of the outside factories and that the company 
will soon have a practical corner on the market. Al- 
though the Belgian glass factories have again started 
up under a settlement of the strike in that country, not 
much help in the way of glass importations can be ex- 
pected from abroad before fall, there being a general 
shortage in glass stocks on the other side; so that from 
present appearances the American combine will have mat- 
ters all its own way. Very little doubt exists in any 
quarter that the American and Independent manufactur- 
ers will again advance glass to any point they see fit and 
make the public pay the price. 

* * * 


There is no question as to the tendency of the Boston, 
Mass., door market. Buyers—the largest of them—are 
always ready to turn an attentive ear to the salesman, 
and even though they fail to hear of any low priced 
snaps they are quite likely to order a car or two for 
luck. In that market the old story of low prices “just 
quoted yesterday by the other fellow’ doesn’t go any 
more. it is met by a wise smile on the salesman’s face 
as he reaches confidently for his order book. It means 
that Mr. Haymarketsquare is going to order. -Pine doors 
are strong in the Boston market at association prices. 
Cedar doors are equally so and cypress doors are gaining 
in firmness. Business in New England is not enormous, 
but is satisfactory. 

. i o 

General conditions in the sash, door and mill work 
situation at Minneapolis, Minn., continue very satis- 
factory for manufacturers and local jobbers. The heav- 
iest part of the demand for screens is now believed to be 
over, although a few orders are still received. The 
volume of trade in this line during the past six weeks 
has been the heaviest on record, and in most instances 
list prices have been well maintained, owing to the 
strong condition of the market on materials entering 
into screens. Demand now is largely for special work 
and is proving heavy, with considerable inquiry and 
estimators well employed in figuring on future work 
of this character. It now looks as if the demand for 
special work would continue until late into the fall, 
and factories have never been so busy as this season. 
Owing to the large number of small dwellings being 
erected, there is also a good call for stock goods, which 
are being largely used in these smaller buildings. The 
price situation shows great regularity throughout the 
list, owing to the volume of business transacted and the 
future encouraging prospects, as well as the increased 
cost of many lines of material. 

* e ~ 


Jobbers at Kansas City, Mo., report a seasonable de- 
mand. Country trade has slackened up some since the 
first of the month, but the volume of business is greater 
than usual at this time. The outlook for regular stock 
is good, and the sash and door people in that territory 
are looking for a heavy increase in the demand in a 
few weeks. Prices are maintained better than usually 
is noted at this time of the year and no marked weak- 
ness is looked for in the near future. The demand for 
odd work continues active, especially for Kansas City 
building, and the mills there are all very busy and ex- 
pect to be for months. 

* * * 

Building conditions in New York city may not .be 

unusually prosperous, but outside of the city proper, 


along the shores of the Hudson and over in New Jer- 
sey, considerable work is being done, with the result 
that the demand for doors and moldings has sprung 
up a little and the factories in the metropolitan district 
are doing quite well with the orders on hand. There 
is no talk about prices, which generally means that they 
are firmly held. 
* * * 

All the planing mills in the vicinity of Baltimore, 
Md., are busy, dressed stocks being in urgent demand. 
Plants which turn out such work are pushed to their 
utmost capacity, some of them being run night and day. 

* * * 


Conditions in the sash, door and blind business at 
Buffalo, N. Y., continue favorable to both sides of the 
trade. Mill owners report an improvement in business 
from week to week, though there is no pretense that 
much money is made. The outlook for a steady increase 
of demand is the best feature of the situation and if 
building does go on increasing in volume right through 
the summer, as it is expected to do, there will be no 
need of the mills making any sort of grab for trade 
that would bring back the old condition of things. 
Nobody not closely conversant with the state of things 
can have much idea of the low state to which this 
industry has been brought by the long period of over- 
production. All reports from the eastern market are 
moderately favorable and mills are generally running 
on full time. 

* . * 

A general meeting of door manufacturers and jobbers 
was held at the Auditorium hotel, in this city, on 
Wednesday of this week. The attendance was only fair, 
but no business of especial importance was up for 
action and this accounts for the rather small turnout. 
The business of the session was devoted chiefly to an 
interchange of views on general trade conditions, and 
while there was some sentiment in favor of an advance 
on glazed sash, owing to the higher prices for glass, 
it was thought best to defer action. 

Those who attended the session were the following: 
W. K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W.N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
J.T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 
R. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, III. 
T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

George M, Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

Harry G. Gould, Gould Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. D. Martin, A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis. 

F. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. J. L. Hughes, W. J. Hughes & Son Company, Louisville, Ky. 
. B. Ideson, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

. L. Roberts, BE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 
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A. Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 
Cc. C. Hale, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 














PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., June 15.—The Seattle Building 
Trades Council, composed of carpenters, bricklayers, plas- 
terers, lathers and other labor elements, yesterday noti- 
fied the sash and door factories and planing mills in this 
city that on July 15 a nine-hour day at ten hours’ pay 
would be demanded. It is probable that this demand 
will be resisted, as several factories have already signi- 
fied their intention of fighting it on the ground of com- 
petition from out of town factories, where ten hours 
prevail and the wage scale is from 50 cents to $1 a 
day less. In this fight it is probable that the saw milis 
will be involved, as the granting of the proposition would 
force the saw mills to acquiesce, which they cannot afford 
to do. Inasmuch as the trades council has already 
placed a boycott on the lumber manufactured by the 
Moran Bros. Company on account of the latter being 
involved in the machinists’ strike, the labor situation 
promises to become acute. 

Cargo shipments from this state during May were 
as follows: 

Lumber. Lath. 

Feet. Pieces. 

Anderson & Middleton Lbr. Co., Aberdeen 2,168,644 250,000 
West & Slade Mill Company, Aberdeen.. 38,848,737 375,000 
Aberdeen Lbr. & Shingle Co., Aberdeen.. 1,086,000 122,300 
American Mill Company, Aberdeen...... ......5- «seesecs 
Puget Mill Company, Port Gamble...... 4,482,408 724,875 
Simpson Lumber Company, South Bend. 970,000 230,000 
Kleeb Lumber Company, South Bend.... 
Simpson Lumber Company, Knappton... 2,230,000 784,000 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam..... DORO” os ccces 
BE. K, Wood Lumber Company, Hoquiam. 2,104,811 808,000 
Grays Harbor Commerc’! Co., Cosmopolis 938,576 ....... 





St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 2,396,500 145,000 
Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma......... 3,656,196 1,204,300 
Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett...... SiR SP Seca eee 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett.... 1,076,081 ....... 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company, Fairhaven 233,208 ....... 
Bellingham Bay Improv’m’t Co.,Whatcom 1,676,014 ....... 
Washington Mill Company, Hadlock..... 3,489,395 374,000 
Stimson Mill Company, Ballard......... 28,000 293,000 
Kerry Mill Company, Seattle........... _ es 
Stetson & Post Mill Company, Seattle... 462,800 ....... 
Moran Bros. Company, Seattle.......... WED ic ad-e wa 

SE RA Pe ere eer 33,556,983 5,310,475 


The comparative rail shipments during April and May 
were as follows: 


1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 
Lbr. Shing. Lbr. Shing. Lbr. Shing. Lbr. Shing. 
Carloads. Carloads. Carloads. Carloads. 
inst. --1,991 2,434 1,963 2,218 1,066 2,889 1,128 1,975 
ay....2,264 2,562 2,044 2,036 1,257 2,686 1,045 1,891 


A. 8. Kerry, of the Kerry Mill Company, was operated 
on today for appendicitis. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co., of Tacoma, have bought the 
Hall-Hill shingle plant at Everett. This will give the 
firm a manufacturing capacity at Everett of 500,000 
shingles per day. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WAsH., June 15.—Advices this week from 
Aberdeen, Wash., state that eight logging firms have 
closed down and others are to follow at once, practi- 
cally suspending all logging operations in that section 
for a month or more. The cause of the shut-down is 
said to be the surplus of logs on hand in that vicinity, 
many being marketed for $5. The mill men in that sec- 
tion say that they do not feel justified, under present 
market conditions, in paying a higher price, while the 
loggers claim that the increased price for stumpage 
makes this rate too close. Accordingly the mill men are 
to be forced to pay a higher price or to suspend opera- 
tions also. 

The new British Columbia law prohibiting the ex- 
porting of logs across the boundary will go into effect 
on July 1. It is stated that several Canadian logging 
concerns will go out of business as a result. These em- 
ploy a large number of men and have been engaged in 
shipping logs, principally cedar, across the border to 
the small mills of northwestern Washington. There is 
no Canadian market for the timber, near enough to the 
sections where it is cut, to warrant carrying on business 
after the American market is shut off and consequently 
it is said that the Canadian firms will close down per- 
manently. 

The May shipments of the Tacoma Mill Company 
amounted to 4,100,000 feet by water and 800,000 feet 
by rail, a slight decrease as compared with the figures 
of one year ago, owing to the fact that the mill ran to 
only three-fifths of its capacity for the spring months. 

Some heavy cargo shipments have been sent out from 
this city during the past week. The steamship Condor 
has taken 500,000 feet for the West Coast from the Ta- 
coma mill; the schooner Ottelia Peterson has taken 
980,000 feet from the St. Paul mill for Hilo; the steam 
schooner Lakme has taken 450,000 feet from the St. 
Paul mill for San Francisco, and the schooner Portland 
500,000 feet from the Tacoma mill for San Francisco. 

The Chilean bark Royal Sovereign is at the Tacoma 
mill berth loading 1,200,000 feet of lumber for Valpa- 
raiso, where her owner, A. Sutherland, is one of the larg- 
est lumber merchants. Mr. Sutherland is a heavy pur- 
chaser on the North Pacific coast. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PorRTLAND, OrE., June 16.—In southern Oregon there 
were eighty-nine timber land entries at the Roseburg 
land office in May. At the Oregon City land office there 
were twenty-one timber filings. At Lagrande the timber 
filings were seven. During the month final proof was 


made at the Roseburg office on nineteen, timber claims. 


At the Vancouver (Wash.) land office entries were made 
on eight timber claims. There is still considerable tim- 
ber selling along the lower Columbia and that which 
is easily available for immediate use is bringing good 
prices. Eastern buyers are not having everything their 
own way, as local loggers are in the market for what- 
ever they can secure easy of access. 

The British steamship Palatinia was cleared yester- 
day for Taku by way of Vancouver, B. C., by the Pacific 
Export Lumber Company with 2,086,000 feet of lumber. 
She will go to Vancouver to load 800,000 feet left over 
from the last cargo sent out from Vancouver by the 
Portland company. 

A number of lower Columbia river camps will close 
down July 1 for three weeks. The proprietors of the 
camps figure that the employees will have time to 
recover from their patriotism by that time, and that 
there will be enough logs to keep the mills going 
until then. There is plenty of fir for immediate needs 
but there is a very brisk demand for cedar and spruce. 

The heavy current in the rivers due to the June 
rise makes it slow work towing logs up stream and 
despite the efforts of the towboat men some of the 
mills in this city have experienced much difficulty in 
keeping enough logs on hand to enable them to run full 
time. The rise in the Columbia caused some of the 
Vancouver saw mills to close down for a few days 
early in the month, but the water receded sufficiently 
to admit of their operation again a few days ago. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company is still after 
more of Idaho’s white pine timber land and last week 
asked for the survey of six townships in Clearwater 
county. 

E. P. Dodge is building a shingle mill a few miles 
above Oregon City. 

The two mills now under construction on the Siuslaw 
river will make a total of five plants in operation on 
that stream. Logs are very cheap on the Siuslaw, and 
only the difficulty in getting the manufactured prod- 
uct out to market prevents handsome profits being 
realized in the business. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, 
Wash., is shipping an average of a carload of boxes a 


day. 

The C. H. Wheeler Lumber Company is building two 
more mammoth barges to be used in towing the prod- 
uct of its Nehalem mills to San Francisco and other 
coast markets. 

8. F. Richardson is operating his new mill at Con- 
nell, Idaho. ; 

McLean Bros., of Lewiston, Idaho, will build a 
50,000 foot mill at Ashahka, Idaho. 

C. H. Green, of Saginaw, Mich., is here looking after 
his interests in this vicinity. 
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PERFECTION IN SHINGLE MANUFACTURE. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 17.—The Kellogg Mill Com- 
any, of Ballard, Wash., a shingle manufacturing suburb 
of Seattle, takes pride in the extra fine quality of shin- 
gles it manufactures. 

While the eastern users of Washington red cedar shin- 
gles generally admit that they are most excellent shin- 
gles so far as the wood is concerned, there is sometimes 
complaint regarding the manufacture and the drying. 
Of the latter complaint is the more common, it being 
claimed that the life is taken out of the wood by the 
“baking process” of drying the shingles. 

The Kellogg Mill Company goes at the manufacture 





PRESIDENT D. KE. KELLOGG, 
Kellogg Mill Company, Ballard, Wash. 


of shingles in an entirely different way. Its mill is 
equipped with two double block engines, giving it a ca- 
pacity of about 200,000 shingles daily, or in the neigh- 
borhood of 60,000,000 annually. The company runs its 
machines slowly and with a slow feed makes as nearly 
a perfect shingle as possible. The output runs about 
two-thirds to Stars and one-third to Clears, depending 





SECRETARY F. P. KELLOGG, 
Kellogg Mill Company, Ballard, Wash. 


of course upon the timber. The Kellogg company makes 
shingles from logs which it buys in the market. There 
is a drag saw in the mill by which the logs are sawed 
into bolts of the proper length. 

In the process of drying the Kellogg company also 
claims superiority to the average shingle concern in this 


section, as it takes about two weeks to dry the shingles 
thoroughly, keeping the temperature at a moderate heat, 
and in this way it does not bake the life out of them, 
at the same time driving out all the moisture and reduc- 
ing their weight to the shipping point. In this way 
the company claims its shingles, while well manufac- 
tured, are also of better quality and do not have the 
tendency to break and crumble up noticeable in shingles 
that have been rushed through the kiln under intense 
heat. 

The members of the Kellogg Mill Company are D. E. 
Kellogg, president; F. P. Kellogg, secretary. The former 
of the young brothers is 26 years old and the latter 28; 
they were born near Waukegan, Ill. They came to Wash- 
ington in 1893, locating in Clallam county, where they 
took up homesteads. In January, 1896, they started to 
manufacture shingles as members of the Donoghue-Kel- 
logg Mill Company, at Ballard, being associated with J. 
M. Donoghue. Three years ago last January they bought 
Mr. Donoghue’s interest and formed the Kellogg Mi'l 
Company. They had up to that time been operating with 
a double block machine but then increased the capacity 
by the addition of a hand machine. Last year they took 
out the hand machine and put in another blocker, which 
greatly enlarged their capacity. 

The Kellogg brothers are active young business men 
who, by attending strictly to their business ard putting 
an excellent shingle on the market, are building up an 
increasing trade throughout the entire east. 

Peer 


A SHIPMENT OF BIG TIMBER. 

Lumberman at Minneapolis, Minn., were given an op- 
portunity about three weeks ago of seeing two sticks of 
the largest timbers that ever have been brought through 
that point. They were Washington fir timbers each 
40x40 feet and 55 feet long, scaling 7,333 feet of lumber 
each. They came in on two Northern Pacific 30-foot 
flat cars. The timbers were placed side by side on the 
cars, resting at each end on a cross piece of timber a 
foot square. These cross pieces were held by two stakes 
on each side at each end, making eight stakes in all. 

A number of the leading lumbermen of Minneapolis 
visited the Northern Pacific yards at Sixth avenue north 
and Second street at C. M. McCoy’s invitation to see the 
monster timbers, and while of course knowing that such 
timbers were found on the Pacific coast, none the less 
interest was manifested in seeing what they looked like. 
The timbers were en route to Grand Haven, Mich, near 
where they are to be used by a dredging company as 
anchor posts. 

The largest timber sent from Washington to the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo is said to be 34x34—74 
feet, scaling 7,129 feet, which is 104 feet less than the 
number of feet in each of Mr. McCoy’s timbers. The 
tree from which his timbers were made would have made 
a stock 38x38—74 feet. The accompanying pictures give 
rather a good idea of the appearance of the timbers on 
the cars. Mr. McCoy’s reputation as a shipper of Pacific 
coast timber and particularly large timbers has been 
greatly added to by this recent effort. 
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A TYPICAL SOUTHERN OPERATION. 

Yellow pine varies greatly in the different sections 
of its native territory in the quantity of timber to the 
acre and in the quality. In the longleaf belt reaching 
through from South Carolina along and within 100 or 
150 miles of the coast of east Texas there are sections 
which will average not over 2,500 feet to the acre, while 
others will average as high as 15,000 or even more— 
these figures for solid tracts which make the basis of 
a saw mill operation. 

Among the sections in which is to be found the heav- 
iest timber are the Pearl river district in Mississippi 
and the Calcasieu district in Louisiana. The former has 
been known to cut an average of nearly 20,000 feet to 
the acre over solid sections and it is no uncommon 
thing for the entire year’s work of a large mill to be 
done in timber which will run above 15,000 feet long 
scale. Illustrating this Pearl river timber are the ac- 
companying views taken from along the logging rail- 
road of EKastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss. 
These logs are nothing exceptional in clearness, sound- 
ness and size. They are above the average perhaps but 
merely that. The sap is thin, logs are straight and sound 














and the growth has been such that the lumber or tim- 
ber turned out is exceptionally fine graded and strong. 
Incidentally these pictures illustrate the logging meth- 
ods used by this veteran firm. 

In the one picture are seen the big wheels, which are 








IN THE EASTMAN, GARDINER & CO. TIMBER. 


one of the devices used by Eastman, Gardiner & Co. to 
bring the logs from the stump to the road. In sharp 
contrast to these monster wheels, eight feet in diameter 
or more, are the small wheels which turn under the 
log, whereas with the big ones the log is suspended 
under the axle. From alongside the railroad track the 











HANDLING EASTMAN, GARDINER & CO.'S8 LOGS. 


logs are picked up and placed on the cars by a steam 
log loader which from the photograph is seen to be the 
Barnhart loader, owned and handled by F. H. & C. W. 
Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y. By this combination the 
logging from the stump to the mill is reduced to the 
lowest practicable point of expense and from the mill 
pond the saws and the carrier chains and live rolls do 
the rest. 
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A MODERN GEORGIA LUMBER ENTERPRISE. 


The Mill-Haven Company’s Plan for Promoting Prompt Shipments—The Mill Brought to the Ocean, and the 
Logs Rafted to It—Good Logs too, and a Good Mill—With Just a Few Pictures of Various 
Stages in the History of a Pine Tree—A Brief Review of an Economical and 
Efficient Lumbering, Manufacturing and Marketing System. 











[f one were to take a map of the United States and put a little splotch of red ink upon 
the location of every saw mill operation which, because of some peculiar excellence of loca- 
tion to markets or to timber supply, or of mechanical equipment, or in the resourcefulness 
and experience of its management in catering to lumber needs, or to some combination of any 





will be for a number of years to come an important source of lumber produc- 
tion, and the manufacturing enterprise to which this article is devoted is import- 
ant from a commercial point of view, as it is believed the text will “indicate; 
while also not devoid of interest from the standpoint of the picturesque, as may 
perhaps be suggested by the accompanying illustrations taken by a staff repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is a manufacturing plant which 
takes advantage of river rafting—that cheapest of all methods of log transporta- 
tion—to get its logs to the mill, and yet is situated directly at one of the 
busiest ports of the southern Atlantic coast, with all the advantages of water 
transportation to the great eastern markets whose consumption of lumber is 
practically unlimited. 

The Mill-Haven Company is a new and one of the most promising concerns 
doing business in yellow pine in the south. The headquarters of the company are at Savannah, 
Ga. Charles S. Heard is president and treasurer, and J. W. Dickey is vice president and secre- 
tary. Both of these gentlemen are of Augusta, Ga., and among the most active business men 
of that place. The capital stock of the company is $200,000, and it was organized originally 
in 1896 for the purpose of doing a general mercantile business and subsequently took up the 
timber business. It owns 17,000 acres of the finest virgin longleaf yellow pine in Georgia, 













or all of these qualities, had been considered to be worthy of illustrative descriptive 
attention by the AMerIcAN LUMBERMAN, he would find nearly every lumber produc- 
ing section of the country included. There would be several of these ink marks upon 
the southern Atlantic coast, where the convenience of shipment coastwise to the 
eastern markets has stimulated manufacturing operations and led to the installa- 
tion of a number of lumber manufacturing plants of the most modern character; but 
the state of Georgia has been somewhat neglected in this respect, though it is and 
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which was the famous old Seaborn Jones estate, located 
in Screven county, near the Savannah river, half way 
between Augusta and Savannah. The lands are high 
and rolling and are adapted for logging at all seasons. 
In September, 1900, the present management bought out 
the capital stock of the old company, and organized 
it with the object of doing principally a 
lumber and timber business. 

The new company has just completed 

a magnificent saw mill plant at Savan- 
nah with a capacity of 80,000 feet daily. 
The equipment is a circular saw mill 
with 350-horse power boiler capacity. 
The machinery is all modern and of the 
latest type; the carriage is driven with 
a twin steam engine; and every facility 
afforded for the economical handling of 
the business and accurate manufacture 
of lumber. A heavy timber sizer hand- 
ling timber up to 18x30 is installed and 
is operated separately; also a complete 
lath and shingle machinery equipment 
takes care of the waste product. The 
plant is also equipped with modern type 
dry kiln facilities and every convenience 
afforded for handling the business in 
every department of the lumber trade. 
_ The product consists mainly of car 
material, heavy timbers and dimension 
lumber. The company’s specialty will 
be coastwise shipments and hurry orders; 
that is, orders received from eastern 
cities can be shipped promptly by 
steamer from Savannah, as the location 
of the Mill-Haven Company at Savannah 
makes these shipments convenient, which 
is an important item when prompt de- 
liveries are wanted. Northern dealers 
who handle smaller lots than cargoes 
would do well to bear in mind this plant 
as a means of filling 
any orders of any size 
for prompt delivery in 
the east. Its location 
also enables this com- 
pany to do a profit- 
able business in fill- 
ing orders for vessels 
on demurrage. The 
booming capacity of 
the Mill-Haven Com- 
pany at Savannah is 
practically unlimited 
and the logs are 
mainly brought down 
the Savannah river 
from its property in 
Sereven county. 

This tract of tim- 
ber is intersected by 
the waters of Briar 
creek, down which it 
is feasible to raft logs 
for eight or nine 
months in the year. 
Down Briar creek they 
are brought to the 
Savannah river and 
then put up in larger 
rafts for Savannah. 
This company has 
just completed a 
standard gage rail- 
road of modern type : 
from its timber to the Savannah river to a point known 
as Burton’s Ferry, which will enable the delivery of 
80,000 to 100,000 feet a day with its logging trains. 
This road is six miles long. The creek of course will 
be used for a supplementary supply during the months 
when the water is high enough. The rafting facilities 
at Burton’s Ferry are ample for all its needs, and the 
Savannah river always furnishes water enough at all 
seasons to bring down large rafts of logs. The timber 
is located by rail sixty-six miles from Savannah, and 
the Mill-Haven Company owns at its Screven county 
location a small mill with 15,000 feet capacity. The 
lumber made is cut and sent by water to Savannah. 

This little town of Mill Haven is quite a community 
by itself, as the company runs a very large business 


































there in general merchandise, cotton ginning and farm- 
ing. The company cultivates a very large acreage on 
which is raised all of the forage for the live stock. In 
the logging operations alone eighty mules are required, 
and about 200 men are on the pay rolls of the company 
in the different departments. The Mill-Haven Company 
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also controls a considerable output of lumber from mills 
in South Carolina, which product is shipped through the 
port of Charleston. The log supply of the Mill-Haven 
Company is supplemented by the purchase of logs along 
the river from outside parties, and in this way it is 
able to keep a full supply of logs 
for sawing. The prospects of this 
company seem most favorable and 
everything indicates a successful 


THE MILL-HAVEN COMPANY'S 
SAW MILL PLANT AT 
SAVANNAH. 
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career in the lumber business for the Mill-Haven Com- 
pany. 

The accompanying illustrations tell a story of their 
own, running consecutively from the virgin forest to the 
mill. The first is of an upland ridge in the Mill-Haven 
Company’s pine woods, with a glimpse of the tree tops 
in the lower country just beyond; and 
anyone who has ever been in such a 
piece of forest can almost hear the 
sighing of the wind through the 
needle clothed pine tops, and imagine 
himself lying upon the softly carpeted 
ground with the piney fragrance all 
about him and the workday world for 
a time forgotten. 

But these woods are themselves the 
workday world for many a_ busy 
toiler. The sound of the woodsmen’s 
ax has come to disturb the quiet of 
nature and the harvest is being gath- 
ered to supply the wants of the crea- 
ture, man, for whom the earth and all 
the fullness thereof were created. Left 
to themselves these straight and 
handsome pines would in time suc- 
cumb to the same natural forces which 
created them, and go down before 
some storm, be covered gently over by 
the sifting pine needles and in time 
turn back again to forest mold. A 
more useful destiny, however, awaits 
them. Harvested in their prime, 
they become the creekful of trim 
choice logs shown in another illus- 
tration, to be made up and sent down 
Briar creek by the raftsmen. That 
these river men, however amphibian 
their daily occupation, are still sus- 
ceptible to moisture when it comes 
from above is suggested by the corner 
view in the next illustration, where one has taken 
shelter from a passing shower beneath an overturned 
punt. The * accompanying main view shows the 
progress of a small raft downstream. Here the 
sky is bright and the very splash of the raftsman’s pole 
in the water can be seen. 

In due season these loose logs and small creek rafts 
reach the boom at the foot of the creek, where larger 
rafts are constructed for passage down the larger water- 
way. The large three-fold view shows this operation 
very clearly. The people in the small circular view ap- 
pear to be waiting for more logs to arrive, having just 
sent out a raft, though the white shirt fronts of the two 
facing the camera would suggest that they are hardly 
working members of the rafting gang. In the upper 
view, however, real workmen are actively engaged in 
putting a raft together, and the result of their labors 
may be seen in the lower illustration, where the same 
men are putting the finishing touches te the completed 
raft. The last fastenings lashed together, the raft is 
launched—or not launched exactly, because it is built 
in the water—and sets forth on its journey downstream 
in charge of captain and crew. Their motive power is 
the river current, and their task is an easy one except 
when occasionally pole and sweeps are required to clear 
some snag or bar or other obstruction. In one of the 
illustrations such a crew seem to be taking things easy 
as they prepare a meal over their floating campfire, in 
marked comparison with the little river steamer puffing 
fussily upstream against the current. 

Last, and most important of all, as the hub around 
which the other operations of the Mill-Haven Company 
revolve, is shown a panoramic view of the saw mill plant 
and surroundings of the Mill-Haven Company at Savan- 
nah, showing the peculiar advantages of its mill site 
as regards convenience to the river, its immense log 
storage facilities and its ample grounds for yardage and 
other purposes. The smaller view is of the mill build- 
ing proper at a closer point of view, as neat and well 
designed a structure for the purpose of southern saw 
milling as could well be constructed. 
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THE BARNHART STEAM LOG LOADER. 





A Logging System That is Not an Experiment—Tested by Time and Its Efficiency Proven— 
Its Economic Results. 


PPPS 


When a machine or a method is used with success for 
years and when it grows in favor year by year, and 
especially when competitive machines or methods come 
into the field without affecting its position, it may 
justly be assumed that the machine or method is estab- 
lished upon right lines, and is practically as well as 
theoretically efficient and economical. Such is the 
ground for giving praise to the Barnhart steam log 
loader, which was first built for and used by F. H. & 


(. W. Goodyear, the great hemlock manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, and which for years has been owned and 
offered for sal by them, 


Chis firm conducts what are probably the largest log- 
ging and manufacturing operations under one manage- 
in the United States. Four years ago F. H. & C.W. 
Goodyear produced about 150,000,000 feet of lumber 
and since that time their output has been heavily in 
creased, These operations are as concentrated as from 
their magnitude they can be. The Goodyears own their 
own timber, operate logging railroads and mills and a 
main line of railroad which delivers its product together 
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SWINGING LOG TO THE CAR. 
with the traffic of a considerable community to the 
trunk lines. The logging operations are conducted in 
au rough country and it was this fact in part which led 
to the invention and development of the Barnhart steam 


log loader, The Goodyears ten years ago were cutting 
hetween 100,000,000 and 120,000,000 feet a year. The 


logging expense was heavy and particularly so because 
of the difficulty in that rough country of concentrating 
logs at skidways. It was evident to Frank H. Good- 
year, the managing partner, that if these logs could be 
scattered along the track wherever they would most 
easily come out of the woods a great expense would be 
saved. And then there was the further consideration 
that a machine which would pick up these logs from 
anywhere along the track would probably put them on the 
cars cheaper than they could be loaded from skidways. 
Such proved to be the case. 

The introduction of the logging railroad was revolu- 
tionary in its effect upon the lumber business. It re- 
leased the lumber manufacturer from sole dependence on 
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logging streams and therefore made accessible much tim- 
ber which before was considered entirely out of reach; 
but the logging railroad itself introduced some other 
problems, one of the chief of whicii was how to load the 
cars. Two methods were adopted. One was to roll 
the logs up from the ground on to the cars by chain or 
rope and a team, just as logging sleighs are loaded in 
the white pine country, and the other was to build 
elevated skidways along the track from which logs 
could be rolled by hand on to the cars. The first 
method was slow and costly from the amount of labor 
involved, while the second involved the concentrating of 
the logs at the skids, often so located as to be incon- 
venient to the swampers. 

It naturally occurred to as quick witted and_prac- 
tical a man as Frank H. Goodyear that the ordinary 
steam derrick or steam portable shovel might be adapted 
to do this work. Taking into consultation the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company, of Marion, Ohio, the result was 
the Barnhart, or Goodyear, steam log loader. One of 
the first problems to solve was how to make this loader 








portable in respect to the train. Before this machine 
was invented there had been stationary steam log rollers 
placed alongside the track and loading on to the cars 
from big skidways, but this system was not flexible 
enough to suit the purpose and did not overcome the 
necessity of concentrating the logs. This was solved 
by moving the loader proper upon a shallow platform 
or skids. These skids are supported by sixteen double 
flanged wheels, each of which sits astride the rail with 
which the logging car it equipped. There are eight of 
these wheels on each side. The cars are equipped with 
rails laid lengthwise across the bunkers or on the plat- 
form, if platform cars are used, the rails on two ad- 
joining cars being connected by channel iron made in 
the form of an inverted “U.” Thus the skids with the 
loader on them can be rolled along the entire length 
of the train. Starting with the loader on the car next 
to the end, the empty car is loaded. Then the loader is 
moved along to the next car and the one it has just left 
is loaded, and so on until the entire train is filled with 





PICKING UP SCATTERED LOGs., 





logs, leaving the loader on the last car. The loader is 
changed from one car to another in from one to two 
minutes. 

The loader itself, as will be seen by the illustrations, 
is mounted on a turntable attached to the moveable 
skids. This turntable allows the cab containing the 
boiler, engine, drums and the boom to be swung around 
a complete circle, the weight of the boiler etc. at one 
end balancing the weight of the boom and its load at the 
other, though if there be exceptionally heavy work to 
be done guy ropes can be thrown out to hold the 
mechanism firmly in place. 

The operation of the Barnhart log loader is simple. 
Briefly described, it is a power-house mounted by a 
pivotal base on the traveling frame work or skids. 
From the front of it extends a crane which can be 
rapidly raised or lowered by power. This power-house, 
which may be entirely closed, contains an upright 
boiler, two water tanks, coal boxes and a twin hoisting 
engine with 64x8-inch cylinders, equipped with all the 
necessary sheaves or drums for winding and unwinding. 

There are a number of levers, all within easy reach 
of the engineer, who is also fireman. One swings the 
power-house with crane on its pivotal base, so that 
work can be done at either side of or end of the ear. 
Another lever controls the slack of the cable and re- 
leases it as may be desired. Another operates the drum, 
which raises the logs; another acts as a foot-brake, 


which holds the log in place or lowers it as it is placed 
on the car; 


another as a foot-speeder, which unlocks 








LOWERING LOG ON TO CAR, 


the governors when the tongs have been secured to the 
log so as to quicken the handling; another lever controls 
the movement of the loader from one car to another. 
The last of all is the throttle lever. All of these are 
so arranged as to be within easy reach of the sole occu 
pant of the loader, who bas a full view of all the oper- 
ations going on. 

The remainder of the crew consists of one man to 
fasten the tongs on the log and one on the car to put 
the logs in position and release the tongs. This crew 
will easily load 100,000 feet of logs in ten hours and will 
do it in any sort of country and with logs within 300 
feet of the track. This is the average working capacity 
of the machines, though with particularly good timber 
and under exceptionally favorable circumstances as 
high as 200,000 feet has been loaded in a single day. 

It is estimated by those familiar with the subject that 
in a rough country this convenience of handling tneans 
a saving in the hauling and skidway construction of no 
less than 30 cents a thousand feet of logs, and in what 

















IN USE AS A WRECKING APPLIANCE. 
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is known as “a good logging country” will save its cost 
every six months. 

The item of cost in this system is one in which lum- 
bermen will, of course, be particularly interested. Those 
familiar with railroad building can estimate what it 
will cost them to equip their cars with the rails. The 
cost of operation is figured very simply by dividing the 
labor bill, for a crew of three, by the capacity of the 
machine—100,000 feet a day. It is a matter of ex- 
perience that by the use of this machine F. H. & C. W. 
Goodyear are able to load their logs, transport them to 
mill and unload them at a cost of not to exceed 20 cents 
a thousand feet. The bill for coal used in the loader 
engine is 300 pounds a day. Water must be taken twice 
a day. 

The above figures are from the records of more than 
ten years during which this machine has been used 
with unvarying success. In fact, it was in 1884 that 
the Goodyears began to experiment along this line. 
They have for the last ten years done all their logging 
by this method, running four or five loaders, while their 
use has gradually been extended throughout the country 
as the advantages to be gained by this system were 
realized and as loggers became familiar with the ad- 
vantages of this particular mechanism. 

One of the last installations is at the mill of the But- 
terfield Lumber Company, of Northfield, Miss. A num- 
ber of others have recently been put in in that southern 
section, while all over the country they can be found 
operating with entire success. They can be built of 
weight and strength to suit any class of timber. 

The engravings printed here show the machine in 
various positions; under varied conditions, indicating 
that there is absolutely no restrictions upon its use. 
It works on rough’ track or smooth, on curves, on 
grades. One view shows the 
machine loading on a 10 per- 
cent grade; one shows it serv- 
ing as a wrecking appliance. 
It has ample power to pick 
up an ordinary flat car from 
the ditch and set it on the 
track again. An interesting 
engraving is that showing a 
side elevation of a logging car 
fitted up for the use of the 
Barnhart loader. This sys- 
tem requires that the cars be 
fitted with rails. This of course is some expense, but to 
make amends the loader itself is comparatively inex- 
pensive. It is a standard sort of machine whose details 
were long ago worked out, so that it is not experimental 
in any sense and can be and is furnished at a price 
easily within the means of any one whose operations 
are of a magnitude to warrant its use. The cost of load- 
ing by this machine is estimated at about 10 to 12 cents 
a thousand feet for labor and supplies, while of course 
the interest on investment is not large and the machine 
is so durable that the percentage charge for depreciation 
need be no larger than on a saw mill or on the logging 
railroad itself. In fact, the loader will ordinarily much 
outwear the logging cars. 





A NEW SHIMER CATALOG. 


Wherever cutter heads are known the name of Shimer 
has also become known as identified with peculiar excel- 
lences of cutter head construction, though many have 
somewhat hazy ideas regarding the question in what 
these excellences consist. Such vagueness of knowledge 


upon an important woodworking point will be quickly 


dissipated by a reference to the new catalog, No. 23, of 
Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Milton, Pa. 
Formerly these cutter heads were cast in bronze, a 
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SHIMER “BEST OF im 
ALL” CUTTER HEADS. GA 


material which while expensive was believed to be the 
best for the purpose. In practice, however, it was 
found that the strain at the bolt holes caused an elonga- 
tion of the metal tending to throw the piece out of true. 
Now the heads are made from steel forgings with a teri- 
sile strength of 60,000 pounds to the square inch. 
Shimer heads are made in several patterns to fit 


various purses and adapted to various kinds of work. 
First in cheapness are solid flange heads with flat bit 
seats, which are a good head but will not make the 
overcut on bead, cove or bevel siding ete. The next 
head is suited for this overcutting, having flat duplex 
bit seats with a radial incline in combination with the 
alternate incline which has been a popular feature of 
Shimer cutter heads, 

The next, or “Up to Date,” has all the latest improve- 
ments except expansion, including conical duplex bit 
seats, making the strongest possible head in combina- 
tion with the strongest possible bit. The real climax 
of Shimer perfection, however, is reached in the “Best 
of All,” which is an expansion head. As the catalog 
truly says, these heads have the “make ready” built into 
them to enable the operator quickly and easily to make 
any desired change. It is well known that the work 
of a certain cutter head adjustment varies in different 
woods and even in the same wood under different degrees 
of dryness. Upon the Shimer expansion head the 
adjustment to overcome this variation is made simply by 
turning a collar plainly marked with index figures, and 
the work can be kept just right where with a less 
convenient method of adjustment the temptation would 
be to let it go as near enough, or a more conscientious 
workman bent on turning out properly gaged work 
would consume considerable time in making the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

A workman is known by his tools, and the “Best of All” 
cutter will go a long way in turning out work deserving 
of the same title. 


—e—_er 


ENFORCED EXPANSION. 


There have been unauthorized reports recently that 
the New York Blower Company was going out of busi- 





ness, doubtless originating in the fact that its factory 
buildings at Louisville, Ohio, have been offered for sale. 
This is, however, really a sign of growth rather than of 
decrease, the buildings having been abandoned because 
inadequate. A little over a year ago when the company 
was organized they were thought to be inadequate, but in 
less than six months it was found necessary to double 
the capacity of the plant, and it was then decided to 
relocate it at Bucyrus, Ohio, where the shipping facili- 
ties were better. The new buildings and equipments at 
that place, although double the size of the Louisville 
plant, are now being increased by farther building addi- 
tions. All the manufacturing will be done at this point, 
and so the Louisville plant is on the market. The com- 
pany has offices in New York, Boston and Chicago, and 
has just issued a new and interesting catalog on heating 
and ventilation, comprehensively treating upon these 
engineering subjects. 





AN IMMENSE GANG TRIMMER. 

One of the most elaborate and extensive machines of 
its kind ever sent out to the Pacific coast was that 
shipped recently by the Link-Belt Machinery Company, 
of Thirty-ninth street and Stewart avenue, this city, by 
whom it was manufactured, to the Union Lumber Com- 





pany, Fort Bragg, Cal. It was an Emery gang trimmer 
and was made by the company with especial adaptability 
to cutting up the mammoth timbers of the Pacific coast. 
It has nineteen 30-inch saws, arranged with two 4-foot 
spaces and the balance 2-foot. On it timbers can be 
sawed up to 40 feet, which is the length of the ma- 
chine, and up to a thickness of 8 inches. One man oper- 
ates the entire machine by means of a system of levers, 
connected by ropes with the tilt frames which carry the 
saws. He is stationed in a sort of sentry box over the 
machine, from which point he can observe every timber 
along its entire length and raise the proper saws to trim 
the ends only, cut out any intermediate sections that may 
be defective or cut up into short lengths as desired. 

The feed shaft is driven by paper and iron frictions, 
which will slip in case of accident, and the speed of the 
feed can be changed from high to low or vice versa by 
an exceedingly slight shifting of the lever. 

Each saw is driven by a 10-inch belt, the whole ma- 
chine being driven by a 16-inch main belt. The feed 
chains are the genuine No. 88 Ewart link-belting with H 
attachments at suitable intervals and are run in channel 
iron guides. All the gearing about the machine is cut, 
thus insuring strength, durability and accurate work. 

This machine was built to order for the extensive plant 
of the Union Lumber Company, of San Francisco, one of 
the big redwood manufacturing concerns of the Pacific 
coast, with band saw mills at Fort Bragg, Cal. It was 
sold through John D. Eby, the San Francisco agent for 
the Link-Belt Machinery Company’s saw mill machinery, 
and is probably the largest and most massively con- 
structed lumber trimmer ever sent out to the coast. 


PBA PDP PPD PDD PD 
FLYING OVERLAND LUXURIOUSLY. 


In the season of vacation seeking, where rest and 
recuperation can be found in perfection, and of home 
finding, where homes approximating the ideal can be 
established, a great transportation system has come to 
the aid of the seeker and has inaugurated a luxuriant 
train service westward from Chicago into the land of 
perfect climate, perfect soil, unsurpassed scenery, the 
haunts of Hygeia, the ideal country for rest, recreation 
and permanent residence. Specifically the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company inaugurated on 
June 16 a new fast train known as the Rocky Mountain 
Limited, a brief description of which: will be found of 
value. 

The service began on June 16 westbound and June 18 
eastbound. The trains leave Chicago at 1 p.m. daily, 
stop at all important stations en route and arrive at 
Denver at 4:45 p.m. of the following day, a run of 23 
hours and 45 minutes. While the experienced traveler 
will note with satisfaction that but one night is spent 
en route, the tedium of night travel is almost entirely 
dissipated by a contemplation of the equipment of these 
trains, with a consciousness of the perfection of service 
typical of the Rock Island system. The equipment of 
the Rocky Mountain Limited consists of the very latest 
products of the Pullman shops, comprising library- 
buffet-smoking cars, dining cars, standard Pullman 
sleepers and free reclining chair cars. Standard Pull- 
man sleepers are run on this train between Chicago and 
Denver, and Chicago and Colorado Springs, without 
change. Dining cars are carried west of Rock Island, 
Ill., for all meals in each direction. The schedule briefly 
referred to above furnishes not only the most convenient 
service between terminals, enabling passengers to leave 
and arrive at convenient hours, but makes the best con- 
nection for thropgh passengers in each direction. 

For its through overland service between Chicago and 
San Francisco the Rock Island system has issued a pro- 
file map of the entire route that contains a unique fea- 
ture whose benefits will be recognized at a glance. The 
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maps show not only the topography of the route of the 
Rock Island trains but indicate by clearly defined gra- 
dations of light and shade those portions traversed, 
respectively, by day and by night. Besides being an 
improvement on the ordinary map in its clear delinea- 
tions of territory, the added feature of differentiation 
of day and night is one of exceptional usefulness that 
will provoke the wondering inquiry, always in evidence 
when a simple but valuable improvement is introduced, 
“Why didn’t someone think of this before?” These 
maps can be procured by request made on John Sebas- 
tian, general passenger agent of the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway Company, Chicago, and at 
branch passenger offices of the Rock Island system. 
——eeereerorae—— 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TOOTH BAR. 


Probably ne part of the steam 
nigger has received more attention 
in the way of efforts for improve- 
ment than the tooth bar. Every 
design which promised even a 
slight amount of betterment was 
eagerly grasped and put into use. 
William E. Hill & Co., the famous 
“nigger” people of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., after years of experiment 
have decided that the two  con- 
structions shown in the accom- 
panying cuts are the best, and fur- 
nish bars of these types with all of 
their machines. The “regular pat- 
tern” is intended for ordinary work 
and the “special pattern” for very 
heavy work. 

They have done away entirely 
with the cast iron webs generally 
used and in place of them have 
substituted fillers of steel with 
boiler plate web. The steel stubs 
formerly used to ho'd the sides to- 
gether and make a resting place 
for the teeth have been replaced 
with steel blocks, which not only 
gives the teeth a larger resting sur- 
face but also’ hold the sides of 
the bar firmly in position. With 
this arrangement it is an easy mat- 
ter to take out and replace any 
tooth or rivet 
without taking 
the bar down. 

In the “spe- 
cial” style of 
bar this con- 
struction is the 
same, but at the 
lower end instead 
of splitting the 
stock of the bar 
and spreading it 
each way they 
bring the full 
stock down on 
each side, and in- 
stead of using a 
boiler plate as a 
strengthener they 
put across a 
spreader made of 
1x6-inch _ steel. 
Both of these bars 
are of very strong 
construction and 
it is almost im- 
possible to break 
one of them. The 
teeth in both bars 
are all self reced- 
ing and are so 
formed that they 
will not mar the 
lumber. These 
bars are made in 
all standard sizes 
from 1x 44-inch 
sides, 1}-inch 
teeth to 1}x8-inch 
sides, 6-inch teeth. 

For further in- 
formation, blue 
prints, prices etc. 
address the manu- 
facturers, William 
E. Hill & Co., 361 
North Park street, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

ODPPPPD LP PPP PPL 
SUIT AGAINST AN ALLEGED “TRUST.” 


Advices to the LuMBERMAN state that.a suit has been 
filed in the Lawrence county circuit court at Aurora, 
Mo., against the T. A. Miller Lumber Company and the 
M. L. Coleman Lumber Company, of that place, to re- 
cover $62,000 from each foran alleged violation of the 
pool trust law, which provides that every corporation, 
partnership or individual who shall locate, enter into 
or become a member of or party to a pool, trust or 
agreement or combination or understanding to fix the 
price of any commodity shall be subject to a fine of not 
less than $500 nor more than $1,000 for every day it 
shall continue. The suits were brought by the prosecut- 


























ing attorney for the county, who asks for the maximum * 


penalty of $1,000 for each day. 
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Philippine Timber Resources—Sawing Methods in Our Eastern Possessions—Camphor and 
Dye Woods—Mahogany Found in Groves—Memphis 
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THE WOODS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
Valuable Timber Lands Available. 


The establishment of a forestry bureau at Manila 
under the direction of government officers has marked 
one more important step in the advancement of the 
lumber cutting interests of the Philippine islands. The 
writer has been on the islands about one and one-half 
years and during this time the lumbermen have had 
considerable trouble with protecting their interests, as 
they did not know just where they stood in regard 
to ownership of lands. The establishment of the office 
at Manila for adjusting claims makes it possible for 
projectors of lumber schemes to ascertain beforehand 
whether certain forest lands are available or not for 
operating. Formerly it was the custom for individuals 
or companies to locate upon ahy promising forest sec- 
tion and begin cutting the lumber. Nine times out of 
ten, former native or Spanish owners with old Spanish 
land grants would turn up and assert their claims. 
If the lands were located in the rebel country or on 
some of the piratical small islands of the southern 
group the claims amounted to but very little unless 
backed up with firearms; but in the portions of the 
archipelago where the Americans have established civil 
government with Filipino officers in charge numerous 
complications would arise over the matter. Hence the 
lumbermen of the country will be pleased to know that 
definite means have been introduced by which sections 
of lumber lands can be allotted and the great source 
of wealth in lumber be developed without trouble over 
lands and money. There are something like 320 dif- 
ferent species of woods in the islands, but of course 
the most of them are not worth the cutting. There 
are about fifteen species, however, which are of essen- 
tial value in the commercial world and evidently when 
the proper lumber cutting machinery shall be shipped 
there much of this lumber will be exported. It can be 
cut very cheaply and grows in large quantities and 
practically every class of wood on the islands is mar- 
ketable. 

Among the Saw Mills. 

It is quite generally known that there is a dearth 
of lumber working machinery in the islands and the 
saw mill men are obliged to get along with what they 
can secure in local markets or by sending to America 
or other countries. One of the best equipped lumber 
mills of the islands is near Manila. I visited this mill 
and was surprised to find it working so well with the 
crude machinery and imperfect small supplies. The plant 
is owned and operated by Chinese and considerable 
money is made. The tax on lumber runs from 1 cent 
to 15 cents a cubic foot, for duties are imposed upon 
about everything here, according to o!d Spanish cus- 
toms, the money being used for payments for bridge 
building, road construction etc. Notwithstanding heavy 
taxes, high costs of machinery and equipment and other 
difficulties under which the Philippine lumbermen work, 
they are all earning large returns on their investments. 
The Chinese are getting rich from their plant. The sell- 
ing prices for all cut lumber are high, yet the lumber 
finds a ready customer long before it is cut into house 
building or other material. I know that at every mill 
visited I was told by the superintendents or foremen 
that every stick of lumber was always sold long before 
it was cut. At most of the mills they would show me 
a lot of logs, remarking at the same time the name 
of the party who had contracted for the lumber weeks 
before it was hauled to the mill. Some of the buyers 
remain ‘at the cutting in the forests and contract for 
and mark each log which goes to the mill, agreeing to 
pay a higher price for the lumber when ready for mar- 
ket than anyone else. This is on account of the great 
shortage of cut lumber and the indications are that 
the shortage will prevail for the next two or three 
years, for the reason that the nipa and cheap bamboo 
shacks which have been in service for so many genera- 
tions in the Philippines have got to be torn down and 
well built wood houses replace them. This is by or- 
der of the authorities. The tearing out:of and the burn- 
ing of the bamboo shacks compel the people to rebuild 
with cut lumber and the few saw mills of the islands 
are running day and night, not even stopping for Sun- 
day. There are hundreds of hand sawyers working at 
all of the mills also, helping out the circular saws. 
Alongside of the big circular saws which cut out boards 
with speed one may see numbers of natives, four at a 
saw, tediously and slowly cutting heavy boards by hand. 
Often the hand sawing gang cuts but one or two boards 
in a day, but boards must be had. 


Hoilo Mills. 


Iloilo is the second city of importance in the Philip- 
pines and is to the southern group of islands what 
Manila is to the northern, yet Iloilo is barely supplied 
with enough cut lumber for present uses. There is room 
at Iloilo for the establishment of several good saw 
mills. It is the custom to bark the logs in the for- 
ests and haul them to the mills by means of caribou. 
You can see from two to six of these powerful animals 
slowly trudging along with an immense mahogany or 
other log. The log is often hauled for many miles, 
The native wood cutters do not calculate upon earning 
more than 12 cents a day, and the caribou drivers about 


the same, allowing about 6 cents a day in addition 
for each head of stock in service. ‘Therefore one of the 
valuable logs may occupy a week or more in cutting and 
hauling to the mill, but the price received for it well 
pays the parties engaged in getting the log to the 
purchaser. Recently the system has been changed some- 
what in that buyers have gone into the forests and 
contracted for the standing timber. Then these parties 
hire from ten to twenty-five wood cutters to fell the tim- 
ber over miles of territory.. I recollect riding over a 
former forest land of hardwoods on which thousands 
of cut logs were strewn, representing a money value 
of thousands of dollars. The logs were left there until 
the rainy season set in, and then most of them were 
floated to the rivers and down the streams to the place 
of cutting. In the dry season, however, the rivers are 
too low for floating large logs and the above noted 
method of hauling the logs by cattle is employed. The 
log gets a good scraping over the rough roads, but no 
permanent harm is done. Among some of the principal 
woods which are cut here are mahogany, black walnut, 
ash, pine, poplar and rosewood. The camphor wood is 
of great value also. 


Camphor Woods Getting Popular, 


For many years the camphor wood product of the 
Philippines amounted to very little. The wood -was 
neglected and the only time that the Filipino carpen- 
ters did anything toward using it was when some one 
wanted a camphor wood chest. But since the Amer- 
icans have been on the islands very many of these 
camphor wood trunks have been made and shippéd to 
other countries. It would seem as if every officer and 
soldier in the United States army in the Philippines had 
ordered one of the camphor wood chests made for him- 
self and one for sending home, and as there are about 
60,000 troops here the number of chests which have 
been made and shipped home is large. There are certain 
insects in the islands which eat their passage into chests 
made from other woods and the camphor wood chest is a 
necessity here for packing clothing. The wood can 
be obtained as cheap as pine and there is a large quantity 
of it. It would certainly pay to cut this camphor wood 
and ship it to American and other markets. The cost 
of cutting is very low as the native wood cutters can 
be hired at lew wages. The cost of transportation to the 
sea ports is much less than the cost of transporta- 
tion usually estimated in other countries, for the reason 
that instead of paying $1 or $2 a day for labor the 
expense here ranges at about 10 cents a day. The species 
of camphor wood grown here is of good quality; the 
grain is close and fine. The camphor odor clings to the 
wood for an indefinite period and it serves to ward off 
the numerous insects of the country. ‘I'he native carpen- 
ters have few metallic devices to use in connection 
with the making of the camphor wood chests, but they 
dovetail the edges of the boxes and resort to mortising 
where parts are joined and usually turn out a substantial 
box. In Manila and in Iloilo where hardware stores 
have been estatblished the native camphor wood boxes 
-makers show their artistic skill in design by applying 
trimmings and brass parts to the boxes, resulting in at- 
tractive patterns. 


The Dye Woods. 


As a side issue to the work of the lumber mills of the 
islands many of the proprietors earn considerable money 
by handling the dye woods. The growths of woods - 
from which remarkably strong and clear dye colors 
are secured are found in many of the sections where ordi- 
nary woods thrive. The wood cutters often bring in 
immense dye wood logs along with the timber intended 
for cutting into boards or house building stuffs. These 
dye woods are thrown aside, for they will bring high 
prices by selling them to the dealers in dye woods. 
Often the buyer of forests of ordinary pine or hardwoods 
finds upon cutting away the lumber that dye woods 
growths exist, and he proceeds to cut and keep separate 
this valuable proportion of the forest. The dye woods 
logs are hauled to the seaports in the same way as 
the ordinary woods. Some of the dye woods are cut 
before the trees have assumed full growth and the small 
pieces are hauled on wood sleds or on bamboo carasalls. 
The mode of getting the dye woods from the shores to 
the shipping is interesting. The natives throw a lot 
of the wood into the water to form the base of a large 
raft, and gradually add pieces to it, fastening all with 
split pieces of bamboo until an immense floating raft of 
solid dye wood is formed. This they mount and paddle 
to the ship which is to receive the wood for exportation 
to other countries. The native makers of cloths and 
yarns buy large quantities of the dye woods for domestic 
coloring purposes, but they can afford to pay only very 
low prices. The prices obtained from the foreign buyers 
is more liberal and most of the dye wood is disposed of 
in this manner, ~*~" 


As to Mahogany. 


In most countries the mahogany trees do not grow in 
heavy clusters but are scattered throughout forests of 
other woods. In the Philippines, however, this tedious 
work of searching for single trees among hundreds of 
other sorts is not necessary ecause the trees are more 
inclined to grow together. I have seen the immense ma- 
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hogany trees growing in clusters in large numbers and 
at frequent intervals, and therefore many of the forests 
are known as mahogany forests. The troublesome creep- 
ers which cling to the trunk of the tree and which often 
extend so high and so thick as partly to hide the tree 
are found here, but not in any great quantities. The 
thick undergrowth, however, is bothersome to the cut- 
ters, but the natives overcome this by carrying a wood 
knife with them with which they cut away the brush 
as they advance. The trees grow to considerable hight 
and it is not unusual for the natives to climb to elevated 
points near forests for the purpose of locating. promising 
growths of mahogany, preferring to secure only the best 
of the trees, leaving the others for some one else to cut. 
The serious trouble is with the cutting of the trees with 
the crude tools in the possession of the natives. They 
have only heavy bolos or wood knives. The only axes 
I have seen here are in the possession of the soldiers 
and of course these cannot be sold. Some one ought to 
ship 100,000 axes to these islands and receive triple 
prices for each. The natives, in cutting the large hard- 
wood trees with the bolos, make a botch of it as well 
as causing loss of much time. After felling the_ tree 
the work of cutting the path to get the tree out is 
begun. The natives start in again with their knives 
and cut a passage wide enough for hauling the log. 
While this work is going on other natives trim the 
tree ef the branches so as to have the log smooth and 
ready for hauling. 
No Trucks. 

The natives use no wheeled devices on which to carry 
logs and considerable time is lost and trouble experi- 
enced. The natives rig up sleds on which the logs 
are dragged over the earth by caribou. The days are 
hot and some of the woodworking gangs lay off through 
the heat of the day and work at night only. 


Forestry Schools. 

A step has been made at Manila for the establishment 
of forestry schools and the chances of its success are 
good. It is stated that the future forestry officials for 
the islands will be chosen from the graduates of the 
school and these men will be listed from the civil service 
employees. ‘The department is at present greatly in need 
of forest rangers who are capable of estimating standing 
timber. 

Labor. 


Native and foreign labor can be hired here at very 
low values and in abundance. The Chinese coolie labor 
is being used to advantage by some of the lumbermen. 
This labor can be relied upon as steady. The foremen 
are usually selected from the Spanish or higher class 
of the Filipinos. There are few if any Filipino engineers 
on the islands, but there are some Spanish here who are 
competent in the mechanical and engineering line. There 
are numbers of soldiers who are taking up with the 
woodworking business upon discharge, some of whom 
are doing exceedingly well. Some of these soldiers have 
managed to buy second hand shingle and other wood- 
working machinery from Japan and other countries and 
they are making money. I know of several of these men 
who have gone into the business who are getting rich. 
They employ native help to do all the work and they 
themselves merely look after the financial end of the 
business. 


Supplies. 


Of course, machinery, oils, belting, bolts, tools and 
all supplies for a lumber mill in these islands are scarce. 
There is certainly a good opening here for concerns 
which would deal exclusively with the woodworkers. At 
present the general machinery stores and the hardware 
concerns carry some of the machinery and fittings needed 
by the lumber mills. Lubricating oils are needed, be- 
cause the cocoanut oils which are used for the bearings of 
machines tend to clog them. As to belting, such of it as 
I have seen of domestic make is very inferior, the hide 
of the caribou being used, and the finish is imperfect, 
and the laps in the belting being poor the belts do not 
give satisfaction but slip constantly. The best way 
is to use only American or other belting if it can be 
purchased. ore machinery and belting as well as 
oils and fittings for industrial establishments are arriv- 
ing constantly and before many months the lumbermen 
of the country will be able to purchase nearly all they 
need. MANILA. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 


Mempuis, TENN., June 18.—The reports that have 
been coming in from the various markets since the first 
of the year would lead one to suppose that the market 
for hardwood lumber in this country was in a deplor- 
able condition. A careful analysis of the situation, 
based on interviews with dealers from various sections 
of the hardwood territory, shows, however, that there 
is fully as large a demand for this class of lumber from 
our domestic consumers as there has been at any time 
in the past. The different factories are running on full 
time and in many cases are behind in filling orders. 
Reports from all over the country show that the amount 
of building going on is unprecedented in the history of 
the country. All of this calls for hardwoods and yet 
from time to time some one makes the complaint. that 
business is dull. This has had the effect of mystifying 
some of the trade, and therefore the writer has 
been led to make careful and extended inquiries as to 
the whys and wherefores. 

Replies to several inquiries indicate that the com- 
plaints are largely based on curtailed profits—not that 
the prices of lumber have declined so much but because 
the cost of timber has advanced and the cost of manu- 
facturing has sympathized with the log market and 
the increased price paid for labor in other lines of busi- 
ness. These conditions have had the effect of reducing 


rude gaze of questioning friends. 


the margin of profit to a minimum, and as a result 
those who are looking for the large profits of two years 
ago are disappointed and therefore dissatisfied. Hence 
all this grumbling which we have heard from certain 
sections in the recent past. 

That the market is in a good healthy condition is evi- 
denced by the activity seen in the different yards. One 
party who has been making a specialty of ash says he 
wishes all of his stock was in that kind of wood as he 
can sell more than he can make; yet he admits a good 
demand for what plain oak he has on hand and 
acknowledges that he has no quartered stock. Another 
states that he cannot get enough plain oak and complains 
that he was forced te decline orders for ash because he 
did not have the stock. A third is running three mills 
full time on nothing but quartered oak, but is unable 
to accept orders for prompt delivery, as he is unable to 
accumulate any dry stock, while a fourth reports that 
he is kept fairly busy in all the different kinds of hard- 
woods, that he could take care of more orders but will 
be satisfied if he can do as well for the balance of the 
season, only he is forced to do business on closer mar- 
gins than he is accustomed to. This latter gentleman 
is of the opinion that if the conditions abroad were 
anything like what they are in this country we would see 
an advance in the market as well as a rapid depletion 
of stocks all over the country, and to his mind the con- 
ditions abroad are all that keep our hardwood market 
from being on the same footing that it was up to twelve 
months ago. 

None of the exporters seems to look for an improve- 
ment in their line until financial conditions on the 
continent are bettered, while it will take an adjustment 
of the South African troubles and a reduction of stocks 
in the English markets before we can expect to do 
business in the United Kingdom on anything like a sat- 
isfactory basis. The reports from Europe could not be 
more gloomy, and we can now see their reflection in the 
advices from the gulf ports, where the specialty is pine; 
Pensacola has the dumps, Mobile is blue, New Orleans 
says nothing doing and Texas has turned its attention 
to oil. The English are counting on hot weather to 
cut down the movement from our yellow pine region 
and frankly admit that they do not look for any im- 
provement in their markets before 1902. The inability 
of the hardwood exporter, for these reasons, to place 
any lumber satisfactorily has had the effect, along 
with an increased demand for labor from the farms 
and railroads, of causing a great many small mills 
to shut down for the time being; and thus in a meas- 
ure the decreased production has met the curtailment 
of our markets. 

Some time ago mention was made of the efforts being 
made by the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club to secure a 
reduction in rates to Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. While nothing has been said of late on this 
point it must not be understood that the matter has 
been allowed to drop. On the contrary, negotiations are 
still going on and it is now believed that the carriers 
will at an early date accede to the wishes of their 
patrons, it having been demonstrated that the conten- 
tion of the lumber shippers is well grounded. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 18.—Three fine dry kilns have 
just been completetd by the Prewitt & Sprurr Manufac- 
turing Company. Two will be used for buckets and one 
for lumber. They are made of brick in a thoroughly 
scientific way. All three can be connected or each can 
be used separately. 

Prominent lumbermen in the city recently have been 
Charles F. Treadway, of Sanford & Treadway, New 
Haven, Conn., who was buying poplar, and E. W. J. 
Cude, of Beardstown, Tenn. A. E. White, of the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wibs., 
was also here last week. 

Col. Jere Baxter, who planned the Tennessee Central 
railway, which was to connect Nashville with the Cin- 
cinnati Southern railway and which is now in course of 
construction, has announced that he will build a road 
from Nashville to the Illinois Central through Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. He will ask Nashville to subscribe 
$1,000,000 in stock, and other counties through which 
he passes for amounts according to their population. 
Clarksville will be asked for $100,000. Such a road 
if built—and Colonel. Baxter says it will be completed 
in three years—would pierce Cheatham and Montgomery 
counties, rich in timber resources. 

Some of the Nashville lumbermen who are preparing 
to hie themselves to other climes are John . Love, 
of Love, Boyd & Co., who will go to far away Nova 
Scotia, where he intends to catch fish away. from the 
He understands there 
are salmon there bigger than some men and he is going 
to wrestle with some of them. W. V. Davidson, of the 
Davidson-Benedict Company, will go to Monterey, on 
top of the Cumberland mountains, where he has built 
a hotel. Monterey is the terminus of the Nashville & 
Knoxville railway (known as the Crawford railway) and 
the beginning of the Tennessee Central railway, in a 
fine timber section. Mr. Davidson has a mill there. 
John B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., has taken 
his family to Ridetop, twenty miles from Nashville, on 
the ridge, a popular and convenient resort for Nash- 
villians who wish to be near their business. Col. F. M. 
Hamilton, of the Indiana Lumber Company, has already 
taken his outing. He has been put off at Buffalo, and 
says the exposition is a great place. 

Pennsylvania capitalists through their representative, 
J. F. Shea, of Williamsport, Pa., have closed a deal for 
20,000 acres of rich timber land in Sevier county. Mr. 
Shea says mills will at once be erected and the property 
extensively developed. The consideration was $46,000. 

The Crandall Toy Company, of Pennsylvania, which 
last fall purchased a large quantity of timber land in 


Murray county, Georgia, is building a railroad to the 
property from Dalton, Ga. It will build a town in 
the center of the property which will be known as 
Kilmer. Here it will establish its plant and erect 
houses for employees. An engineer is now at work 
laying out Kilmer, which will be near the terminus of 
the company’s railroad. It is said it is the intention of 
the company to govern the town after the manner of 
Pullman, IIl. 

Tuthill & Patterson, of Florence, Ala., operators of 
saw mills in Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, are 
shipping forty carloads of hardwood lumber from Ala- 
bama and Tennessee to Liverpool via New Orleans, 
Pensacola and Norfolk. 

Stull & Co., of Obion, Tenn., have completed a large 
saw mill on their fine tract of timber recently purchased, 
located near Obion. 





Hymeneal. 





Keyes-Dudgeon. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 19.—The news of the mar- 
riage of Miss Jennie Dudgeon, daughter of Robert W. 
Dudgeon, of Newark, N. J., to John P. Keyes, general 
manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, at 
Newark last evening was received in the city this morn- 
ing. The romance which ended in this wedding ex- 
tends over several years and commenced when Miss 
Dudgeon resided in Minneapolis, where her father was 
superintendent of the Minnesota Transfer Company. 
Later Robert W. Dudgeon received an advantageous 
offer to take charge of all the terminals of the Penn- 
sylvania road located at Newark and accepted, remov- 
ing with his family to that point. 

The wedding at Newark was one of the social events 
of the season in that city. It was held in one of the 
most prominent churches of the city and was attended 
by many of the society people of New York and a num- 
ber from the northwest. 8S. D. Brooks, of Minneapolis, 
was best man. 





JOHN P. KEYES, 
of Cloquet, Minn. 


men 
ine industry and has a future 
full of great promise. For a number of years he has 
been eral ma of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company, one of the largest concerns in the Mississippi 
valley, and is a brother-in-law of D. F. Brooks, president 
of that company. 
Following an extended eastern trip which will include 
a stop at the Pan-American Exposition, a visit to Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Atlantic City and other important 
oints, Mr. and Mrs, Keyes will return to Cloquet, 
ines, where they will make their future home. 


John P. Keyes is one of the best known youn 
connected with the white 





Wyman-Shotwell. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 19.—Wednesday evening 


of last week Mrs. Anna G. Shotwell of this city was 
married to James T. Wyman, a member of the firm of 
Smith & Wyman, sash and door manufacturers. Both 


are residents of Minneapolis, where they have lived for . 
many years and where they have a number of friends 
in the best social circles of the city. The wedding took 
place at the home of Mrs. Shotwell on Seventh street 
southeast. Following the nuptial ceremony there was a 
wedding dinner, and later in the eye te and Mrs. 
Wyman left for an extended eastern bridal trip. Upon 
their return they will reside at Minnetonka for the re- 
mainder of the summer, but will be at home in;Minne- 
apolis at 1029 Fourth street southeast after Septem- 
ber 1. - 





Dana-McCormick. 

Harry A. Dana, for many years a salesman of sash, 
doors and millwork through Indiana, Ohio and the east- 
ern states and having an enviable acquaintance in the 
retail trade of that territory, was married on Tuesday, 
June 11, to Miss Anna McCormick, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Dana now holds the position of estimator with the 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company in its branch estab- 
lishment at Indianapolis. He is now receiving congrat- 
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ulations from his friends and their best wishes for a 
blissful wedded career. 





Kaul-Head. 
Cards have been received announcing the marriage 
at Birmingham, Ala., on, Tuesday, June 18, of John 


Lanzel Kaul, of the Sample Lumber Company, Bir- 
mingham and Hollins, Ala., to Virginia Roy, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Head, of Birmingham. Mr. 
Kaul is one of the most prominent lumbermen in the 
southeastern gulf country and is receiving the hearty 
congratulations of his large army of friends on this 
auspicious event, in which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is glad to join. Mr. and Mrs. Kaul will be at home to 
their friends after October 1 at the Hotel Hiilman, Bir- 
mingham. 





Jones-Nichols. 

Ford Jones, of the retail lumber firm of Jones, Coates 
& Bailey at 342 Franklin street, this city, was married 
on Wednesday evening, June 19, at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, to Miss Helen Minerva Nichols, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison P. Nichols, of Maywood, 
a suburb of Chicago. The marriage service was read by 
the rector, Rev. John A. Carr, brother-in-law of the 
groom, and the benediction was pronounced by Right 
Reverend T. N. Morrison, bishop of Iowa. After the 
ceremony a reception followed at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, No. 203 Seventh avenue. Mr. Jones, 
who has many warm friends in the lumber trade, is 
regarded as one of the most substantial and conserva- 
tive lumbermen of the younger generation in this mar- 
ket. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN tenders its felicita- 
tions upon this happy event. 









































E. Blaisdell, of the Fenwood Lumber Company, Wau 
sau, Wis,, was a Chicago visitor this week. 

EK, P. Miller, of the retail lumber firm of Miller Bros., 
West Salem, Ill., was in the city this week looking up 
yard stock and mill work. 

Mr. Evans, junior member of the retail lumber firm 
of Evans & Son, Bement, IIl., was in the city on Mon- 
day last on a purchasing visit. 

S. K. Rounds, of the Pfiffner & Rounds Company, 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers, Stevens Point, 
Wis., made Chicago a visit during the week. 

Perry L. Fuson, the genial representative of the Ar- 
thur Gourley Company, of this city, in central Illinois, 
was in town this week on a visit to headquarters. 

Ed 8. Cheaney, of Petersburg, IIll., one of the best 
known and most popular salesmen in the white pine 
trade in this state, was in town a day or two recently. 

Isaac Colborn, manager of the Colborn Lumber Com- 
pany, Goodland, Ind., transacted business with several 
of the Chicago lumber and sash and door dealers one 
day last week. 

Harry C. Page, of Springfield, Ill., representing in 
that territory the Central Coal & Coke Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago a day or so th 
week, 

John R. Laing, manager of Palmer, Fuller & Co., 
the old established Chicago sash and door house, has 
been recruiting at French Lick Springs, Ind., during 
the past week or two, 

E. D. Johnson, manager of the Muskoka Lumber Com- 
pany’s western department, 21 Quincy street, this city, 
is making a tour of northern manufacturing points 
sizing up the situation on stocks and prices, 

F. M. Spalding, of Lincoln, Neb., who has a line of 
yards in that state and Kansas, was a caller at the 
LUMBERMAN Office on Thursday, accompanied by W. F. 


Ingham, his manager at Sabetha, Kan., with a yard of 
his own at Tobias, Neb. 

William L. Sharp, of E. L. Roberts & Co., this city, 
will leave for Louisville, Ky., Sunday evening next to 
arrange quarters for Englewood Commandery, Knights 
Templar, of which he is one of the officers, at the Tri- 
ennial Conclave to be held in Louisville in August. 

M. M. Macleod, who represents on the road the Cur- 
tis & Co. Manufacturing Company, of this city, was in 
town this week, leaving on Thursday, accompanied by 
his wife, for a three weeks’ pleasure jaunt to Lake St. 
John, a popular summer resort northwest of Quebec, 
Canada. 

George W. Miller, of Byron, Ill., well known in the 
retail lumber trade, made Chicago a business visit this 
week, Mr. Miller states that the present volume of 
business in his section compares quite favorably with 
that of two years ago, which was the heaviest known in 
recent years. 

E. L. Roberts, the most enthusiastic angler in the 
Chicago sash and door trade, returned on Monday last 
from a week’s fishing trip to Lake Poygan, Wis., some 
thirty miles northwest of Oshkosh. Mr. Roberts brought 
home a rich tan complexion, but said he sold the ton 
of fish he caught to Wisconsin parties. 

C. L. Cross, agent in this section of the Southern 
Cypress Lumber Selling Company, of New Orleans, has 
been in Iowa for a week or two recently on a business 
trip. He reports lumber conditions in the Hawkeye 
state as being in excellent shape, with good crop pros- 
pects and a satisfactory current trade among the re- 
tailers. 

George K. Smith, of St. Louis, secretary of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has spent 
some time in Chicago recently attending his wife, who 
has been under treatment at the Presbyterian hospital. 
It has been known tovhis friends for some time that Mrs. 
Smith was an invalid, but it is now hoped that her 
health will be fully and permanently restored. 

Jacob Mortenson, of Mortenson & Stone, the J. Mor- 
tenson Lumber Company, the Garth Lumber Company 
and various other Wisconsin institutions, whose perma- 
nent residence is at Oak Park, Ill., a Chicago suburb, 
will remove with his family to Garth, Mich., where they 
will remain until September 15. His business will re- 
quire much of his attention in the north and his family 
finds Garth a desirable summer resort. 


The recent incorporation of the Smith, DuPlaine & 
Crumb Company, of Rockford, Ill., is the merging of the 
retail coal and lumber business of Crumb & Smith and 
the wholesale lumber interests of the Smith-DuPlaine 
Company. The retail business will be taken care of by 
Ernest V. Crumb, who is secretary and treasurer of the 
new company, while the wholesale end will be in charge 
of F. A. Smith and Joseph A. DuPlaine, president and 
vice president, respectively, of the new concern, 

E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., are distribut- 
ing a very unique “lucky” pocket piece among their 
friends and customers. It is of aluminum in the shape 
of a wishbone inside of which is a four leaf clover, a 
horse shoe, all harbingers of good luck, and a penny, and 
the inscription embossed thereon says “Keep me and 
never go broke.” On the reverse side are given the firm 
name, the various branch offices and the statement that 
“Atkins is always ahead” and “the man who sells or 
uses Atkins’ saws will always be happy.” 

The Lumberman’s Oil Company, of Beaumont, Tex., of 
which a number of prominent lumbermen are officials 
and stockholders, has increased its chances of success 
by buying a lot on Gladys hill, or “Spindle Top” as 
the producing territory is locally called, right among 
the gushers. This action the officials state was taken 
in order to give immediate returns to the stockholders 
and to assist in developing the other properties. To 
develop the property the company has set aside 20,000 
$1 shares which it offers at 60 cents a share. 


William G. Frye, manager of the Philibert & Johan- 
ning Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
in the city this week in attendance at a meeting of door 
representatives from various parts of the country. Mr. 
Frye says that the demand for doors and millwork in 
St. Louis is seasonably quiet just now, but he looks for 








THE FOSTER-MUNGER COMPANY’S NEW WAREHOUSE, ERECTED IN 1901. 


a revival when the World’s Fair site shall have been 
decided upon. The strike in the interior finish mills 
and sash and door factories which has been on in St. 
Louis for a month past has collapsed, the strikers re- 
turning to work last Saturday on terms prescribed by 
the manufacturers. 


The LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of a call on Wednes- 
day of this week from A. W. Miller, general manager of 
the Darlington-Miller Lumber Company, of Galveston, 
Tex. Mr. Miller says that Galveston is steadily, even if 
slowly, progressing toward recovery from the terrible 
disaster of last year. It requires an enormous amount of 
money—more in fact than Galveston possesses—to make 
as prompt a recovery as the people would like, but busi- 
ness is going on as formerly and it is but a matter of 
time when the effects of the storm will be wiped out. 
Mr. Miller’s company is the leading local lumber con- 
cern of that city and has yards also elsewhere in Texas 
and in Oklahoma and Missouri. 


G. H. Hewitt, a manufacturer of lumber in the state 
of Michoacan, Mexico, on the Mexican National Railway, 
about 400 miles west of the City of Mexico, has been a 
visitor in Chicago during the past two weeks, looking 
up machinery for a planing mill, which he is about 
to erect in the City of Mexico to be operated in connec- 
tion with his saw mill plant. Mr. Hewitt is a native of 
England and went to Mexico thirteen years ago, so that 
now he feels much at home in his adopted country. 
He says that he has long observed the necessity for a 
modern planing mill plant in the City of Mexico, a 
want that he will now supply, there being no interior 
finish or planing mill plant worthy of the name in the 
Mexican metropolis, a city of 250,000 souls. Out in 
Michoacan he has a modern Allis band mill and is en- 
gaged in cutting pine and oak, the former somewhat 
resembling our norway pine and the latter being some- 
thing like our red oak but having a much coarser fiber. 
The market for his output is limited chiefly to the City 
of Mexico, though shipments are frequently made to 
others of the large cities of central Mexico. 





UPBUILDING OF A BIG DOOR CONCERN. 


The Foster-Munger Company, one of the old established 
wholesale and manufacturing sash and door houses of 
Chicago, has just occupied its large new four-story an- 
nex building recently completed and adjoining its plant 
at Twentieth and Sangamon streets. The new building 
has, like the old, four stories and a basement, and the 
area is almost identically the same as the old building, 
occupying 90 by 175 feet ground space, or a total of 
15,750 square feet, while the old building is 110 by 143 
ground space, or an area of 15,730 square feet. Pictures 
of the two buildings are given herewith and easily sub- 
stantiate the claim of the Foster-Munger Company as 
to its being the largest sash and door house in America. 

The new building is occupied by the company exclu- 
sively for storage purposes. On the first floor are mam- 
moth piles of four-panel O. G. stock doors. On the sec- 
ond floor are special doors, including five-panel, cross 
panel and fancy molded. The third floor is devoted exclu- 
sively to glazed sash, and the fourth to columns, brackets, 
blocks, spindles, gable ornaments and other similar arti- 
cles. On the first floor of the old building the offices oc- 
cupy a space 100 by 30 feet, the balance of the floor 
being devoted to the gathering and shipping department. 
The second floor is filled with knock down sash and is 
also used for the glazing department. On the third floor 
there are a carpenter shop and a big stock of sash doors. 
On the fourth floor the space is devoted to painting and 
graining. The basements of both buildings are used for 
the storage of glass, of which the Foster-Munger Com- 
pany carries one of the largest stocks of any similar 
concern in the country. 

The Foster-Munger Company was organized in 1892 
to distribute the product of the factory of the Foster- 


Hafner Mills at Oshkosh, Wis., a concern that is headed - 


by the venerable Carlton Foster, who has been a manu- 
facturer of sash and doors at Oshkosh since 1864. In 
1894 the Chicago plant was totally destroyed by fire, but 
was quickly rebuilt and business was resumed on the old 
location in April, 1895. The business since its organiza- 
tion has been in charge of H. B. Munger, treasurer and 
manager of the company, a gentleman who stands high 
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in sash and door circles throughout the country. Dur- 
ing his incumbency the trade of the Chicago concern has 
been more than tripled, the sales during the first year 
of business aggregating only between $300,000 and $400,- 
000, while in the last year its business increased to 
$1,250,000. With the splendid facilities now provided 
and the broad policy and aggressive methods pursued by 
the concern, there is no reason why its trade should 
not keep on increasing in corresponding proportion. The 
plant at Oshkosh is one of the leading sash and door 
concerns of the country, employing 275 men, and at 
Chicago there are constantly from 60 to 75 men engaged 
in glazing, painting and shipping doors and mill work, 
with an office force of 22. 

The officers of the Foster-Munger Company are Carlton 
Foster, president; John E, Munger, vice president; C. C. 
Hale, secretary, and H. B. Munger, treasurer. These 
gentlemen, with John G. Shortall, comprise the stock- 
holders and directors. 





A FAMILY OF DOOR SALESMEN. 

The Ahrens family, of Staunton, IIll., is remarkable 
for having turned out four of the best known salesmen 
in the ranks of the sash and door fraternity; and an- 
other novel feature is that three of them are with the 
same concern, the True & True Company, of Chicago. 
The father of these four boys, J. M. Ahrens, is one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of the 
state, having embarked in the 
lumber business at Staunton in 
the early ’60s, at which time 
the lumber for his yard had to 
be hauled by team a distance 
of ten miles, there being no 
railroad at Staunton at that 
time. He was one of the char- 
ter members of the old Nation- 
al Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and continued actively en- 
gaged in the retail trade up to 
1896, when he retired from bus- 
iness to enjoy his well earned 
competence. ‘lhe four sons all 
received their early education 
in the lumber business in their 
father’s yard at Staunton, 
and the success which has 
come to them in their chosen 
vocation may well be attributed 
to his careful training. 

John C. Ahrens, the oldest 
son, after leaving Staunton in 
1888 became manager of the re- 
tail yard of C. B. Flinn & Co., 
at Effingham, Ill. Two years 
later he took charge of the 
same firm’s yard at Riverdale, 
remaining there until 1893, 
when he went with the True & 
True Company. In this latter 
connection he traveled in cen- 
tral Illinois until March, 1899, 
when he took charge of wie 
sales department of the True 
& True Company in the Chi- 
cago office, and a few weeks 
ago, upon the reorganization of 
the concern with an increased 
capital stock, was made secre- 
tary of the company. 

The second son, Peter F. 
Ahrens, while engaged in busi- 
ness at Staunton, was chosen 
secretary of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, in 
which capacity he continued 
for four years. In 1899 he be- 
came connected with the Mus- 
catine Sash & Door Company, 
of Muscatine, Iowa, as sales- 
man, and in 1900 with the Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
turing Company, at Dubuque, Iowa, for which con- 
cern he now covers the territory of southern Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois. In his position as secretary 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association Mr. Ah- 
rens had much to do with bringing the position of 
that association up to its present high standard. 

Henry A. Ahrens, the third son, left the paternal 
lumber yard at Staunton in 1890 to take charge of the 
C. B. Flinn & Co. yard at Effingham as successor to 
his brother John. When the Effingham yard was dis- 
posed of Henry removed to Danville, where he became 
associated with the lumber business of G. W. Hooton. 
In 1895 he formed a connection with the True & True 
Company as traveling salesman, covering northern Illi- 
nois and making his headquarters at Dixon. Henry is 
known to the trade as being a first-class salesman and 
has made many friends in his territory. 

The youngest of the salesmen’s quartet, Albert E. 
Ahrens, had his first experience as a sash and door 
salesman with the True & True Company, with which 
concern he became eonnected in 1896. The following 
year he went with the U. N. Roberts Company at Dav- 
enport, Ia., traveling in that state. In January last 
he again affiliated himself with the True & True Com- 
pany and is now traveling through southern Wisconsin 
m its interest, with headquarters at Madison. 

Another son, Walter, is still at home and has not yet 
decided whether or not he. will undertake to follow. in 
the footsteps of his four energetic brothers in the adop- 
tion of a career as sash and door salesman. 





_C. P. Dix, of Oak Point, Wash., on the lower Colum- 
bia, is putting in a small mill to cut cedar. 





John C. Ahrens, 
Albert EK. Ahrens. 


A LEADER AND AN ORDER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


moving to bring about desired results. Run the business; 
don’t let it run you.” 

Mr. Stillwell became a member of Hoo-Hoo February 
5, 1896, and had from the first a high regard for the 
basic principles of the order and a high appreciation 
ef its future possibilities. In an interview with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published June 1, page 12, he 
expressed in a very interesting way his hopes for the 
future of Hoo-Hoo; and if others would become imbued 
with the same ideas the period of Mr. Stillwell’s snark- 
ship will doubtless accomplish much for Hoo-Hoo. 


PPP ILI LP III 


SCARCITY OF SOUTHERN LABOR. 

Charles 8. Keith, assistant general manager and gen- 
eral sales agent of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago recently and paid a 
visit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He remarked that 
the outcome of the yellow pine business was not likely 
to be as satisfactory this year as last, or as in 1899. 
This result will be due not to lack of trade, for in vol- 
ume and urgency of demand 1901 is likely to break the 
record, but to the increased cost of doing business. 
Timber has to be figured on a higher basis, supplies cost 


J. M. Ahrens. 


Henry A. Ahrens. 
Peter F, Ahrens. 


A NOTABLE FAMILY OF LUMBERMEN. 


more and labor is scarce and commands higher wages 
than ever before in the history of the south. The scare- 
ity of labor at any price makes logging and mill opera- 
tions irregular and consequently more expensive. Lum- 
bermen have strong competitors for what labor is avail- 
able. The planters offer inducements which are very at- 
tractive, especially as many of the negroes prefer field 
to mill work, and just now the oil fields are drawing 
labor from adjacent regions. Common labor is paid 
$2.50 a day in the Beaumont, Tex., field, which makes 
it difficult to hold the men at $1.50 a day, which is itself 
very high wages in the south for this class of help. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that south- 
western manufacturers are not entirely satisfied with 
the current results of their operations. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The situation has not materially altered during the 
past week. ‘The demand in the majority of lines con- 
tinues fair with light immediate available supply and 
practically unchanged prices. In some small portions of 
the western country weather conditions are causing con- 
siderable uneasiness and farmers are anxiously looking 
for rain; but even there wholesalers report a large in- 
quiry with a greater amount of orders in hand than is 
usual during this season of the year. Dealers have 
apparently made up their minds to forestall the usual 
fall car’ shortage and are getting in their orders for 
future requirements and thus avoid as far as possible the 
annoyance of slow shipments. In the south and south- 








west the manufacturers are up against the labor short- 
age question again and a great many of the mills are 
working shorthanded. This, together with short stocks, 
makes it very plain that delayed orders will be the rule 
and not the exception if the volume of business continues 
as it has. 

* - ” 

In the north and northwest the improved crop condi- 
tions have no doubt been the chief cause of the steadily 
improving market in that section, especially in white 
pine, and dealers are reporting a very heavy trade in 
all lines. One of the great difficulties has been the lack 
of carrier capacity on the lakes to take care of shipments 
and this has had the tendency to keep water rates firm. 
In the central and eastern states there seems to be no 
complaint regarding the condition of business, which as 
a whole is eminently satisfactory for this season of the 
year. There is a steady demand reported from country 
yards which is an evidence of the fact that a large 
amount of building is going on, especially in the cities 
and towns. There is some talk of a slight advance in 
white pine prices and no doubt this will take place very 
shortly. 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast the demand is reported as very 
good. A great deal of dependence is placed upon the 
crops of the northwestern states and the general out- 
look is that expectations in that line will be realized. 
There is a good deal of complaint among the mills on 
the line of the Northern Pacific of car shortage which if 
continued until crops begin to move will cause many of 
the mills to close. Foreign demand is moderate, the 
major portion of shipments now being made are on old 
account, new business being less than for some time past. 
There has been no change in prices, which continue firm. 
There is a possibility of labor trouble very shortly among 
the door factories and planing mills and the saw mills 
will naturally be involved, which will not help matters 
any. 

* * * 

Yellow pine is still enjoying prosperity, with the de- 
mand far in excess of the supply and prices being held 
strictly to the list. Country yards continue to send in 
inquiries and orders for future requirements, mainly with 
a view, it is reported, of anticipating the usual fall car 
shortage. In some sections of the country, however, 
where there has been a lack of rain, there is some hesi- 
tancy on the part of dealers about stocking up too heav- 
ily, but this holds good only in certain sections west of 
the Missouri river. In the east there is a marked stiffen- 
ing in values and the jobbers are more inclined to hold 
to list. The mills are again wrestling with the labor 
question which, in conjunction with the shortage of 
stocks, makes the outlook for getting ahead of current 
demand anything but bright from their point of view. 

. * * 

There is a great deal of difficulty in replenishing broken 
stocks of white pine the demand for which continues 
unabated with prices firm on the majority of items. 
There is some talk of advancing the list in the east, and 
this may be looked for at almost any time. Several 
large sales are reported in 5,000,000-foot bunches, and 
several more are on the tapis. 

7 * +. 

Cypress stocks at the mills are short of the demand, 
which is growing, and some talk is heard of a slight 
advance in the list. Very little dry cypress is on the 
market. There continues the same trouble that has 
been prevalent for a long time back—that of securing 
prompt shipments—and jobbers report difficulty in get- 
ting some of the mills to take orders for shipment except 
at their own convenience. 

7 * 7 

The general tone of the hardwood market shows a 
slight improvement with a corresponding increase in the 
demand for lower grades, accompanied by a little stiff- 
ening in prices. Dealers in some portions of the coun- 
try are looking forward to an increased activity in the 
better grades which they confidently expect will take 
place within a short time. General building conditions 
throughout the country are healthy and there is no good 
reason why there should not be an improvement both 
in demand and in prices. Inquiries are brisker and this 
is taken by the majority of dealers to foreshadow bet- 
ter times in this particular branch of the trade. In 
the export trade there is very little doing, notwithstand- 
ing the low ocean freights which under average con- 
ditions the exporters take advantage of. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that recent shipments have 
greatly exceeded the demand and there is a large stock 
in hand on the other side. 


The demand for poplar still continues the even tenor 
of its way, and while there is no superfluity of dry 
stocks at the mills there is apparently enough to go 
around. ~Prices are steady. Firsts and seconds and 
wagon boards are receiving the most ‘attention, with 
culls and common rather weak. The.demand for squares 
still continues with stocks very light. 


* * * 


A slight improvement in values has been noted in 
North Carolina pine during the past week and the mar- 
ket is somewhat firmer and indications point to a rise. 
Better grades of kiln dried stock continue in demand 
and there is a decided improvement in box material. 
All the mills seem to have enough to take care of, in 
some instances more than they can handle. There has 
been a large exportation of the better grades and ex- 
porters advise they have no trouble in getting list for 
same. 

* « * 


The general situation as to sash, door and millwork 
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continues unchanged both for manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Demand for special work in various localities is 
very heavy and the factories look for a plenty of work 
in this line throughout the season. Country trade has 
eased up somewhat, but the volume of business com- 
pares favorably with that generally had at this time of 
the year. Prices are firmly maintained and no change 
is looked for in the near future. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The strength displayed and demand enjoyed 
at the local white pine yards continues unabated, 
although there is perhaps slightly less urgency in the 
orders at hand. The demand from the country yards, 
considering the fact that at this season the farmers 
are exceedingly busy in the fields, is unusually heavy. 
There is a large amount of building under way in the 
small towns throughout the north and advices from 
nearly every section bespeak its continuance in gratify- 
ing volume through the building season. Retailers 
express themselves satisfied with the existing conditions 
excepting with regard to the replenishment of their 
supplies which they are finding somewhat difficult, being 
often driven to unusual makeshifts in order to provide 
their customers with lumber. Many are visiting the 
wholesale yards in Chicago and paying the prices here 
without a murmur, owing to the broken condition of 
northern stocks. 

The situation in the city is none the less reassuring 
than in the country. Building is keeping up at a tre- 
mendous pace and new projects are constantly advanced. 
Both wholesale and retail yards are decidedly active, 
keeping all their teams employed and shipping out dry 
stock about as fast as it is being received by water or 
rail. Even the splendid trade witnessed during 1899 
bids fair to be eclipsed by the trade of 1901 if con- 
sumption keeps on at its present gait. 

Prices are generally firm at the full list as revised 
June 1. Occasionally a slight deflection is observed on 
city bills, especially if it is a particularly desirable bill 
to fill, but there has been noticed a decided improve- 
ment in this respect within the last month, the city 
dealers having experienced some difficulty in replacing 
their stock inside of the prices at which they have been 
selling at retail. Good lumber is remarkably strong 
and scarce, firsts and seconds clear, 1}, 14 and 2-inch 
selling at $61 and third clear at $58. A selects are 
quoted at $52 for all thicknesses up to 2-inch and B 
selects at $45 for thick and $36 for inch. C selects are 
quoted at $40 for thick and $30 for inch. No, 1 com- 
mon 12-foot stock boards are quoted at $19.50 for 
8-inch, $2] for 10-inch and $23.50 for 12-inch, 
with 14 and 16-foot at $19.50 for 8-inch, $20 for 
10-inch, and $22.50 for 12-inch. No. 2. stock 
boards sell at $18, $19 and $21 respectively for 8, 
10 and 12-inch. Dimension is based on $14.50 for 12, 
14 and 16-foot piece stuff with $15 for 2x8 and 2x10 
and $17 to $18 for 2x12. Hemlock is quoted at $2.50 
less than pine of similar dimensions. A strong demand 
for both shingles and lath is visible, extra *A* 
cedars selling at $2.65 and standard cedars at $2.10. 
No. 1 white pine lath is quoted at $3.60 and No. 2 
at $2.75. 

The cargo market is quiet, with only a few occa- 
sional arrivals and those mostly hemlock. A few sales 
have been made of norway piece stuff, on which the 
range has been from $13.25 to $13.50. Small short 
timbers are quoted at $14 to $14.50. Timbers 20 
feet and over in length sell at from $15.50 to $16, 
Some inch cull white pine has been disposed of at $11.50 
and the range on common inch is $16.50 to $17. Dry 
hemlock piece stuff in short lengths sells at $9.25, 
Only a few shingles are offered for immediate delivery, 
Cedars are stronger, 10-inch *A* white cedars selling 
at $2.45 by rail and $2.40 by water. No. 1 white pine 
lath have been selling by rail at $3.25 and mixed lath 
at $2.75. Some sales of mixed lath running about 90 
percent white pine have brought $3 in carloads. 

Something of the extent of building throughout the 
country may be inferred from a compilation made by 
the Construction News of the building permits issued 
during May in twenty-one of the principal cities of the 
country. In that month there were 8,001 building per- 
mits granted in those cities, the estimated cost being 
$27,716,687, as against 5,438 building permits in the 
same month last year involving an expenditure of 








$17,524,039, an increase of 58 percent. Figures in 
detail are as follows: 
—1901— Percent. 
CITIES, 0. Cost. Gain. Loss. 
Wew. ZOTE . we cccce 408 $ 4,515,695 ‘on 29 
CRIGORD . cc vcscves 719 4,835,100 330 
Pittsburg . .<00.0. 406 4,358,325 52 
Philadelphia . ....1,672 8,877,325 64 os 
Brooklyn . ....... 518 1,677,535 owe 14 
Cleveland. ,...... 432 1,236,900 228 7 
St. Lowls . .. cess 359 1,296,354 215 
Minneapolis. ..... 460 1,012,211 46 
Washington ...... 357 680,819 30 
Detroit . ceccscoce 342 586,000 90 
Bt. Pawl . .ccciees 169 518,080 91 
Milwaukee. ...... 179 459,630 11 
Los Angeles. ..... 181 401,966 86 
Beattie. ics csvcs 441 398,856 103 
UGE « 5 '0 005 6% bm 124 369,600 27 
Cincinnati . ...... 316 284,930 3 ed 
FE 271 210,978 ree 29 
Allegheny ........ 91 202,975 85 es 
ese 138 196,500 oo 35 
Baltimore ........ 218 253,801 snes aia 
New Orleans. .... 190 843,107 95 
Doteie.. sciess 8,001 $27,716,687 58 ° 


The greatest increases in any of the above cities, as 
may be seen, are in Pittsburg and Chicago, the percent- 


age of increase in the former city being 452 and in 
this city 330. New York shows an unexpected decrease 
of 29 percent. 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending June 15, 1901, for which permits were 
issued were as follows: 


CLASS. No. Total Value. 
ey eee oe 63 $129,385 
UO eS Ree ee 24 149,400 
Ee ee ee 66,800 
ee ee eee 7 220,000 
a eee 2 110,000 
University of Chicago addition... 1 160,000 
MEN «554.0 ss 6cko meee s 4.6 102 $835,550 
Totals for preceding week.... 103 925,150 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 15. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


1901 .cccccccceecscceeccceccccecccees eevee eese+ 0,450,000 6,612,000 
1900 .ccsecccccseccevcccses cesses cesecs seeeeesees sd, 400,000 7,656,000 


+e eee eeeeee15,000,000 








Increase..... 0 0000 oo 
DOCTOARE 200000 ccccccecccsces 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to JUNE 15, INCLUSIVE. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES 
1091 ..sseecececvsevcescecccevenses cece cseses es s+ 109,076,000 119,761,000 
1900 ..secccceecencescceecceecess cesses sessesess «010,545,000 129,792,000 


INCTEASE..... cece cccssccccccececs 0oese cess 188,051,000 
DOCTORBO ..00 ccccccccceccecs cocceeccoccece 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 15. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 


1901 ...... ee eee cece cece cose eeeeeseeceesesse esses 20,080, 5,529.000 
1900 ..sesseccveceseccscccecesesccsccsesssecscess 15,741,000 5,738,000 


1,044,000 





10,031,000 





INCPEASC.. cece cccccecccccccscscsscccesccess 4,945,000 
DOCPORBC 0000 voces cccccccscecccece PTT e TITTY) 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 15, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901. ..006 C90000 Ca roen core esseccsecoscccce cove DOONee ONS 117,000,000 
QOD. cco cccccverescoccccccccssccsscccc cece ccce 806,000,000 108,004,000 
Increase..... enpseesiesecoonoescccsessecees SBONNCs ‘Sconmae 
DOGFORBO 0000 0000 vce cece cece cece cose cecees 


209,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. One of the important features of 
the white pine market this week is the scarcity of dimen- 
sion stuff at points below Minneapolis. It is reported 
that the manufacturers there will require a large quan- 
tity of dimension stuff during the remainder of the sea- 
son, in addition to that produced, to meet the require- 
ments of their trade. They will purchase this in Minne- 
apolis or markets farther north and have already made 
inquiries for large lots of this description, with the 
result that the market on dimension is much stronger 
now than it was a month ago. While no advance has 
been made in the list price full list quotations are being 
obtained in the majority of instances and it is by 
many thought advisable to hold a meeting of the joint 
price list committee in the near future for the purpose 
of advaticing prices to a basis which will more nearly 
represent the actual worth of this description of lumber. 

On the other hand inch stuff is weaker in tone, owing 
to the heavy production thus far this season. Many 
descriptions of inch stuff are relatively higher than 
dimension, resulting in increased production of the 
former. It is reported that No. 4 boards especially 
are very weak. At the same time that dimension is 
advanced it is not impossible that boards will be 
reduced nominally to meet the changed conditions. The 
next two weeks will serve to show up the price situa- 
tion, and if conditions are the same then as they are 
today it is more than probable that the price list com- 
mittee will hold a session. 

Conditions in the white pine lumber trade continue 
to be highly satisfactory and a large volume of business 
is still doing. While the table of receipts and shipments 
does not make as good a showing this week as last 
the shipments are much heavier than is usual at this 
time of the year. 

Crop conditions continue to indicate a large yield 
of all the grains raised in the northwestern states this 
fall, and dealers in white pine are taking in stock in 
anticipation of a large fall and winter business. 

Logging conditions are excellent for the season of 
the year and drives from up river points are coming 
down in good shape, with an abundant supply in sight 
for present and future requirements. Mills are operat- 
ing on full time and production continues heavy. 

Log receipts by rail for the past week aggregated 
2,364,000 feet. 

Receipts and shipments of white pine lumber for the 
post week, as compared with the previous week, were as 
ollows: 








Reeeipts., Shipments. 
leet. Feet. 

TS Sr eee 510,000 1,665,000 
E4550. ¥elys o's ow sve oe 345,000 1,530,000 
ES ee oe 210,000 1,455,000 
NII. . s'a\ just i 9g 4-0. a8bvabe 420,000 2,310,000 
EE 6s 32s sh oshse ances 345,000 1,395,000 
| ARP eek Waar Sere f 225,000 1,410,000 
ID < Nis née boeken sce 2,055,000 9,765,000 
Totals last week....... 2,100,000 10,545,000 
i Pe eee Pee ee 45,000 780,000 
Totals same week last year. .1,725,000 8,865,000 





Saginaw Valley. The white pine market is firm. 
There is a good demand for stock, but not much is 
offering in blocks. The consolidation of four large 
plants, which carry in their respective yards nearly 
50,000,000 feet, will somewhat restrict the demand for 
stock temporarily, as the new corporation will reduce 
stock fully one-half. Besides all four firms have bought 
heavily during the winter and spring and have a large 
quantity of lumber bought in Canada and at other 
points to come here. Several yard men are in the mar- 
ket for bargains, but the bargain counter for lumber 
is rather bare. Prices are firm and no changes are 
recorded. Good lumber is particularly strong. The 


yards are all doing a satisfactory business with noth- ~ 


ing especially noticeable in the conditions of trade. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Trade continues in larger 
volume than for several seasons. Prices are decidedly 
firm on most grades, including those on which an advance 
was recently recorded, and dealers are figuring on get- 
ting together shortly and adopting a new price list, 
which many deem advisable. A leading dealer stated a 
few days ago that there is a more pronounced scarcity 
of fine common and better at this market than at any 
prior time this year. The arrival of lumber since the 
opening of navigation has included comparatively little 
of the better grades, the poorer grades being brought 
forward first owing to the fact that the market was prac- 
tically devoid of several of them. Dealers report that 
they have a fair amount of the better items to be brought 
here soon from western producing points. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is not lumber enough above the 
low grades to draw on and so the opening of the lakes 
is a very slight relief so far. It is generally believed 
that there is to be a scarcity that will last the summer 
through, for lake freights are going up smartly and 
boats are scarce at that. If the demand remain what it 
is there will be no change in the situation for a long 
time. Some dealers who took in lake cargoes as early 
as they could get them report that they have sold most 
of it and are in no better condition to meet the demand 
than they were at the opening of the lake season. A 
scarcity of 12-inch boards is also reported, though box 
and mill culls are plenty. There is a feeling that 
prices must go up before long, especially if the saw mill 
men remain as stiff on prices as they have been so far. 
The chances are that they will advance rather than go 
the other way, which will make an advance here neces- 
sary. Still there will be nothing done in that direction 
if it can be helped. 





Boston, Mass. In white pine it is a case of “the same 
only more of it,” referring to price and demand rather 
than stock. Stocks are lighter and growing lighter and 
more broken every day. The lower grades have caught 
the infection also and the list is strong from top to 
bottom. 

ee a ee ee ed 

Baltimore, Md. White pine is very firm or upward 

in tendency, with demand moderately large and steady. 
——errnn 

Philadelphia, Pa. The volume of business is about 
an average, with box and barn stock receiving perhaps 
most attention. The market is steady and prices do 
not show any variation from last reports. 





Spruce. 


New York City. This stock continues firm and 
there is nothing in the conditions as reported from the 
east or the Adirondack region to lead to a belief that 
it will not continue so. Prices on wide cargoes, eastern, 
are a little higher, with receipts rather light. Not 
much state spruce is coming in and the prospects are 
not brighter for future arrivals. Quotations remain at 
$17 to $19.50 by boat and $18 to $20.50 by rail. 








Boston, Mass. Spruce shows only accumulated 
strength through the week. With a dearth of logs at 
the mills, there seems no possibility of retailers crowd- 
ing down prices this summer. Stocks in yards are very 
light and retailers have become tired of waiting and 
are ready to order. Both yard buyers and their build- 
ing customers are now thoroughly accustomed to a 
reasonable level of prices and the market is in a 
consequent healthy condition. The list is held to in all 
cases except where an additional half dollar is tucked 
on “for luck.” 





Portland, Me. The cause of the present conditions 
in spruce is largely to be found in the English market, 
which is much overstocked and greatly demoralized. 
Provincial mills, which prefer to saw for the English 
market, are thus shut out and are sending their prod- 
uct to our New York and sound ports and offering it 
to the South American trade, which has a tendency to 
overstock the domestic market, reduce prices and affect 
exporters to the extent of reducing their orders. Prices, 
however, in the export line remain as last quoted, the 
fact being that exporters prefer to hold their stock 
rather than cut prices. Dry spruce covering boards are 
held at $16; dimension, 9-inch and under, $17; 19 and 
12-inch, $19. Clapboards have advanced a peg, extras 
bringing $24, clears $32 and second clears $26. 


7 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Spruce presents no new feature, 
demand continuing strong at unchanged prices. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago, Those who handle posts in carload lots 
say that they are still having a fair trade for coun 
try shipment and that there is also a steady inqu'ty 
for telegraph and telephone poles. Shingles, however, 
are about the best item in the list at this time, 9 
they are exceedingly searce and are showing an advance 
in all markets. A good trade is reported by northern 
cedar dealers, with association prices prevailing in prac 
tically every instance. — 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The price of white cedar shin- 
gles continues to exhibit firmness and the recent ad- 
vance is being firmly maintained by handlers. Owing 
to the further advance on red cedar shingles it is 
probable that white cedars will again be advanced. 
The demand for posts is active for the time of year and 
values are firm and satisfactory. The market for 
oles is fairly brisk and prices are well maintained. 
Handlers of white cedar posts and poles at this mar- 
ket have been enabled to catch up again with their 
orders and can now make prompt shipments on new 
sales. 





Hardwoods. 


i i 


Chicago. Should any enthusiastic hardwood lum- 
berman bob up his head and inquire, “What is the 
matter with hardwoods?” a chorus would be almost 
unanimous in replying, “She’s all wrong.” While all 
concede this unfortunate condition of affairs in the 
hardwood industry none of the doctors of the trade 
are able to diagnose the case or prescribe an effica- 
cious remedy. That there is some fundamental dis- 
order affecting the industry is plainly to be seen, 
and opinions regarding its cause and effect are about 
as various as the tongues of Babel. 

The trouble with the hardwood market is not so 
much with the volume of business transacted, which in 
all sections seems to be fairly large, but in the prices 
that are obtained for the lumber that is moving. One 
of the best explanations for the low prices that has 
been advanced is that the big consumers, having loaded 
up heavily last year, have failed to come into the 
market this season for the usual quantity of stock 
they need. It is true that within the past month some 
of the big agricultural implement and car manu- 
facturers have been dipping into the market a little 
more heavily, but they have had such a world of 
stock offered them that they have been prompted to 
hold off from time to time in the expectation of still 
lower prices than those which have been quoted. Con- 
sumption in all lines is heavy, notably in agricultural 
implements, wagon manufacturing, car building and 
furniture making; and one of these days there is cer- 
tain to be a big demand for hardwood lumber from 
one or all of these industries. Recently several pur- 
chases have been reported of from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
feet in a bunch, and these are apt to be more frequent 
from this time forth. F 

There is no satisfactery reason for the present low 
prices, whether it be true that the big buyers are hold- 
ing off or not. General business conditions throughout 
‘the country were seldom brighter; there was never as 
much money in the country; building has not been 
heavier in years or quite so general in all localities 
and prospects for the future are the most roseate in 
the history of the lumber trade. 

The average hardwood lumberman, it seems, is much 
more ambitious to do business than he used to be. A 
few years ago he was content to sit in his office with 
a complete assortment of stock on hand and let the 
buyer come to him. Now he must needs go to the 
buyer and worry him to death in order to induce the 
latter to take his lumber. Naturally this demoralizes 
prices and is one of the chief evils in the business 
methods of the latter ‘day hardwood man. He has 
come to believe that he must not accumulate any 
great quantity of lumber but on the contrary must 
keep his piles down to-as narrow a limit as is con- 
sistent with the hand-to-mouth basis practiced by 
both large and small buyers at the present time. 

Quartered oak is no better and some sales are still 
made at low prices. A sale of a considerable quantity 
of southern stock at. a Wisconsin point is reported 
where the rate is 7 cents from Chicago, at considerably 
under $50. This looks like the old panic figures and as 
far as quartered oak is concerned there is not really 
much difference. With plain red and white oak the 
situation is better, the demand being constant and 
general and prices held with reasonable firmness. 

Basswood is in good condition and shipments are 
large, with prices held firm all around. White bass- 
wood is especially good sale and is moving out rapidly. 

An excellent demand is noted for all kinds of wagon 
stock, notably hickory and ash; also poplar box boards. 
Ash and hickory, aside from wagon sizes, however, are 
not particularly strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn, The market is on practically the 
same basis as a week ago. Demand for red oak con- 
tinues fairly active, but holders of stock are of the 
opinion that prices are firm and will advance, and 


they are making no efforts to secure orders. A slightly - 


more active market for basswood has been noticed dur- 
ing the past week and prices are considered firm. 
Birch, elm and maple are still in slight demand and 
values are weak, 
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St. Louis, Mo. Wholesale dealers in this city have 
about made up their minds that they cannot expect any 
marked improvement in trade conditions in the near 
future, but so many of the consumers are on a hand 
to mouth basis that they will find it necessary to con- 
tinue to buy, as they are nearly all busy. There is abso- 
lutely no speculative buying on the part of any of these 
consumers, nor has there been for several months. Trav- 
eling salesmen who have recently visited the sections in 
which St. Louis disposes of its lumber are loud in their 
claims as to the prosperity in all lines into which hard- 
Woods enter and, while the final results of the crops 


have much to do with the continuance of this pros- 
perity there is thus far nothing to fear in this direction. 
These reports, in comparison with the reports from the 
southern producing belt, lead one to believe that there 
is a much greater consumption than production at the 
present time. 

The fact that the planing mill strike is at an end is 
having some effect in stimulating local business, for this 
line of consumption is again in the market quite freely. 
Other lines of local factory consumption are active, but 
few of the factories find it necessary to buy in large 
quantities, nearly all having large stocks. One feature 
of the local situation which promises to have a bad 
effect upon the market is the recent sale of a large tract 
of land in the northern part of the city for railroad 
purposes which is now occupied by lumber. Notices 
have been served on a number of the tenants that the 
lumber must be moved immediately and all will argue 
that they can afford to make price reductions which 
will sell the stock rather than go to the expense of re- 
yarding. 

Receipts have been so light of late that all of the 
desirable stock on the market in the hands of commis- 
sion dealers and mill representatives has been cleaned 
up and there is now a market for more lumber than is 
coming in. 

Oak is moving in moderate volume but there is no 
energy to the demand for anything except dry stock of 
upper grades. The receipts are rather light as a result 
of the effort to bring in only such stock as is desirable 
and the sales are large enough to keep the market 
fairly clean. Nearly all of the representatives of the 
mills report that they find little trouble in disposing 
of their offerings of thick plain white, l-inch plain red 
and white, good widths and grades of quartered white 
and common dimension, but there is absolutely no 
demand for quartered red. The latter has never recov- 
ered from the conditions which prevailed all of last 
year and there are still large stocks in this and other 
markets, 

Ash is in the midst of a depression which makes it hard 
to dispose of the little that is offered and prices are too 
low to make it an inducement to ship to this market. 
On the other hand, poplar is in excellent shape and the 
local people are absorbing all they can find at reasonable 
figures. Those who make a specialty of cut up wagon 
stock report that they have an excellent trade in both 
hickory and oak and there is also some demand for cot- 
tonwood box boards. Sycamore and elm are moving 
in very light volume and few people are in the market 
for them except in small lots of 14-inch elm for chair 
bottoms. 

There is yet no change in the demand for either cot- 
tonwood or gum and both are in rather bad shape on 
this market. The receipts are held down to a low 
basis as a matter of necessity, but there are large offer- 
ings at mill points which could be secured at very low 
prices if the conditions at this end of the line would 
warrant the purchase. 





Memphis, Tenn. To undertake to state the condition 
of the market at this point would only be to reiterate 
what has been written relative thereto for the past sev- 
eral weeks. What changes have taken place since last 
week’s report are only of a minor nature. Prices are 
unchanged and the demand, as previously reported, is 
improving. This latter condition is more apparent in 
quartered white oak, principally, however, because this 
wood has been neglected for such a long time and because 
there is scarcely any in stock. Really the only wood 
which is suffering from a depreciation in price as well 


as demand is cottonwood, which seems to have no 


friends at all. Plain oak, ash, cypress and poplar are 
active and moving freely at full prices; hence our 
dealers are apparently well satisfied with conditions. 





Nashville, Tenn. Business is very good, considering 
the proximity of the usual midsummer dullness. Pop- 
lar is active and the demand for oak, plain and quar- 
tered, is satisfactory. Hickory and chestnut are also 
active. There are no changes in prices. All the lum- 
bermen are busy and though most of them are prepar- 
ing for vacations they expect to continue handling a 
big volume of business. 


Te ee 


New Orleans, La. The domestic demand is getting 
slowly stronger, just as it has been doing for several 
weeks. The lethargy of the export trade continues and 
there is no immediate outlook for any marked revival. 
Manufacturers are better satisfied with the prospects, 
however, than they were a few months ago and do not 
see how things can fail to brighten very materially 
within the next sixty days. 





New York City. Poplar is active and so is ash, but 
neither quartered nor plain oak is in shape to boast of, 
demand being but fair, though prices are not weak. 
Quartered oak is still quoted at $59 to $62; plain, $36 
to $40; poplar, $38 to $43, and ash, $37 to $41. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the market is 
reported better than for several months. Demand for 
the poorer grades is increasing and prices are stiffening 
somewhat, accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
inquiries. Some dealers are inclined to believe that the 
time is not far off for an increasing activity in the bet- 
ter grades. 





Buffalo, N. Y. It is not easy to see the looked for 
improvement in the hardwood trade, Dealers as a rule 
are confident that any sort of hardwood is prop- 
erty and they look for a return for the outlay before the 


end of the season, but demand is mostly light and trade 
has to be drummed up considerably to get a satisfactory 
amount. Some dealers are getting more inquiry for 
oak than formerly and believe that it is a forerunner of 
a solid improvement. There is a reported call for large 
amounts of white ash soon, but it cannot be depended 
on until it shall arrive. The agricultural factories are 
not buying much ash. They have found that they can 
use yellow pine in place of it for the most part, so 
they are buying basswood and cottonwood mostly. The 
really scarce wood is chestnut, which has been the case 
for a considerable time and promises to continue. Oak 
must sell at good figures and in satisfactory quantities 
before long. Nobody sees any reason why it will not, 
but there must be some waiting still. All prices are 
practically stationary and no change is looked for soon. 

Boston, Mass. With almost every class of building 
lumber in strong, healthy condition, it can only be a 
question of time before the fancy finishing hardwoods 
will come into line. Quartered oak appears softer, or 
more erratic at least, with each new quotation. The de- 
mand is very limited and there certainly is no great 
supply of nice stock. Plain oak, though much more 
active than quartered, is still not what one would call 
lively. It moves easily, however, and at firm figures. 
Ash is pronouncedly firm, both white and brown, and 
they are not far apart in price, the former hovering 
between $40 and $43, brown keeping nearer the former 
than the latter figure. There is no rushing call for 
either, but the comparative scarcity of stock, with some 
anticipation of larger requirements, keeps prices firm. 
Maple is in the dumps, with lists coming in with various 
cuts in price. In flooring the manufacturers are mak- 
a vigorous effort to keep prices up to the list, with 
good success. No new stock of cherry appears and it is 
practically out of the market at any price. 


V——_—O_OOOoO" 


Baltimore, Md. Furniture manufacturers and other 
consumers are not in the market to any extent and 
quiet prevails in most departments. Out of town trade 
is better than the local distribution, but conditions are 
not such as to encourage special efforts. Export business 
still leaves much to be desired. Foreign demand is 
rather spotty, some centers showing small activity while 
others are far more satisfactory. Ocean freight rates 
continue low, a condition which would have been wel- 
comed by exporters last fall and winter but which 
seems to have no stimulating effect at present. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market is quiet and the de- 
mand not over brisk. There is some close bidding for 
the business in sight and dealers evince a disposition 
to make every concession possible in order to induce 
trade. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. No increase in the call for hemlock could 
be expected at this season of the year, although there 
is still an excellent movement and it bids fair to con- 
tinue in good volume through the summer. Stock is 
offered freely, but there is no disposition on the part 
of holders to sacrifice it, as they believe that values 
will stiffen up again along in the fall. The yard 
dealers are holding their hemlock at $2.50 less than 
pine, which makes it about $12 on team. Cargo prices 
remain comparatively steady at $9.25 and $9.50 for 
short piece stuff. 








Saginaw Valley. The hemlock trade in the Saginaw 
valley is much improved and there is a fair move- 
ment, buying heing chiefly in car lots. Prices are a 
little more satisfactory, ranging from $7 to $11. There 
is a much better inquiry than earlier in the season 
and dry stocks have been worked off to a considerable 
extent. 





New York City. The condition of the hemlock mar- 
ket is quite fair. Considerable building is going on in 
the suburbs and the demand is of good proportions, with 
no disposition evidenced to shade figures in any way. 
No advance, however, need be expected over the base price 
of $14.50, with $15 for boards. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The quiet condition of hemlock con- 
tinues, but dealers are up against a new difficulty in the 
slow movement from the mills. Jobbers say that they 
are having any amount of trouble to get orders filled. 
Some are sticking to the Pennsylvania mills and others 
are looking to Michigan for relief. Then there is com- 
plaint that small mill owners are drumming the trade 
hard enough to make trouble. As a rule their stock 
is not as good as it ought to be and when they come 
down in order to sell they bring others down. Quota- 
tions are still $13 for base. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock prices continue firm with a 
decided upward tendency for those on shingles and lath. 
Information concerning the stiffening of prices in the 
northwest has had an effect on the market here, reduc- 
ing competition. A lively trade in this commodity is 
expected to ensue during the summer months, followed 
by a brisk fall trade. Hauling at the mills has been 
retarded by the continued heavy rains. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is about fair and 
there is a continued request for dry stocks, which are 
now worn down to a low point, green lumber being 
shipped to meet a large proportion of the requirements. 
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The market is unchanged. The basis is still quoted at 
$14.50, but lumber is being sold below this point. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. In some lines the demand for poplar is 
considered good, but the volume of stock moving is 
hardly as large as it was during the several preceding 
months. Considerably more stock is offered and prices 
are made occasionally that show that while there may 
be no surplus there is enough to go around. The mills, 
it is said, have seldom had a more prosperous season 
of manufacture than they are now having. There is 
an abundance of logs #nd there have been scarcely any 
interruptions to steady cutting such as are often 
encountered during the spring. There is an excellent 
demand for squares and stocks are light. In recent 
years it has not been fashionable to cut squares, for 
the reason that the prices they have been bringing 
have not been a sufficient inducement. Lately, how- 
ever, prices have been better and some mill men think 
they can afford to cut them in a small way. Four, 
5 and 6-inch squares are quoted at about $36 for firsts 
and seconds and $26 for common, while larger squares 
sell at about $40 for firsts and seconds and $30 for 
common. Prices on lumber are steady. Culls ars 
rather weak than otherwise, and common barely hold- 
ing its own, the best demand being for firsts and sec- 
onds and wagon box boards. 








Buffalo, N. Y. There is apparently the best of feel- 
ing in the poplar trade on the part of both seller and 
buyer. Stock is in better supply than last season and 
the demand is good enough to take it all about as soon 
as dry enough to ship. The former list price, based on 
$37 for inch firsts and seconds, prevails and does not 
appear to be subject to much change right away. 
Sellers are especially active now and all find the mar- 
ket easy, so that the even balance is maintained much 
better than was possible formerly. 

Boston, Mass. In the poplar situation one finds cause 
for good cheer for all who are so fortunate as to hold 
good stocks. To be sure, the lower grades are very 
easy in price; in fact, there seems to be no price to 
speak of. Firsts and seconds, however, are at the top of 
the list on a very moderate demand. Prices hover about 
$39; sales at $40 are heard of and bid fair to become 
more common. There seems to be a superfluity of the 
lower grades. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar has eased off somewhat but 
still commands high prices and leads nearly all other 
woods. Copious rains have interfered somewhat with 
milling operations, but stocks in sight seem to be larger. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. Foreign demand continues moderate 
and most of the shipments now going forward are on 
old account, new business by water being smaller than 
for several months. This has had the effect of weaken- 
ing lumber freights slightly, and if they should fall a 
few shillings lower the business would undoubtedly pick 
up amazingly. The Knappton mills at the mouth of the 
Columbia are running twelve hours a day on foreign 
orders and there is some business on hand in this city. 
Rail trade, however, is keeping all of the local mills 
busy, and from the manner in which the orders pour 
in will continue to do so for a long time. Prices show 
no improvement and none of the mill men will become 
millionaires under the present schedule of rates.. Sash 
and door business is good and no:complaint is heard 
as to prices. The same may be said’ of.the box fac- 
tories, which are all running full time or over time 
to fill orders for fruit boxes. Logs are firm at about 
$6 and everything offered is readily taken up by the 
mill men as soon as in the water. 











Seattle, Wash. The demand is very good, all things 
considered, and if crops in North Dakota will come out 
all right next fall an immense business will be done. 
The shingle trade, too, is booming, and an advance of 
5 cents is talked of. The chief trouble in both lines is 
the present and.threatened car shortage. None of the 
mills on the Northern Pacific has enough cars for 
requirements, and if this continue until the crops shall 
begin to move many of the mills will be forced to close. 
There is a pronounced shortage of shingle bands on the 
sound, the total amount of stock in this city being, only 
fifteen tons. As eastern iron mills are too busy to 
turn out this article some of the mills may have to 
close down, 





Tacoma, Wash. Manufacturers report the lumber 
market firm, with an active demand and several orders 
of good size being placed. The market in and about the 
city is quiet; with a moderate’ demand. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo..There is undoubtedly a much better 
tone to the yellow pine situation than there was ten 
days ago. Two weeks ago there were some fears that 
trade was on the wane. At that time it looked as 
though the small grains in some sections would be 
burned out through lack of rain and the retail dealers 


were cutting down materially in their purchases. Then 
came a decided improvement in the tone of the crop 
reports and the retailers increased their purchases so 
rapidly that there is now more business offered than 
at any time during May. This sudden righting of the 
crop situation and the brisk resumption of buying on 
the part of the retailers caused the advance in prices 
of last week, and it can be stated that the actual sell- 
ing prices have advanced much more than has this 
list for the reason that some people who were mak- 
ing concessions are now holding strictly to the list. 
The present demand is in excess of the mill produc- 
tion and there is still a gradual decrease in stocks 
at that end of the line. 

There is more trouble at the producing end over the 
scarcity of labor than at any time within the past two 
years. Very high wages are paid but there is such 
a demand for men for work in the cotton fields and 
such big money is being offered for work of this char- 
acter that few of the mills have full crews. In the 
more southern country large numbers of Italians are 
being worked around the mills but the results are not 
entirely satisfactory. This trouble is the main reason 
for many of the delays in shipment which have caused 
much complaint of late. 

As to the demand all items are moving with almost 
equal freedom. There is a heavy demand for yard 
stock in all of the western country, especially from 
the towns in the Indian Territory and Oklahoma near 
the strip which is soon to be opened up. In the eastern 
field, where business has not been up to standard within 
the past few weeks, there is a noticeable decrease in 
the retail stocks and those who cater to the trade in 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio say they expect a material 
increase in the demand by the first of the month. It 
is in the cities that the brightest trading is at the 
present time, the aggregate of building operations be- 
ing something tremendous. Those of the local people 
who handle heavy dimension, factory flooring and other 
material such as moves with great freedom when city 
building is active, have their hands full and are obtain- 
ing higher prices than have prevailed for some time, In 
railroad material, also, there is brisk trading and car 
stock is in heavy consumption. All items on the right 
hand side of the list are so active that it is felt that 
the next price advancement will have its effect upon 
boards and dimension. 

Local trading is excellent because of the present activ- 
ity among the builders and the final settlement of the 
planing mill strike has also had its effect in stimulat- 
ing the demand. 





Chicago. There has not been quite as much life in 
the yellow pine trade locally since the first of the 
month as there was before, but trade is still heavy and 
the mill representatives are not lacking orders or dis- 
playing any undue anxiety to secure them. They 
say that their mills are behind from thirty to sixty 
days on shipments and as long as this is the case 
they are not going to cut prices to secure orders 
that they cannot deliver under any circumstances for 
some time to come. There is quite a good inquiry for 
ear sills and all sorts of railway and car building 
material, but buyers in those lines argue that with 
the usual slackening of trade coincident with the mid- 
summer season they ought to get something off the 
list and are therefore not in all cases inclined to meet 
the manufacturers’ quotations. But the manufacturers 
have plenty of orders on hand and are not worrying 
and do not care to shade their prices for the present, 
although they may do so later on if trade falls off. 
However, the indications now are that the demand is 
going to keep up right through the summer and fall 
and that prices will not show any soft spots whatever. 

Reports from the territory covered by salesmen rep- 
resenting this market are in every way flattering from 
a business standpoint. The salesmen say that the coun- 
try yards are buying freely of all kinds of dressed 
lumber and are having a splendid local trade, with good 
crop and business prospects prevailing everywhere. They 
say that rift-sawed flooring is in best inquiry and 
that prices on it are strong owing to the constant scarc- 
ity of stocks at the mills. Prices on yard stock are 
being fairly well maintained and the situation is one 
of absolute contentment for both manufacturer and 
wholesaler. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is reported active by the 
wholesalers at this point, not as pronounced as it was 
some weeks ago but exceptionally good for mid-June. 
There is quite a call for lumber for prompt shipment 
and some dealers are now placing orders for their fall 
stocks. Yellow pine men here are emphatic in their 
declarations that shipments will be slow all through the 
fall, and while they are not pushing the trade to any 
extent, because of the way their mills are supplied 
with orders, they are advising their good customers to 
place orders early this year. A number of specials are 
in effect, all the time, quoting certain stock at less than 
list, and this gives the market a semblance of weakness, 
but dealers placing mixed orders for prompt shipment 
find that thev have to pay list just the same. These 
specials are the result of the badly assorted stocks at 
the mills, and will likely continue to be placed on the 
market through the fall. Mill stocks are not improving 
in any particular, June demand is above normal and 
the mills have all the business they: can take care of, 
without attempting to increase their stocks for future 
call. Labor is particularly scarce’ just now, and many 
manufacturers are bewailing the probability of their 
having to turn down good orders during the fall season 
because of their inability to take care of the business. 
A number of Kansas City concerns have new lists in 


press. An advance went into-effect on June 11 on a few 
items of uppers, but several of the leading concerns 
making advances on other stocks in addition to these 
and the new lists, while not showing uniformity, will 
show added strength to t' + market. 

sw ann®h! 

New Orleans, La. The healthy tone of the market 
is holding on with gratifying tenacity. Manufacturers 
report that they are getting more orders than they were 
a few weeks back and that stocks are much lower than 
they were at the beginning of the year. They are in- 
clined to view the situation as most encouraging and 
the man who hints that there is any cutting of the list 
in the effort to secure business is laughed at. The indi- 
cations are that the fall trade will open earlier than 
usual, many of the larger consumers seeming to have 
the idea that prices are not going ‘any lower and that if 
fall business develops the strength which may be antici- 
pated there is a strong possibility of further advance, 
In New Orleans there is more pine being used than for 
many moons. Prices are stiff locally and everybody has 
all the orders he can attend to. 

Pensacola, Fla. Sawn timber remains about the 
same in price, 10? to 114 cents for small and large 
averages, in spite of the lessening in stocks and pro- 
duction and the increase in freight rates. C. i. f. 
sales are a little improved and more inquiries are 
coming to hand. Several cargoes have been sold recently 
ranging in price from 50s to 54s 6d, but neither prices 
nor inquiries are what conditions would indicate they 
should be. However, thé outlook is somewhat better 
than it has been for a number of months. Lumber is 
a trifle improved in price for the better grades and the 
South American market shows a tendency toward im- 
provement. Freight rates to Buenos Ayres are $15.75, 
Rosario $16.75 asked, and several vessels have been 
closed at $15.50 and $16.50. Owners’ ideas are still 
much in advance of shippers’ as to rates of freights 
for the United Kingdom and continent and little ton- 
nage is fixed for the usual range of ports there. The 
Cuban market still remains dull. 





New York City. Even if there is not an overwhelm- 
ing demand from this section of country the reports from 
the yellow pine mills are that the west is consuming 
quite a little stock, and so dealers are encouraged to 
stick to good figures for what stock is asked for. Orders, 
however, are not heavy. Prices continue $18 to $19 for 
cargo lots and $21 to $23 for schedules. 





Boston, Mass. In hard pine, without rhyme or reason, 
longleaf rift flooring takes on a weaker tone. Certain 
it is that Boston lumbermen can descry no apparent 
reason for fluctuations at present. One of the largest 
salesmen—both in point of size physically and in a busi- 
ness sense—reports a good, active demand and a large 
volume of business. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The most prominent feature about 
the yellow pine situation is the stiffening in values, 
not only in this market but in first hands. While 
there is not a very active demand there is a much 
steadier tone to the market than existed a few weeks 
ago. The mills are inclined to hold out more strongly 
for their prices. Rift stock is scarce and is in demand 
and has advanced about $4 during the last couple of 
months. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. There was a considerable movement in 
May through this section. The oldest firm here had 
the largest trade of its career of sixteen years. A 
remarkable improvement exists in dressed lumber of all 
kinds. All the planing mills are overstocked with orders. 
Prices on rough stock are recovering, on account of the 
scarcity, particularly in 10-inch box. Large quantities 
of better grade lumber are being shipped to Rotterdam, 
Bremen and Antwerp. One of the largest concerns 
here advises that it can export without trouble all better 
grades of North Carolina lumber at list prices. 











Baltimore, Md. Some slight improvement in values 
has been noted within the last week or two, as yet not 
sufficiently pronounced to receive special attention in 
quotations, but the tone of the market is appreciably 
firmer, with indications of rising tendency. It now 
seems fairly certain that the expectation of improve- 
ment in box trade will be fully verified. The pack of 
fruit and vegetables promises to be larger than last year 
and as large as preceding year. Demand for the better 
grades of kiln dried continues undiminished and prices 
are stiffening. Many producers have more orders on 
hand than they can well take care of and refuse to 
consider further inquiries. 





New York City. The improvement in dressed Jum- 
ber continues, but the weakness of edge box has not 
changed much. Rough lumber remains in fair call and 
prices are a little firmer, if anything. For No. 1 floor- 
ing $21 is quoted, and $18 to $18.50 is the price for 
No, 2. These figures are firmly held, for the mills are 
all quite busy. 

Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine continues to sell 
easily on an active demand, with plenty of lumber to 
satisfy it. There is little deviation from the list and 
large quantities are coming in at steady prices. 
Roofers show something extra in the way of strength. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There.is a very good movement 
of the better grades and the values of these stocks 
have noticeably stiffened. The box grades are not in 
demand and are slow to move. Second growth pine is 
selling well owing to the,low price at which it can 
be offered and la qu_.stities of it are going into 
consumption. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. Stocks in general are a little heavier and 
shipments of dry lumber can now be made from the 
mills with reasonable promptness. There is, however, 
a continued searcity of 24 and 3-inch tank lumber and 
of uppers, orders at the mills being sufficient to care 
for all the steck manufactured as fast as it is dry 
enough to ship. Quite a good deal of cypress con- 
tinues to go into the retail yard trade of the middle 
western states and everything seems favorable for as 
big a demand in the fall as there has been this spring 
throughout the entire northern territory. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether stocks at the mills will be in 
as good shape as the manufacturers would like to 
have them for this demand. Prices on 4 and 6-inch 
stock width boards are based on $34.75 for A, $33.25 
for B, and $30.25 for C. LEight-inch boards are 50 
cents higher and 10-inch $2 higher. In boards of all 
widths and lengths the price is steady at $34.75 for 
firsts and seconds, $30.75 for selects and $26.25 for 
shop. These prices are for delivery on a Chicago rate. 


—_—e—_—eeae 


St. Louis, Mo. Indications are that sales in this terri- 
tory will not be as heavy during the summer as during 
the spring and the representatives of the mills report 
that their transactions are not large even now. Several 
barges are yet to be delivered on old contracts, and, 
when in, local stocks will be in excellent shape to meet 
whatever comes until fall. Those carrying stocks here 
report the country demand excellent for the season and 
that they will find it necessary to again lay in stocks by 
fall. Their investigations show that the consumers in 
the territory tributary to his market have not large 
stocks and they believe that they will be brisk buyers 
during the whole summer. This being the case, these 
wholesalers are looking pretty closely into future supply 
and a number of contracts for fall delivery have been 
entered into within the past few days. However, sales 
for immediate delivery are light. Reports from the mills 
show that there is more lumber being manufactured than 
during the early spring but that stocks are very light and 
are not increasing. ‘The mills are finding a ready mar- 
ket for their whole product and are well satisfied with 
the situation. In fact, they have the prospect staring 
them in the face of entering upon the fall season with 
their stocks in worse shape than ever before. With this 
the situation at the southern end of the line St. Louis 
dealers do not anticipate a change in prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand in the southwest is more 
active than ever before in June, especially in the south- 
ern portion. Jobbers here say they have much more 
difficulty in getting the mills to accept orders with 
promise of prompt shipment than to get the business. 
There is no question as to the firmness of the cypress 
market. The dealer pays list or buys some other kind 

f lumber. The mills are all well supplied with orders 

d never before enjoyed the June trade they are hav- 
aug this year. Stocks of dry lumber continue very 
low and the assortment is more or les broken at all 
mills, There is a demand for cypress shingles in Okla- 
homa and Texas in excess of the supply and they have 
not been as scarce for years as they are at this time. 





New Orleans, La. Orders are coming in as fast as the 
mills can cut lumber. Just now the best business is 
being received from Indian and Oklahoma. territories 
and Kansas. Ohio and Illinois are also contributing 
handsomely. Texas is dull, and will continue so for 
forty-five to sixty days, but the falling off in business 
from that direction is not felt. The demand from New 
York state is improving right along. Some nice orders 
have been received from this direction, as there have 
been from New Jersey. Pennsylvania is not doing so 
well. Lath is in good demand and stocks are far from 
heavy. Large orders for lath have been floating around 
during the past week, a shade below list, and so far 
they are receiving the cold shoulder. Manufacturers 
believe that there will be as good a demand for lath as 
there was for shingles some months back. The mixed 
car trade from the west keeps lath from accumulating 
at any of the mills, as most of the orders coming in 
from this direction call for 10,000 to 20,000 lath with 
every carload of lumber. 





_, New York City. Prices remain firm and unchanged. 
There is some scarcity in dry stock and for this there is 
a strong demand and no hitch over figures quoted. 
Prospects for the summer and fall seem to be good. 


——r 


Boston, Mass. Cypress is in growing demand and no 
appreciably growing supply is yet discovered, with the 
result of strong prices and warnings of higher figures 
yet to come. Little dry cypress is coming forward 
and what there is is quickly and easily disposed of at 
sellers’ prices, 





Baltimore, Md. Cypress has shared in the benefits of 
the general improvement and is very firm. In many 
cases producers or holders are asking advances over 


earlier quotations and receiving them. The local trade, 
however, is on the whole quiet, the quantity of lumber 
consumed here being only moderately large. 


Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. No reliable quotations can be 
secured on red cedar shingles this week. uring the 
latter part of last week prices started upward at a 
rapid pace and today the market is unsettled and vari- 
ous quotations are given by handlers. A rate of $2.40 
for Stars is quoted by some dealers, while others de- 
clare that they will take no orders on a basis less than 
$2.45. A continuance of the heavy demand from 
northwestern retail lumbermen and inability on the 
part of jobbers to secure goods has been the cause of 
the sudden rise. Few cars are in transit, and with 
present orders manufacturers on the west coast are 
unable to say when an adequate supply will again be 
placed in this market. Sales have been reported at 
from $2.45 to $2.50 since last week and offers of $2.55 
have been reported already this week. Several local 
firms express the opinion that Stars will be worth 
$2.75 within a week and the present tone of the market 
indicates that their predictions will be fulfilled in part 
- least. Clears have advanced in accordance with 

tars. 








Tacoma, Wash. The demand for shingles is increas- 
ing and the larger mills report all the business they 
can handle. An advance in prices is reported, $1.60 and 
$1.65 prevailing. 





Kansas City, Mo. Shingles of all kinds are at a 
premium at this time. The demand for red cedars con- 
tinues in excess of the supply for prompt shipment. 
The mills are all away behind their orders and are mak- 
ing lots of shingles that are not coming east. It is 
stated on good authority that redwood shingles are 
very scarce, and California buyers are purchasing large 
amounts of cedar shingles direct from the saw, which 
they are shipping down the coast by vessels. This is 
more profitable business than holding the shingles until 
they are dry and then shipping them east, and this ac- 
counts to some extent for the present scarcity. An 
advance of 5 cents went into effect last week, and extra 
*A* are now quoted on Kansas City rate at from $2.56 
to $2.61, the latter figure being secured for transit 
shipments. 





New Orleans, La. Shingle orders continue to drop 
off and within three weeks’ time the last of the old busi- 
ness will have been cleared away and the mills will be- 
gin to accumulate stock. It will be a relief for the 
mills to get some shingles in the yard—a condition 
which has not existed in the last eight months. Prices 
continue firm with every indication of remaining un- 
changed. 


Toledo, O. Demand for shingles has been unusually 
large, and under pressure of unusual consumption both 
red and white cedar have shown increased strength. 
Prices on red cedars especially have advanced materially 
in the past thirty days. But the demand for shingles 
is likely to decline from now until after harvest, and 
increased demand has always stimulated increased pro- 
duction, tending to hold the price comparatively steady. 


—_—_—erOrON 


Buffalo, N. Y. Almost a feeling of alarm prevails 
among the shingle dealers on account of the high price 
asked for red cedars, white pine of course showing a 
disposition to follow. All letters from the Pacific coast 
are positive that a still further advance must be made 
soon. At the same time the present asking price for 
them here is as high as it ever has been and there 
is reason for being anxious. Shingles are very scarce, 
but it does look as though somebody was overdoing the 
business. The red cedar people began by putting their 
prices down till they practically drove white pine out 
of the market; now they turn about and put on a price 
that is higher than pine ever was, 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Lard tierces are not in such good demand 
as they were a week ago and sales are being made at 
from $1 to $1.02}. Other items of stock are quiet under 
a nominal demand. There is no appearance of activity 
as yet in slack barrel cooperage, and prospects are not 
regarded as first class, owing to a partial failure of the 
apple crop in several sections. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The market at this point con- 
tinues to remain dull and small sales are the order. 
Coopers are working on stock secured earlier in the 
season and are not actively in the market for supplies, 
except as they are needed for immediate consumption. 
Values continue on practically the same basis as for 
the past two weeks, 





St. Louis, Mo. Contrary to normal conditions at this 
time there is a slight improvement in demand from all 
sources. The demand is about equal to the production 
and there is no accumulation at any of the local shops. 
One local dealer expresses the opinion that there are 
not a thousand lard tierces in the city today and he says 
the same conditions apply in other lines. Just now there 
is an active demand from the apple country and large 
shipments are being made. Prices are not entirely satis- 
factory but the fact that there has been a slight better- 


‘and 
A 


ment of late lends encouragement to the situation and 
dealers take a roseate view of the future. 
el 

New Orleans, La. The demand for all kinds of coop- 
erage stock is picking up at a most pleasing rate. Sugar 
stock is even more in demand than last week, and last 
week was better than its predecessor. Brewery stock is 
also doing well. In short the domestic market is devel- 
oping a strength even in excess of anticipations and the 
trade is consequently well satisfied with both the pres- 
ent situation and the outlook for the future. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 


at the following rates: - 

For one week, > + 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
a hk 


No display t th dings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday “a 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


[ Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Who is both bookkeeper and stenographer; state age, expe- 
rience, references, salary, and how soon could come. 
Address KENTUCKY LUMBER CO., Williamsburg, Ky. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For Illinois; must be familiar with both yellow and white 
pine. State ART and salary. ddress 
“ILLINOIS,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
Two tallymen or inspectors familiar with cypress; one as- 
sistant bookkeeper and general office man; one logging super- 
intendent, who can look after lands and attend to logging 
in cypress swamp; also one mill crew for night work. Plant 
located near Atlantic coast. Furnish reference and state 
wages. Address “K. 7,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER. 
Gentleman, experienced in the lumber business. 
references etc. ddress 
“K, 4,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MANAGER. 

A man to take charge of the manufacturing department 
of a box factory, where 150 men are employed, and 6,000 
to 12,000 boxes made daily. He must be a good business 
man, an organizer of high ability, who can handle men with 
the best results; he must be economical, energetic, vigilant, 
loyal, no bad habits, and in fact, a first-class all around 
man, who can earn a good salary, and an interest in the 
business if he desires it and proves worthy. Unusually 
favorable opportunity for the right man. He does not neces- 
sarily have to be a box man. 

Any person answering this advertisement must convince 
me that he possesses the qualifications as above enumerated. 
ALFRED LL, Room No, 803 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—A GANG SAW FILER. 
Must understand his business. Steady work the year 
round for the right kind of a man. Address 
“GANG FILER,’ care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTEO-—AN ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER. 
One that is up to date and used to the lumber business. 
Send references and state salary wanted. 
ddress “Gq. C.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















Give age, 














WANTED 

timber estimator. None but experi- 
enced men need apply. Good ‘eo salary paid to the 
right man. ‘Address P. O. BOX 192, Mobile, Ala. 


WE WANT THE BRIGHTEST MAN 
We can find to take full management of our retail and 
wholesale business just started at North ‘fonawanda, N. Y. 
For full particulars address R. J. ROGERS LUMBER COM- 
PANY, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DRAFTSMAN WANTED 
With experience on saw mill work. 
Address “B. W.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


: WANTED. 

Manager for a yellow pine circular saw mill with capacity 
of 75,000 feet in 11 hours. Mill now running night and day. 
Address BOX 723, Texarkana, Ark., with references and sal- 
ary desired. 


A first class standin 














WANTED—FOREMAN 
For small sash and door factory. Must be familiar with 
plans and competent to do all kinds of cial work in hard 
and soft woods, and manage from ten to fifteen men. No one 
but a man capable of the above, with hustle and [= need 
apply. SPENCER-WICKER LUMBER CO., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





WANTED. 


Foreman to take charge of veneer door factory. Must be 
peggy os competent in veneer door manufacturing, as well 
as in the Lite-doying of oak and other hardwoods. None but 
reliable, up to date man need apply. 

Address “J. 8,” care of AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 





Experien able to handle men, thorough machine me- 
h ; also first class assistant machine man, capable of 
an i from one kind of work to another rapidly 


machines 
out first class work. 
“K. KE. C.,” care of Ammnican LUMBERMAN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


JUNE 22, 1901. 








WANTED-SALESMAN 
Familiar with the trade in southwest Missouri and southeast 
Kansas. FERGUSON LUMBER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


HELP age iim 
4 the advertisements under the head o anted—Em- 
m4 If ou do not find what you want there, try a small 
ad in the Wanted—Employment columns. It will help you. 
JOB. 


GET A 








~ WANTED—YARD MAN. Pree 
ly first class, to look after sawing and shipping 
Re. ana hardwood yard, northern Wisconsin. Easeely 
hemlock. Saw 12 to 15 million annually. State wages ex- 
pected, age, experience etc. Must be strictly sober. 
Address “A 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 


a No.1 man. Address : 
Good salary for an TART LUMBER CO., Brinson, Ga. 


~~ WANTED—A FOREMAN al 
first class up-to-date yellow pine saw mill, e s- 
Seek river; A town; best pubile school, healthy loca- 
tion. Must not be over 40 years old; not too tony to work 
and Intelligent enough to be thoroughly poeee in the lum- 
ber business. We want no “has beens. ust have mechan- 
feal knowledge. The —_ peceee. es us the best 
th for such a 
ae) ae § 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. “ 








WANTED-LUMBER SALESMEN 
Everywhere to handle, on commission, best Maple and Oak 


a side line. 
eee Om “Cc. R.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBSZRMAN. ; 


WANTED- DRAFTSMAN , i 
ill hinery. Give experience, references 5 
For saw vl) FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ WANTED-LUMBERMEN TO SAVE MONEY ; 

By using the time and labor saving publications we have for 
fre. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

ren 815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


TAPE LINES. 


{ces on steel and linen tape lines. 
mee AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


me 
ae 
WANTED-—POSITION 
In office or traveling for line yard or wholesale firm. Appli- 


cant a hard worker with six years’ experience. Wants a 


‘hance for advancement. 
a “K. A. J.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















Address 
WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN, ESTIMATOR 
Or shipping clerk. Retail or wholesale lumber yard. Best 
references. Address “K. 12,"’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
: WANTED-POSITION 
As bookkeeper or store manager. Ten years’ experience; 
good references ; now employed, but location sickly and want 
to change on this account. Address 


“STORE MANAGER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





- WANTED—POSITION—OFFICE MAN 


Correspondent and stenographer ; also good traffic man of 


long experience in both yellow pine and hardwoods. Best of 

references, Address “K. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION 

By a No. 1 filer and hammerer, Band or circular. Good 

all round mill man, strictly temperate and master of his 


rade. 
Oi aandes “C. §. H.,” 815 E. Jackson St., Pensacola, Fla. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER ; 
Or assistant manager of yellow pine plant. Ten years 
experience selling and manufacturing. 
Address “K. 2,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
~ MILLWRIGHT WANTS POSITION 


Keeping up mill or working on a new one, 
"aaaress “K, 8,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—OPPORTUNITY. 
Young man wants position in established retail lumber 
yard where opportunity for investment will be given. Best 
of business and personal references furnished. Will be at 


fter July 5. 
ner Takcess ue B. F.” care of AmMpRicAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN 


Or filer; 15 years’ experience. Best references. 
address " fi . 11,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
Experienced in design, manufacture and sale of saw mill 
machinery, desires position. 
Address “J. 10,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail lumber yard; have handled a $60,000 business suc- 
cessfully ; age 35 ; married. 
Address T. W. L., care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer; strictly temperate and upright. 
Address “J. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—A POSITION 
As superintendent. Am an up to date sash and door man; 
understand plans, estimating and detailing. 
Address “C, 8. D.,” care of AMBKICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard by an experienced lumberman. Good 
bookkeeper and collector. Best of references. 
Address “H..20," care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesme opply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—TO MAKE AN ENGAGEMENT 
With a first class sash and door house. I will be at liberty 
after September 1st. Hstablished trade in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky. Best of business and personal references fur- 
nished. Address “C. P,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBEERMAN. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR TWO SILENT WORKERS. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 

Gives the feet in one piece of each fractional size, as 14x 
1% 6 feet 6 inches long. All sizes from 1x1 up, advancing 
by % inches. 

Delivered in cloth, $2.00; in morocco, $3.00. 

THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Gives the feet in all stock sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and 
the amount at prices from $1 to $50 a thousand of any quan- 
tity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready for use. Cut-in index. 
Delivered, in cloth binding, for $2.50; in leather, for $3.00. 
For sale by ; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


[Wanted-fiunber «Shingles 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET 
For 50 000 feet 1 inch firet and second red oak, to run 75 per cent. 
14 and 16 foot, balance 10 and 12 foot, dry enough to kiin, for 
which we quote you $30 per thousand feet f.o.b. cars Chicago. 
Shipment inside of 90days. MADSON & IBSON MFG. CO., 
591-597 Austin Ave., Ch.cago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT, DRY OR GREEN. 

We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber 1 to 
4 inches thick, Ists and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares 14%x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes furnished on application. 

Address P.O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—SELLING ARRANGEMENTS 
With a few good mills equipped to cut yellow pine bills to 
order promptly. Will pay cash. 

ddress “K. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















—— 





WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO. E. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 





WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of bogs and lumber; payment by New York bank- 
ers. DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, Bngland. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
Who do not use the Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code, 
to order a copy at once. A practical system for telegraphing 
in cipher, condensing a long message into a short one. In 
use by thousands of lumber dealers all over the country. 
Pocket size, bound in cloth. Prices as follows: One copy, 
$3.00; two copies, $5.50. 
Published and for sale by the 
; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, I1l. 


[ Wanted: Second Hand Machinery | 











WANTED—BAND MILL COMPLETE 
Without power plant or edger. Must be in perfect order and 
practical H new. Address, with description and price, 

. C. MCDANIEL LUMBDR CO., El Dorado, Ark. 


WANTED. 

All kinds of woodworking machinery. Planing mill, hoop, 
stave, heading and saw mill machinery. Give detailed de- 
scription ; state condition and net cash price. 

HANNA-BRACKENRIDGE Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SPECIALTIES FOR LUMBERMEN. 
We handle several very useful books for lumbermer. You 


can obtain sample pages dropping us a postal. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted-Loggingky Chuipment | 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE OR LEASE 
5 to 8 miles 20 to 80 pound railroad iron. 
Address “J. B. T.,” Johnson City, Tenn. 

















WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
ists and 2nds hard maple. 
ists and 2nds black ash. 
= 5-4 common, also Ists and 2nds red oak, plain. 


asswood culls. 
BROWNLEE & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—HICKORY WAGON AXLES 
And eveners, white oak tongues, reaches and bolsters. 
WHITH HICKORY WAGON MFG. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED-—SECOND GROWTH ASH 
For handles. Must be free from all imperfections and per- 
fectly clear. Specifications on a i yeom 
CAMBRIA FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
Oak and poplar for cash. Quote gota, 
F. J. FULTON, 1144 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED FOR CASH—DRY CHESTNUT 
In all grades and thicknesses, ettecipeliy 1 in. Address 
H. M. SUSSWEHIN & CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER 
For spot cach. Write us. 
CROXTON & BUTZ, Angola, Ind. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH DEALERS 
In holly, either logs or lumber. Address 
RAST BROS., Okolona, Ark. 


WANTED—NO. | HICKORY 
For Rim strips, loge or sawed. 
JAMES MADISON, New Palestine, Ind. 


WHITE OAK SHIP AND DOCK TIMBER. 
We are cash buyers of ‘on hewn or sawed white oak tim- 
bers 35 to 70 feet long. 80 gece bills and flitch sawed 
JAMES 8. BARRON & CO 


80 to 50 feet long. * 
162 Duane 8t., New York City. 


WANTED-—TO BUY 
4 inch number 2 white pine. . 
AMERICAN LUMBHR CO., 815 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 


WANTED. 
Yellow pine in flooring, ceiling and finish ; oak both red and 
white, plain and quarter saw 
STILWELL & COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—OAK SCANTLINGS 
In large quantities delivered prowpert News, Norfolk or New 
Orleans. Sizes 1%x6 up to 8%x7 and 4x8. Lengths 9 and 
10 feet; to be free of — or unsound knots. tate price 
and quantity tooffer. Address. 
BOX 23, care of AMmRicaN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—NO. | HEMLOCK LATH. 
Dry and strictly No. 1. AMBERICAN LUMBER CO., 
816 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 
No. 1 and 2 Sg Bry 6 to 12 Inch. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


4-4 
4-4 
4-4 
4-4 












































WE WANT TO BUY 


1% and 1% inch C white pine. Five million cedar shingles 
or cut of mill. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 815 Dearbora St., Chicago. 


WE WANT 


1 and 2 Ba! for cash. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY 
815 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, in. 





6 and 8 inch No. 





WANTED—SITUATION 
By experienced advertising man familiar with all details 
of office work. Good references and a hustler. 
Address “H. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer to take charge of one or two 
mills. Guarantee work. Best references. 
Address “WH. C.,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reck , the L man’s Actuary and 
the Climax Talilybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














~ aides own tae BUY. 
‘or ca in. No. 1 pine, 6 in. No. 2 pl: 
lath ; dhe mill cut or assortes stocks of Mensibek” eee a 
AMBRICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
815 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F.R. CRANE & Co., Chicago, Ill. 








ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16-inch and up diameter at small end. State price f.0.b. 
cars unloading station. 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 








[ Wane: usies Opportunies 


With outfit and railroad for 700 millions contract. 
Address “LOGGER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—PLANING MILL. 

A practical man who owns or can obtain a small planing 

mill outfit suitable for carload and custom work can learn 
of a good location by addressing CHAS. M. AYER, 

Michigan Trust Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














WANTED—CAPITAL. 
We want to secure a loan of $65,000 at 6 percent interest 
on 122 million of yellow fir, saw mill and logging outfit or 
will take partner, Washington timber. 
Address “K. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OWNERS OF PORTABLE SAW MILLS 
To take timber from stump and manufacture lumber on con- 
tract. 8. B. SPITLER & CO., Villa Vista, La. 


WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
With competent parties owning band mill for the manufac- 
ture and kiln drying of a large quantity of North Carolina 
pine timber. Would also contract for logging same. 
Address “C. B. A..” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
Eastern Nebraska or western Iowa. Address 
FULLAM & SON, Blue Springs, Neb. 


WANTED-—PARTY TO TAKE AN INTEREST 
With 8 practical men in yellow gine. One is a filer, mill- 
wright and foreman. One a timber estimator, logging con- 
tractor and woods foreman, the other shipping dat. office 
man and manager. All have had years of experience in yel- 
low pine and are acclimated. Can put in from $8,000 to 
$10,000 ourselves. Have made a success for others and 
believe that with the necessary by mn could do the same 
for a company in which we were interested. We can find 
the timber. 

Address “G. 4,” care of AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TO OWNERS OF STUMPAGE. 

An experienced and thoroughly practical lumberman de- 

sires to contract to log, manufacture and market some de- 

sirable tract of timber. Will contract to saw ten to twenty 
million per year. . 

Address “R. B. X.,” care of AmmpRican LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED. 

Reliable commission or line yard concern to furnish able 
and experienced office man, interest itself to some extent and 
take exclusive handling of fir and cedar lumber and shingle 
output of well established Puget Sound mill. Sound business 
offer, modern band mill and up-to-date stock. Excellent 
opportunity for firm desiring to arrange for satisfactory sup- 
ply of well manufactured Washington lumber products. Pro- 
posals to handle output without further connection with 
mill will not be entertained. References uired. 

“F. L. 8.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAVE TIME, LABOR AND MONEY 
By using the Lumberman’s Actuary and Chapin’s Lumber 
Reckoner. Sample pages and ane on eoelicatee. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted:Miscellaneous 


8 I oy hg 
camore loge nch and up at small end. Butternut !o 
i2 inch and up at small end. POAL BALMER, Bluffton, Ohio. 



































WANTED—FROM EXPORTERS. 

We wish to communicate with parties in the United 
States who have had trouble with German importers of 
American lumber. 

FRED W. UPHAM LUMBBR CO., Old Colony Bldg. 

, Chicago, Ill. _ 





SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Mlnneapolls, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Du- 
pe — or aad —— nts Sea > North — 
elegra’ nes through your loc ‘08 e oO ° 
C. M LORING, Pres,» H. A. TUTTLE, Supt. 
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